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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


* AFTER MANY DAYS.’ 


KNIGHT roamed south, under co- 
lour of studying Continental anti- 
quities. 

He paced the lofty aisles of 
Amiens, loitered by Ardennes 
Abbey, climbed into the strange 
towers of Laon, analysed Noyon 
and Rheims. Then he went to 
Chartres, and examined its scaly 
spires and quaint carving: then he 
idled about Coutances. He-rowed 
beneath the base of Mont St. 
Michel, and caught the varied sky- 
line of the crumbling edifices en- 
crusting it. St. Ouen’s, Rouen, 
knew him for days ; $0 did Veze- 
lay, Sens, and many a hallowed 
monument besides. Abandoning 
the inspection of early French art 
with the same purposeless haste 
as he had undertaken it, he went 
farther, and lingered about Fer- 
rara, Padua, and Pisa. Satiated 
with medizvalism, he tried Rome. 
Next he observed moonlight and 
starlight effects by the bay of 
Naples. He turned to Austria, 
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became enervated and depressed 
on Hungarian and Bohemian plains, 
and was refreshed again by breezes 
on the declivities of the Carpa- 
thians. Then he found himself in 
Greece. He visited the plain of 
Marathon, and strove to imagine 
the Persian defeat ; to Mars Hill, 
to picture St. Paul addressing the 
ancient Athenians; to Thermo- 
pylz and Salamis, to run through 
the facts and traditions of the Se- 
cond Invasion—the result of his 
endeavours being all more or less 
a failure. Knight grew as weary 
of these places as of all others. 
Then he felt the shock of an earth- 
quake in the Ionian Islands, and 
went to Venice. Here he shot in 
gondolas up and down the winding 
thoroughfare of the Grand Canal, 
and loitered on calle and piazza at 
night, when the lagunes were undis- 
turbed by a ripple, and no sound 
was to be heard but the stroke of 
the midnight clock. Afterwards, 
he remained for weeks in the mu- 
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seums, galleries, and libraries of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Paris; and 
thence came home. 

Time thus rolls us on to a Feb- 
ruary afternoon, divided by fifteen 
months from the parting of Elfride 
and her lover in the brown stubble 
field towards the sea. 

Two men with weather-stained 
faces met by accident on one of 
the gravel walks leading across 
Hyde Park. The younger, more 
given to looking about him than 
his fellow, saw and noticed the ap- 
proach of his senior some time be- 
fore the latter had raised his eyes 
from the ground, upon which they 
were bent in an abstracted gaze 
that seemed habitual with him. 

‘Mr. Knight—indeed it is!’ ex- 
claimed the younger man. 

‘Ah, Stephen Smith? said 
Knight. 

Simultaneous operations might 
now have been observed to be 
going on in both. They collected 
their thoughts, the result being 
that an expression less frank and 
impulsive than the first took pos- 
session of their features. It was 
manifest that the next words utter- 
ed were a superficial covering to 
constraint on both sides. 

‘Have you been in England 
long ?’ said Knight. 

‘Only two days,’ said Smith. 

‘India ever since ?” 

‘ Nearly ever since.’ 

‘ They were making a fuss about 
you at St. Kirrs last year. I fancy 
I saw something of the sort in the 
papers.’ 

‘Yes; I believe something was 
said about me. People will, you 
know.’ 

‘I must congratulate you on 
your achievements.’ 

‘Thanks, but they are nothing 
very extraordinary. A natural pro- 
fessional progress where there was 
no opposition.’ 

There followed that want of 
words which will always assert it- 
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self between nominal friends who 
find they have ceased to be real 
ones, and have not yet sunk to the 
level of casual acquaintance. Each 
looked up and down the Park. 
Knight may possibly have borne 
in mind during the intervening 
months Stephen’s manner towards 
him the last time they had met, 
and may have encouraged his 
former interest in Stephen’s wel- 
fare to die out of him as misplaced. 
Stephen certainly was full of the 
feelings begotten by the belief that 
Knight had taken away the woman 
he loved so well. 

Stephen Smith then asked a 
question, adopting a certain reck- 
lessness of manner and tone to 
hide, if possible, the fact that the 
subject was a much greater one to 
him than his friend had ever sup- 
posed. 

‘ Are you married ?” 

‘I am not.’ 

Knight spoke in an indescrib- 
able tone of bitterness that was al- 
most moroseness. 

‘And I never shall be,’ he added 
decisively. ‘Are you?” 

‘No,’ said Stephen, sadly and 

quietly, like a man in a sick-room. 
Totally ignorant whether or not 
Knight knew of his own previous 
claims upon Elfride, he yet resolv- 
ed to hazard a few more words 
upon the topic which had an 
aching fascination for him even 
now. 
‘Then your engagement to Miss 
Swancourt came to nothing,’ he 
said. ‘You remember I met you 
with her once.’ 

Stephen’s voice gave way a little 
here, in defiance of his firmest 
will to the contrary. Indian affairs 
had not yet even lowered those 
emotions down te the point of con- 
trol. 

‘It was broken off,’ came quick- 
ly from Knight. ‘ Engagements to 
marry often end like that—for bet- 
ter or for worse,’ 
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‘Yes; so they do. And what 
have you been doing lately ?” 

‘Doing? Nothing.’ 

‘Where have you been?’ 

‘I can hardly tell you. In the 
main, going about Europe; and it 
may perhaps interest you to know 
that I have been attempting the 
serious study of Continental art of 
the Middle Ages. My notes on each 
example I visited are at your ser- 
vice. ‘They are of no use to me.’ 

‘I shall be pleased with them. . . 
O, travelling far and near ! 

‘Not far, said Knight, with 
moody carelessness. ‘ You know, 
I daresay, that sheep occasionally 
become giddy—hydatids in the 
head ’tis called, in which their 
brains become eaten up, and the 
animal exhibits the strange pecu- 
liarity of walking round and round 
in a circle continually. I have 
travelled just in the same way— 
round and round like a giddy ram.’ 

The reckless bitter and rambling 
style in which Knight talked, as if 
rather to vent his images than to 
convey any ideas to Stephen, struck 
the young man painfully. His 
former friend’s days had become 
cankered in some way: Knight 
was a changed man. He himself 
had changed much, but not as 
Knight had changed. 

‘Yesterday I came home,’ con- 
tinued Knight, ‘ without having, to 
the best of my belief, imbibed half 
a dozen ideas worth retaining.’ 

‘You out-Hamlet Hamlet in 
morbidness of mood,’ said Stephen, 
with regretful frankness. 

Knight made no reply. 

‘Do you know,’ Stephen con- 
tinued, ‘I could almost have sworn 
that you would be married before 
this time, from what I saw? 

Knight’s face grew harder. 
‘Could you?’ he said. 

Stephen was powerless to forsake 
the depressing luring subject. 

_ ‘Yes; and I simply wonder at 
It.’ 
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‘Whom did you expect me to 
marry ?” 

‘ Her I saw you with.’ 

‘ Thank you for that wonder.’ 

* Did she jilt you?’ 

‘Smith, now one word to you,’ 
Knight returned steadily. ‘ Don’t 
you ever question me on that sub- 
ject. Ihave a reason for making 
this request, mind. And if you do 
question me, you will not get an 
answer.’ 

*O, I don’t for a moment wish 
to ask what is unpleasant to you— 
not I. I had a momentary feeling 
that I should like to explain some- 
thing on my side, and hear a similar 
explanation on yours. But let it 
go, let it go, by all means.’ 

‘What would you explain ?’ 

‘I lost the woman I was going 
to marry : you have not married as 
you intended. We might have 
compared notes.’ 

‘I have never asked you a word 
about your case.’ 

‘I know that.’ 

‘ And the inference is obvious.’ 

* Quite so.’ 

‘The truth is, Stephen, I have 
doggedly resolved never to allude 
to the matter—for which I have a 
very good reason.’ 

‘Doubtless. As good a reason 
as you had for not marrying her.’ 

‘You talk insidiously. I had 
a good one—a miserably good 
one !’ 

Smith’s anxiety urged him to 
venture one more question. 

‘Did she not love you enough ?” 
He drew his breath in a slow and 
attenuated stream, as he waited in 
timorous hope for the answer. 

‘Stephen, you pass all the 
bounds of ordinary courtesy in 
pressing questions of that kind 
after what I have said. I cannot 
understand you at all. I must go 
on now.’ 

‘Why, good God! exclaimed 
Stephen passionately, ‘ you talk as 
if you hadn’t at all taken her away 
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from anybody who had better 
claims to her than you " 

‘What do you mean by that? 
said Knight, with a puzzled air. 
‘What have you heard ?” 

‘Nothing. I must go on. Good- 

day.’ 
If you will go,’ said Knight re- 
luctantly now, ‘you must, I sup- 
pose. I am sure I cannot under- 
stand why you behave so.’ 

‘Nor I why you do. I have 
always been grateful to you, and 
as far as I am concerned we need 
never have become so estranged 
as we have.’ 

‘ And have I ever been anything 
but well disposed towards you, 
Stephen? Surely you know that I 
have not! The system of reserve 
began with you: you know that.’ 

‘No, no! You altogether mis- 
take our position. You were al- 
ways from the first reserved to me, 
though I was confidential to you. 
That was, I suppose, the natural 
issue of our differing positions in 
life. And when I, the pupil, be- 
came reserved like you, the master, 
you did not like it. However, I 
was going to ask you to come round 
and see me.’ 

‘ Where are you staying ?” 

‘At the Grosvenor Hotel, Pim- 
lico.’ 

‘So am I.’ 

‘That’s convenient, not to say 
odd. Well, Iam detained in Lon- 
don for a day or two; then I am 
going down to see my father and 
mother, who live at St. Kirrs now. 
Will you see me this evening ?’ 

‘I may; but I will not promise. 
I was wishing to be alone for an 
hour or two; but I shall know 
where to find you, at any rate. 
Good-bye.’ 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
‘ JEALOUSY IS CRUEL AS THE GRAVE,’ 


STEPHEN pondered not a little 
on this meeting with his old friend 
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and once-beloved exemplar. He 
was grieved ; for amid all the dis- 
tractions of his latter years a still 
small voice of fidelity to Knight 
had lingered on in him. Perhaps 
this staunchness was because Knight 
ever treated him as a mere disciple 
—even to snubbing him sometimes ; 
and had at last, though unwittingly, 
inflicted upon him the greatest snub 
of all, that of taking away his sweet- 
heart. The affective side of his 
constitution was built rather after 
a feminine than a male model ; 
and that tremendous wound from 
Knight’s hand may have tended to 
keep alive a warmth which solicit- 
ousness would have extinguished 
altogether. 

Knight, on his part, was vexed, 
after they had parted, that he had 
not taken Stephen in hand a little 
after the old manner. Those words 
which Smith had let fall concerning 
somebody having a prior claim to 
Elfride would, if uttered when the 
man were younger, have provoked 
such a query as, ‘Come, tell me 
all about it, my lad,’ from Knight, 
and Stephen would straightway 
have delivered himself of all he 
knew on the subject. 

Stephen the ingenuous boy, 
though now obliterated externally 
by Stephen the contriving man, 
returned to Knight’s memory vi- 
vidly that afternoon. He was at 
present but a sojourner in London; 
and after attending to the two or 
three matters of business which 
remained to be done that day, he 
walked abstractedly into the gloomy 
corridors of the British Museum 
for the half-hour previous to their 
closing. That meeting with Smith 
had reunited the present with the 
past, closing up the chasm of his 
absence from England as if it had 
never existed, until the final cir- 
cumstances of his previous time of 
residence in London formed but 
a yesterday to the circumstances 
now. The conflict that then had 
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raged in him concerning Elfride 
Swancourt revived, strengthened 
by its sleep. Indeed, in those 
many months of absence, though 
quelling the intention to make her 
his wife, he had never forgotten 
that she was the type of woman 
adapted to his nature ; and instead 
of trying to obliterate thoughts of 
her altogether, he had grown to 
regard them as an infirmity it was 
necessary to tolerate. 

Knight returned to his hotel 
much earlier in the evening than 
he would have in the ordinary 
course of things. He did not care 
to think whether this arose from 
a friendly wish to close the gap 
that had slowly been widening be- 
tween himself and his earliest ac- 
quaintance, or from a hankering 
desire to hear the meaning of the 
dark oracles Stephen had hastily 
pronounced, betokening that he 
knew something more of Elfride 
than Knight had supposed. 

He made a hasty dinner, inquired 
for Smith, and soon was ushered 
into the young man’s presence, 
whom he found sitting in front of 
a comfortable fire, beside a table 
spread with a few scientific peri- 
odicals and art reviews. 

‘I have come to you after all,’ 
said Knight. ‘My manner was 
odd this morning, and it seemed 
desirable to call ; but that you had 
too much sense to notice, Stephen, 
I know. Put it down to my wan- 
derings in France and Italy.’ 

‘ Don’t say another word, but sit 
down. I am only too glad to see 
you again.’ 

Stephen would hardly have cared 
to tell Knight just then that the 
minute before Knight was an- 
nounced he had been reading over 
some old letters of Elfride’s. They 
were not many ; and until to-night 
had been sealed up, and stowed 
away in a corner of his leather 
trunk, with a few other mementoes 
and relics which had accompanied 


him in his travels. The familiar 
sights and sounds of London, the 
meeting with his friend, had with 
him also revived that sense of 
abiding continuity with regard to 
Elfride and love which his absence 
at the other side of the world had 
to some extent suspended, though 
never ruptured. He at first in- 
tended only to look over these 
letters on the outside; then he 
read one; then another; until the 
whole were thus re-used as a sti- 
mulus to sad memories. He folded 
them away again, placed them in 
his pocket, and instead of going 
on with an examination into the 
state of the artistic world, had re- 
mained musing on the strange cir- 
cumstance that he had returned to 
find Knight not the husband of 
Elfride after all. 

The possibility of any given 
gratification begets a crescent sense 
of its necessity. Stephen gave the 
rein to his imagination, and felt 
more intensely than he had for 
many months that, without Elfride, 
his life would never be any great 
pleasure to himself, or honour to 
his Maker. 

They sat by the fire, chatting on 
external and random subjects, nei- 
ther caring to be the first to ap- 
proach the matter each most longed 
to discuss. On the table with the 
periodicals lay two or three pocket- 
books, one of them being open. 
Knight, seeing from the exposed 
page that the contents were sketches 
only, began turning the leaves over 
carelessly with his finger. When, 
some time later, Stephen was out 
of the room, Knight proceeded to 
pass the interval by looking at the 
sketches more carefully. 

The first crude ideas, pertaining 
to dwellings of all kinds, were 
roughly outlined on the different 
pages. Antiquities had been co- 
pied ; fragments of Indian columns, 
colossal statues, and outlandish or- 
nament in general, from the tem- 
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ples of Elephanta and Kenneri, 
were carelessly intruded upon by 
outlines of modern doors, windows, 
roofs, cooking-stoves, and house- 
hold furniture ; everything, in short, 
which comes within the range of a 
modern architect’s experience, who 
travels with his eyes open. Among 
these occasionally appeared rough 
delineations of medizval subjects, 
for carving or illumination—heads 
of Virgins, Saints, and Prophets. 

Stephen was not professedly a 
free-hand draughtsman, but he 
drew the human figure with cor- 
rectness and skill. In its numerous 
repetitions on the sides and edges 
of the leaves, Knight began to no- 
tice a peculiarity. All the feminine 
Saints had one type of feature. 
There were large nimbi and small 
nimbi about their drooping heads, 
but the face was always the same. 
That profile—how well Knight 
knew that profile ! 

Had there been but one speci- 
men of the familiar countenance, 
he might have passed over the 
resemblance as accidental; but a 
repetition meant more. Knight 
thought anew of Smith’s hasty 
words earlier in the day, and 
looked at the sketches again and 
again. 

On the young man’s entry, 
Knight said with palpable agita- 
tion, 

‘Stephen, who are those in- 
tended for ? 

Stephen looked over the book 
with utter unconcern : 

‘Saints and angels done in my 
leisure moments. They were in- 
tended as designs for the stained 
glass of an English church.’ 

‘But whom do you idealise by 
that type of woman you always 
adopt for the Virgin ? 

* Nobody.’ 

And then a thought raced along 
Stephen’s mind, and he looked up 
at his friend. 

The truth is, Stephen’s introduc- 
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tion of Elfride’s lineaments had 
been so unconscious, that he had 
not at first understood his com- 
panion’s drift. The hand, like the 
tongue, easily acquires the trick of 
repetition by rote, without calling 
in the mind to assist at all, and 
this had been the case here. Young 
men who cannot write verses about 
their Loves generally take to por- 
traying them, and in the early days 
of his attachment Smith had never 
been weary of outlining Elfride. 
The lay-figure now initiated an ad- 
justment of many things. Knight 
had recognised her. The oppor- 
tunity of comparing notes had 
come unsought. 

‘Elfride Swancourt, to whom I 
was engaged,’ he said quietly. 

‘Stephen !’ 

‘I know what you mean by speak- 
ing like that.’ 

‘Was it Elfride? You the man, 
Stephen ?” 

‘Yes ; and you are thinking why 
did I conceal the fact from you that 
time at Endelstow, are you not? 

‘Yes, and more—more.’ 

‘I did it for the best ; blame me 
if you will; I did it for the best. 
And now say how could I be with 
you afterwards as I had been be- 
fore 

‘I don’t know at all; I can’t say.’ 

Knightremained fixed in thought, 
and once he murmured, 

‘I had a suspicion this afternoon 
that there might be some such mean- 
ing in your words about my taking 
her away. But I dismissed it.— 
How came you to know her?’ he 
presently asked, in almost a per- 
emptory tone. 

‘I went down about the church ; 
years ago now.’ 

‘When you were with Hewby, 
of course, of course. Well, I can’t 
understand it.’ His tones rose. ‘I 
don’t know what to say, your hood- 
winking me like this for so long!’ 

‘I don’t see that I have hood- 
winked you at all.’ 
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‘Yes, yes, but—’ 

Knight arose from his seat, and 
began pacing up and down the 
room. His face was markedly pale, 
and his voice perturbed, as he said, 

‘You did not act as I should 
have towards you under those cir- 
cumstances. I feel it deeply ; and 
I tell you plainly, I shall never for- 
get it! 

‘What ?” 

‘Your behaviour at that meeting 
in the family vault, when I told you 
we were going to be married. De- 
ception, dishonesty, everywhere ; 
all the world’s of a piece !’ 

Stephen did not much like this 
misconstruction ofhis motives, even 
though it was but the hasty con- 
clusion of a friend disturbed by 
emotion. 

‘I could do no otherwise than I 
did, with due regard to her,’ he 
said stiffly. 

‘Indeed! said Knight, in the 
bitterest tone of reproach. ‘ Nor 
could you with due regard to her 
have married her, I suppose! I 
have hoped—longed—that Ae, who 
turns out to be you, would ulti- 
mately have done that.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you for 
that hope. But you talk very mys- 
teriously. I think I had about the 
best reason anybody could have 
for not doing that.’ 

‘O, what reason was it ?” 

‘That I could not.’ 

‘You ought to have made an 
opportunity ; you ought to do so 
now, in bare justice toher, Stephen !' 
cried Knight, carried beyond him- 
self. ‘That you know very well, 
and it hurts and wounds me more 
than you know to find you never 
have tried to make any reparation 
to a woman of that kind—so trust- 
ing, so apt to be run away with by 
her feelings—poor little fool, so 
much the worse for her !’ 

‘Why you talk like a madman! 
You took her away from me, did 
you not ?” 


‘ Picking up what another throws 
down can scarcely be called “ tak- 
ing away.” However, we shall not 
agree too well upon that subject, 
so we had better part.’ 

‘ But I am quite certain you mis- 
apprehend something most griev- 
ously,’ said Stephen, shaken to the 
bottom of his heart. * What have 
I done? tell me. I have lost El- 
fride, but is that such a sin?’ 

‘Was it her doing or yours ? 

“Was what ?’ 

‘That you parted.’ 

‘I will tell you honestly. It was 
hers entirely, entirely.’ 

‘ What was her reason ?” 

‘I can hardly say. But I'll tell 
the story without reserve.’ 

Stephen until to day had unhesi- 
tatingly held that she tired of him 
and turned to Knight; but he did 
not like to advance the statement 
now, or even to think the thought. 
To fancy otherwise accorded better 
with the hope to which Knight's 
estrangement had given birth: that 
love for his friend was not the 
direct cause, but a result of her 
suspension of love for himself. 

‘Such a matter must not be al- 
lowed to breed discord between us,’ 
Knight returned, relapsing into a 
manner which concealed all his 
true feeling, as if confidence now 
was intolerable. ‘I do see that 
your reticence towards me in the 
vault may have been dictated by 
considerations.’ He concluded ar- 
tificially, ‘It was a strange thing 
altogether; but not of much im- 
portance, I suppose, at this distance 
of time; and it does not concern 
me now, though I don’t mind hear- 
ing your story.’ 

These words from Knight, utter- 
ed with such an air of renunciation 
and apparent indifference, prompt- 
edSmith to speak on—perhaps with 
a little complacency—of his old 
secret engagement to Elfride. He 
told the details of its origin, and 
the peremptory words and actions 
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of her father to extinguish their 
love. 

Knight persevered in the tone 
and manner of a disinterested out- 
sider. It had become more than 
ever imperative to screen his emo- 
tions from Stephen’s eye; the young 
man would be less frank, and their 
meeting would be again embittered. 
What was the use of untoward can- 
dour? 

Stephen had now arrived at the 
point in his ingenuous narrative 
where he left the vicarage because of 
her father’s manner. Knight's inter- 
est increased. Their love seemed 
so innocent and childlike thus far. 

‘It is a nice point in casuistry,’ 
he observed, ‘to decide whether 
you were culpable or not in not 
telling Swancourt that your friends 
were poor parishioners of his. It 
was only human nature to hold your 
tongue under the circumstances. 
Well, what was the result of your 
dismissal by him?” 

‘That we agreed to be secretly 
faithful. And to insure this we 
thought we would marry.’ 

Knight’s suspense and agitation 
rose higher when Stephen entered 
upon this phase of the subject. 

‘Do you mind telling on? he 
said, steadying his manner as by a 
gymnastic feat. 

*O, not at all.’ 

Then Stephen gave in full the 
particulars of the meeting with El- 
fride at the railway station; the 
necessity they were under of going 
to London, unless the ceremony 
were to be postponed. The long 
journey of the afternoon and even- 
ing ; her timidity and revulsion of 
feeling ; its culmination on reach- 
ing London ; the crossing over to 
the down-platform and their im- 
mediate departure again, solely in 
obedience to her wish ; the journey 
all night; their anxious watching 
for the dawn; their arrival at St. 
Kirrs at last—were detailed. And 
he told how a village woman named 


Jethway was the only person who 
recognised them, either going or 
coming; and how dreadfully this 
terrified Elfride. He told how he 
waited in the fields whilst his then 
reproachful sweetheart went for her 
pony, and how the last kiss he ever 
gave her was given a mile out of 
the town, on the way to Endelstow. 

These things Stephen related 
with a will. He believed that in 
doing so he established word by 
word the reasonableness ofhis claim 
to Elfride. 

‘Curse her! curse that woman ! 
—that miserable letter that parted 
us! O God? 

Knight began pacing the room 
again, and uttered this at the farther 
end. 

‘What did you say?’ said Stephen, 
turning round. 

‘Say? DidI say anything? O, 
I was merely thinking about your 
story, and the oddness of my hav- 
ing a fancy for the same woman 
afterwards. And that now I—I 
have forgotten her almost; and 
neither of us cares about her, except 
just as a friend, you know, eh?” 

Knight still continued at the 
farther end of the room, somewhat 
in shadow. 

‘ Exactly,’ said Stephen, inwardly 
exultant, for he was really deceived 
by Knight’s off-hand manner. 

Yet he was deceived less by the 
completeness of Knight’s disguise 
than by the persuasive power which 
lay in the fact that Knight had 
never before deceived him in any- 
thing. So this supposition that his 
companion had ceased to love El- 
fride was an enormous lightening 
of the weight which had turned the 
scale against him. 

‘Admitting that Elfride could 
love another man after you,’ said 
the elder, under the same varnish 
of careless criticism, ‘ she was none 
the worse for that experience.’ 

‘The worse? Ofcourse she was 
none the worse.’ 
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‘Did you ever think it a wild 
and thoughtless thing for her to do?’ 

‘Indeed I never did,’ said Ste- 
phen. ‘I persuaded her. She saw 
no harm in it until she decided to 
return, nor did I; nor was there, 
except to the extent of indiscretion.’ 

‘Directly she thought it was 
wrong she would go no farther?’ 

‘That was it. I had just begun 
to think it wrong too.’ 

‘Such a childish escapade might 
have been misrepresented by any 
evil-disposed person, might it not ?” 

‘It might; but I never heard 
that it was. Nobody who really 
knew all the circumstances would 
have done otherwise than smile. 
If all the world had known it, El- 
fride would still have remained the 
only one who thought her action a 
sin. Poor child, she always persist- 
ed in thinking so, and was frighten- 
ed more than enough.’ 

‘Stephen, do you love her now?” 

‘Well, I like her ; I always shall, 
you know,’ he said evasively, and 
with all the strategy love suggested. 
‘But I have not seen her for so 
long that I can hardly be expected 
to love her. Do you love her still?” 

‘How shall I answer without 
being ashamed? What fickle beings 
we men are, Stephen! Men may 
lovestrongest for a while, butwomen 
love longest. I used to love her— 
in my way, you know.’ 

‘Yes, I understand. Ah, and I 
used to love her in my way. In 
fact, I loved her a good deal at one 
time ; but travel has a tendency to 
obliterate early fancies.’ 

‘It has—it has, truly.’ 

Perhaps the most extraordinary 
feature in this conversation was the 
circumstance that, though each in- 
terlocutor had at first his suspicions 
of the other’s abiding passion awak- 
ened by several little acts, neither 
would allow himself to see that his 
friend might now be speaking de- 
ceitfully as well as he. 

‘Stephen,’ resumed Knight, ‘now 


that matters are smooth between 
us, I think I must leave you. You 
won’t mind my hurrying off to my 
quarters ?” 

‘You'll stay to supper surely? 
Why didn’t you come to dinner ?” 

‘You must really excuse me this 
once.’ 

‘Then you'll drop in to breakfast 
to-morrow ?” 

‘I shall be rather pressed for 
time.’ 

‘An early breakfast, which shall 
interfere with nothing ?” 

*T’ll come,’ said Knight, with as 
much readiness as it was possible 
to graft upon a huge stock of re- 
luctance. ‘ Yes, early ; eight o’clock 
say, as we are under the same roof.’ 

‘Any time you lke. Eight it 
shall be.’ 

And Knight left him. To wear 
a mask, to dissemble his feelings 
as he had in their late miserable 
conversation, was such torture that 
he could support it no longer. It 
was the first time in Knight’s life 
that he had ever been so entirely 
the player of a part. And the man 
he had thus deceived was Stephen, 
who had docilely looked up to him 
from youth as a superior of un- 
blemished integrity. 

He went to bed, and allowed 
the fever of his excitement to rage 
uncontrolled. Stephen —it was 
only he who was the rival—only 
Stephen! There was an anti-cli- 
max of absurdity which Knight, 
wretched and conscience-stricken 
as he was, could not help recog- 
nising. Stephen was but a boy to 
him. Where the great grief lay 
was, in perceiving that the very in- 
nocence of Elfride in reading her 
little fault as one so grave was 
what had fatally misled him. Had 
Elfride, with any degree of cool- 
ness, asserted that she had done 
no harm, the poisonous breath of 
the dead Mrs. Jethway would have 
been inoperative. Why did he not 
make his little docile girl tell more? 
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If on that subject he had only ex- 
ercised the imperativeness custom- 
ary with him on others, all might 
have been revealed. It smote his 
heart like a switch when he remem- 
bered how gently she had borne 
his scourging speeches, never ans- 
wering him with a single reproach, 
only assuring him ofher unbounded 
love. 

Knight blessed Elfride for her 
sweetness, and forgot her fault. 
He pictured with a vivid fancy 
those fair summer scenes with her. 
He again saw her as at their first 
meeting, timid at speaking, yet in 
her eagerness to be explanatory 
borne forward almost against her 
will. How she would wait for him 
in green places, without showing 
any of the ordinary womanly affec- 
tations of indifference ! How proud 
she was to be seen walking with 
him, bearing legibly in her eyes 
the thought that he was the great- 
est genius in the world! 

He formed a resolution; and 
after that could make pretence of 
slumber no longer. Rising and 
dressing himself, he sat down and 
waited for day. 

That night Stephen was restless 
too. Not because of the unwont- 
edness of a return to English 
scenery ; not because he was about 
to meet his parents, and settle 
down for a while to English cot- 
tage life. He was indulging in 
dreams, and for the nonce the 
warehouses of Bombay and the 
plains and forts of Poonah were 
but a shadow’s shadow. His dream 
was based on this one atom of 
fact: Elfride and Knight had be- 
come separated, and their engage- 
ment was as if it had never been. 
Their rupture must have occurred 
soon after Stephen’s discovery of 
the fact of their union, and, Ste- 
phen went on to think, what so 
probable as that a return of her 
errant affection to himself was the 
cause ? 
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We must remember that Ste- 
phen’s opinions in this matter were 
those of a lover, and not the ba- 
lanced judgment of an unbiassed 
spectator. His naturally sanguine 
spirit built hope upon hope, till 
scarcely a doubt remained in his 
mind that her lingering tenderness 
for him had in some way been per- 
ceived by Knight, and had pro- 
voked their parting. 

To go and see Elfride was the 
suggestion of impulses it was im- 
possible to withstand. At any 
rate, to run down by rail from St. 
Kirrs to Stranton, a distance of less 
than twenty miles, and glide like 
a ghost about their old haunts, 
making stealthy inquiriesabout her, 
would be a fascinating way of pass- 
ing the first spare hours after 
reaching home on the day after the 
morrow. 

He was now a richer man than 
heretofore, standing on his own bot- 
tom; and the definite position in 
which he had rooted himself nulli- 
fied all suckers of derivation from 
peasant ancestors. He had be- 
come illustrious, even sanguine 
clarus, judging from the tone of 
the worthy mayor of St. Kirrs. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
‘ EACH TO THE LOVED ONE'S SIDE.’ 


THE friends and rivals breakfast- 
ed together the next morning. Not 
a word was said on either side up- 
on the matter discussed the pre- 
vious evening so glibly and so hol- 
lowly. Stephen was absorbed the 
greater part of the time in wishing 
he were not forced to stayin town 
yet another day. 

‘I don’t intend to leave for St. 
Kirrs till to-morrow, as you know,’ 
he said to Knight at the end of the 
meal. ‘What are you going todo 
with yourself to-day ? 

‘I have an engagement just be- 
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fore ten,’ said Knight deliberately. 
‘And after that time I must call 
upon two or three people.’ 

‘T’'ll look for you this evening,’ 
said Stephen. 

‘Yes, do. You may as well 
come and dine with me ; that is, if 
we can meet. I may not sleep in 
London to-night; in fact, I am 
absolutely unsettled as to my move- 
ments yet. However, the first 
thing I am going to do is to get 
my baggage shifted from this place 
to Bede’s Inn. Good-bye for the 
present. Ill write, you know, if I 
can’t meet you.’ 

It now wanted a quarter to nine 
o'clock. When Knight was gone, 
Stephen felt yet more impatient of 
the circumstance that another day 
would have to drag itself away 
wearily before he could set out for 
the spot of earth whereon a soft 
thought of him might perhaps be 
nourished still. On a sudden he 


admitted to his mind the possi- 


bility that the engagement he was 
waiting in town to keep might be 
postponed without any particular 
harm. 

It was no sooner perceived than 
attempted. Looking at his watch, 
he found it wanted forty minutes 
to the departure of the ten-o’clock 
train from Paddington, which left 
him a surplus quarter of an hour be- 
fore it would be necessary to start 
for the station. 

Scribbling a hasty note or two— 
one putting off the meeting, ano- 
ther to Knight apologising for not 
being able to see him in the even- 
ing—paying his bill, and leaving 
his heavier luggage to follow him 
by goods-train, he jumped into a 
cab and rattled off to the Great 
Western Station. 

Shortly afterwards he took his 
seat in the railway-carriage. 

The guard paused on his whistle, 
to let into the next compartment 
to Smith’s a man of whom Stephen 
had caught but a hasty glimpse as 
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he ran across the platform at the 
last moment. 

Smith sank back into the car- 
riage, stilled by perplexity. The 
man was like Knight ; astonishing- 
ly like him. Was it possible it 
could be he? To have got there, 
he must have driven like the wind 
to Bede’s Inn, and hardly have 
alighted before starting again. No, 
it could not be he; that was not 
his way of doing things. 

During the early part of the 
journey, Stephen Smith's thoughts 
busied themselves till his brain 
seemed swollen. One subject was 
concerning his own approaching 
actions. He was a day earlier 
than his letter to his parents had 
stated, and his arrangement with 
them had been that they should 
meet him at Plymouth; a plan 
which pleased the worthy couple 
beyond expression. Once before 
the same engagement had been 
made, which he had then quashed 
by ante-dating his arrival. This 
time he would go right on to 
Stranton; ramble in that well- 
known neighbourhood during the 
evening and next morning, making 
inquiries ; and return to Plymouth 
to meet them as arranged : a con- 
trivance which would leave their 
cherished project undisturbed ; re- 
lieving his own impatience also. 

At Chippenham there was a little 
waiting, and some loosening and 
attaching of carriages. 

Stephen looked out. At the 
same moment another man’s head 
emerged from the adjoining win- 
dow. Each looked in the other’s 
face. 

Knight and Stephen confronted 
one another. 

‘You here! said the younger 
man. 

‘Yes. It seems that you are 
too,’ said Knight strangely. 

* Yes.’ 

Never were the selfishness of 
love and the cruelty of jealousy 
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more clearly exemplified than at 
this moment. Each of the two men 
looked at his friend as he had 
never looked at him before. Each 
was ¢roubled at the other’s presence. 

‘I thought you said you were 
not coming till to-morrow,’ remark- 
ed Knight. 

‘I did. It was an afterthought 
to come to-day. This journey was 
your engagement, then ?” 

‘No, it was not. This is an 
afterthought of mine too. I left a 
note to explain it, and account for 
my not being able to meet you this 
evening as we arranged.’ 

*So did I for you.’ 

‘You don’t look well; you did 
not this morning.’ 

‘I have a headache. You are 
paler to-day than you were.’ 

‘I, too, have been suffering from 
headache. We have to wait here 
a few minutes, I think.’ 

They walked up and down the 
platform, each one more and more 
embarrassingly concerned with the 
awkwardness of his friend’s pre- 
sence. They reached the end of 
the footway, and paused in sheer 
absent-mindedness. Stephen’s va- 
canteyes rested upon the operations 
of some porters who were shifting a 
dark and richly-finished van from 
the rear of the train, to shunt ano- 
ther which was between it and the 
fore part of the train. This opera- 
tion having been concluded, the 
two friends returned to the side of 
their carriage. 

‘Will you come in here?’ said 
Knight, not very warmly. 

‘I have my rug and portmanteau 
and umbrella with me: it is rather 
bothering to move now,’ said Ste- 
phen reluctantly. ‘Why not you 
come here?’ 

‘I have my traps too. It is 
hardly worth while to shift them, 
for I shall see you again, you 
know.’ 

*O yes.’ 

And each got into his own place. 


Just at starting, a man on the plat- 
form held up his hands and stop- 
ped the train. 

Stephen looked out to see what 
was the matter. 

One of the officials was exclaim- 
ing to another, ‘That carriage 
should have been attached again. 
Can’t you see it is for the main 
line? Quick! What fools there 
are in the world ” 

‘What a confounded nuisance 
these stoppages are!’ exclaimed 
Knight impatiently, looking out 
from his compartment. ‘ What is 
it?” 

‘That singular carriage we saw 
has been unfastened from our train 
by mistake, it seems,’ said Stephen. 

He was watching the process of 
attaching it. The van or carriage, 
which he now recognised as having 
seen at Paddington before they 
started, was rich and solemn rather 
than gloomy in aspect. It seemed 
to be quite new, and of modern 
design, and its impressive person- 
ality attracted the notice of others 
besides himself. He beheld it 
gradually wheeled forward by two 
men on each side; slower and 
more sadly it seemed to approach: 
then a slight concussion, and they 
were connected with it, and off 
again. 

Stephen sat all the afternoon 
pondering upon the reason of 
Knight’s unexpected reappearance. 
Was he going as far as Stranton ? 
If so, he could only have one ob- 
ject in view—a visit to Elfride. 
And what an idea it seemed! 

At Plymouth, Smith partook of 
a little refreshment, and then went 
round to the side from which the 
Stranton train started. 

Knight was already there. 

Stephen walked up, and stood 
beside him without speaking. Two 
men at this moment crept out from 
among the wheels of the waiting 
train. 

‘The carriage is light enough,’ 
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said one in a grim tone. 
as vanity: full of nothing.’ 

‘Nothing in size, but a good 
deal in signification,’ said the other, 
a man of brighter mind and man- 
ners. 

Smith then perceived that to 
their train was attached that same 
carriage of grand and dark aspect 
which had haunted them all the 
way from London. 

* You are going on, I suppose?’ 
said Knight, turning to Stephen, 
after idly looking at the same ob- 
ject. 

“Ves.” 

‘We may as well travel together 
for the remaining distance, may we 
not ?” 

‘Certainly we will; and they 
both entered the same door. 

Evening drew on apace. It 
chanced to be the eve of St. Va- 
lentine’s—that bishop of blessed 
memory to youthful lovers—and 
the sun shone low under the rim 
of a thick hard cloud, decorating 
the eminences of the landscape 
with crowns of orange fire. As 
the train changed its direction on 
a curve, the same rays stretched 
in through the window, and coaxed 
open Knight’s half-closed eyes. 

‘You will get out at St. Kirrs, I 
suppose ? he murmured. 

‘No,’ said Stephen. ‘I am not 
expected till to-morrow.’ 

Knight was silent. 

‘And you—are you going to 
Endelstow?’ said the younger man 
pointedly. 

‘Since you ask, I can do no less 
than say I am. Stephen,’ conti- 
nued Knight slowly, and with more 
resolution of manner than he had 
shown all the day, ‘I am going to 
Endelstow to see if Elfride Swan- 
court is still free; and if so, to ask 
her to be my wife.’ 

*So am I,’ said Stephen Smith. 

‘I think you'll lose your labour,’ 
Knight returned with decision. 

‘Naturally you do.’ There was a 
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strong accent of bitterness in Ste- 
phen’s voice. ‘ You might have said 
hope instead of think,’ he added. 

‘I might have done no such 
thing. I gave you my opinion. 
Elfride Swancourt may have loved 
you once, no doubt, but it was 
when she was so young that she 
hardly knew her own mind.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Stephen laco- 
nically. ‘She knew her mind as 
well as I did. We are the same 
age. If you hadn’t interfered—’ 

‘Don’t say that—don’t say it, 
Stephen! How can you make out 
that I interfered? Be just, please.’ 

* Well,’ said his friend, ‘she was 
mine before she was yours—you 
know that! And it seemed a hard 
thing to find you had her, and that 
if it had not been for you all might 
have turned out well for me.’ 

Stephen spoke with a swelling 
heart, and looked out of the win- 
dow to hide the emotion that 
would make itself visible upon his 
face. 

‘It is absurd,’ said Knight in a 
kinder tone, ‘for you to look at 
the matter in that light. What I 
tell you is for your good. You 
naturally do not like to realise the 
truth—that her liking for you was 
only a girl’s first fancy, which has 
no root ever.’ 

‘It is not true!’ said Stephen 
passionately. ‘It was you put me 
out. And now you'll be pushing 
in again between us, and depriv- 
ing me of my chance again! My 
right, that’s what it is! How un- 
generous of you to come anew and 
try to take her away from me! 
When you had her, I did not inter- 
fere ; and you might, I think, Mr. 
Knight, do by me as I did by you " 

‘Don’t “ Mr.” me; you are as 
well in the world as I am now.’ 

‘First love is deepest ; and that 
was mine.’ 

‘Who told you that?’ said Knight 
superciliously. 

‘I had her first love. And it was 
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through me that you and she were 
parted. I can guess that well 
enough.’ 

‘It was. And if I were to ex- 
plain to you in what way that 
operated in parting us, I should 
convince you that you do quite 
wrong in intruding upon her— 
that, as I said at first, your labour 
will be lost. I don’t choose to 
explain, because the particulars 
are painful. But if you won't lis- 
ten to me, go on, for heaven’s 
sake. I don’t care what you do, 
my boy.’ 

‘You have no right to domineer 
over me as you do! Just because, 
when I was a lad, I was accus- 
tomed to look up to you as a mas- 
ter, and you helped me a little, 
for which I cared for you and have 
loved you too much, you assume 
too much now, and step in before 
me. It is cruel—it is unjust—of 
you to injure me so!’ 

Knight showed himself keenly 
hurt at this. ‘Stephen, those words 
are untrue and unworthy of any 
man, and they are unworthy of 
you. You. know you wrong me. 
If you have ever profited by any 
instruction of mine, I am only too 
glad to know it. You know it 


was given ungrudgingly, and that: 


I have never once looked upon it 
as making you in any way a debtor 
to me.’ 

Stephen’s naturally gentle na- 
ture was touched, and it was in a 
troubled voice that he said, ‘ Yes, 
yes. Iam unjust in that—I own 
it.’ 

‘This is St. Kirrs Station, I 
think. Are you going to get out?’ 

Knight’s manner of returning to 
the matter in hand drew Stephen 
again into himself. ‘No: I told 
you I was going to Stranton,’ he 
resolutely replied. 

Knight’s features became im- 
passive, and he said no more. The 
train continued rattling on, and 
Stephen leant back in his corner 


and closed his eyes. The yellows 
of evening had turned to browns, 
the dusky shades thickened, and 
a flying cloud of dust occasionally 
stroked the window—borne upon 
a chilling breeze which blew from 
the north-east. The previously 
gilded but now dreary hills began 
to lose their daylight aspects of 
rotundity, and to become black 
discs vandyked against the sky, 
all nature wearing the cloak that 
six o’clock casts over the land- 
scape at this time of the year. 

Stephen started up in bewilder- 
ment after a long stillness, and it 
was some time before he recol- 
lected himself. 

‘Well, how real, how real! he 
exclaimed, brushing his hand across 
his eyes. 

‘What is? said Knight. 

‘That dream. I fell asleep for 
a few minutes, and have had a 
dream—the most vivid I ever re- 
member.’ 

He wearily looked out into the 
gloom. They were now drawing 
near to Stranton. The lighting of 
the lamps was perceptible through 
the veil of evening—each flame 
starting into existence at intervals, 
and blinking weakly against the 
gusts of wind. 

‘What did you dream?’ said 
Knight moodily. 

*O, nothing to be told. ”Twas 
a sort of incubus. There is never 
anything in dreams.’ 

‘I hardly supposed there was.’ 

‘I know that. However, what 
I so vividly dreamt was this, since 
you would like to hear. It was 
the brightest of bright mornings at 
East Endelstow church, and you 
and I stood by the font. Far 
away in the chancel Lord Luxel- 
lian was standing alone, cold and 
impassive, and utterly unlike his 
usual self; but I knew it was he. 
Inside the altar-rail stood a strange 
clergyman with his book open. 
He looked up and said to Lord 
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Luxellian, ‘‘ Where’s the bride ?” 
Lord Luxellian said, “ There’s no 
bride.” At that moment some- 
body came in at the door, and I 
knew her to be Lady Luxellian 
who died. He turned and said to 
her, “I thought you were in the 
vault below us; but that could 
have only been a dream of mine. 
Come on.” Then she came on. 
And in brushing between us she 
chilled me so with cold that I ex- 
claimed, “‘ The life is gone out of 
me!” and, in the way of dreams, I 
awoke. But here we are at Stran- 
ton.’ 

They were slowly entering the 
station. 

‘What are you going to do?’ 
said Knight. ‘Do you really in- 
tend to call on the Swancourts ?” 

‘By no means. I am going to 
make inquiries first. I shall stay 
at the Luxellian Arms to-night. 
You will go right on to Endelstow, 
I suppose, at once?” 

‘I can hardly do that at this 
time of the day. Perhaps you are 
not aware that the family—her 
father at any rate—is at variance 
with me as much as with you.’ 

‘I didn’t know it.’ 

‘And that I cannot rush into 
the house as an old friend any 
more than you can. Certainly I 
have the privileges of a distant re- 
lationship, whatever they may be.’ 

Knight let down the window, 
and looked ahead. ‘There are a 
great many people at the station,’ 
he said. ‘They seem all to be on 
the look-out for us.’ 

When the train stopped, the half- 
estranged friends could perceive 
by the lamplight that the assem- 
blage of idlers enclosed as a ker- 
nel a group of men in black cloaks. 
A side gate in the platform-railing 
was open, and outside this stood 
a dark vehicle, which they could 
not at first characterise. Then 
Knight saw on its upper part forms 
against the sky like fir-trees by 


night, and knew the vehicle to be 
a hearse. Few people were at the 
carriage-doors to meet the passen- 
gers; the majority had congre- 
gated at this upper end. Knight 
and Stephen alighted, and turned 
for a moment in the same direc- 
tion. 

The sombre van, which had ac- 
companied them all day, now be- 
gan to reveal that their destination 
was also its own. It had been 
drawn up exactly opposite the open 
gate. The bystanders all fell back, 
forming a clear lane from the gate- 
way to the van, and the men in 
cloaks entered the latter convey- 
ance. 

‘They are labourers, I fancy,’ 
said Stephen. ‘Ah, it is strange ; 
but I recognise three of them as 
Endelstow men. Rather remark- 
able, this.’ 

Presently they began to come 
out, two and two; and under the 
rays of the lamp they were seen to 
bear between them a light-coloured 
coffin of satin-wood, brightly pol- 
ished, and without a nail. The 
eight men took the burden upon 
their shoulders, and slowly crossed 
with it over to the gate. 

Knight and Stephen went out- 
side, and came close to the proces- 
sion as it moved off. A carriage be- 
longing to the cortége turned round 
close to a lamp. ‘The rays shone 
in upon the face of the vicar of 
Endelstow, Mr. Swancourt—look- 
ing many years older than when 
they had last seen him. Knight 
and Stephen involuntarily drew 
back. 

Knight spoke to a bystander. 
‘What has Mr. Swancourt to do 
with that funeral ?’ 

‘He is the lady’s father,’ said 
the bystander. 

‘What lady’sfather?’ said Knight, 
in a voice so hollow that the man 
stared at him. 

‘The father of the lady in the 
coffin, She died in London, you 
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know, and has been brought here 
by this train. She is to be taken 
home to-night, and buried to-mor- 
row.’ 

Knight stood staring blindly at 
where the hearse had been; as if 
he saw it, or some one, there. 
Then he turned, and beheld the 
lithe form of Stephen bowed down 
like that of an old man. He took 
his young friend’s arm, and led 
him away from the light. 


CHAPTER XL. 
‘ WELCOME, PROUD LADY.’ 


Ha tr an hour has passed. Two 
miserable men are wandering in 
the darkness up the road from 
Stranton to Endelstow. 

‘Has she broken her heart?’ 
said Henry Knight. ‘Can it be 
that I have killed her? I was bit- 
ter with her, Stephen, and she has 
died! And may God have zo 
mercy upon me !’ 

‘How can you have killed her 
more than I?” 

‘Why, I went away from her— 
stole away almost—and didn’t tell 
her I should not come again ; and 
at that last meeting I did not kiss 
her once, but let her miserably go. 
I have been a fool—a fool! I 
wish the most abject confession of 
it before crowds of my countrymen 
could in any way make amends to 
my darling for the intense cruelty 
I have shown her.’ 

‘ Your darling ! said Stephen, 
with a sort of wild laugh. ‘ Any 
man can say that, I suppose; any 
man can. I know this, she was 
my darling before she was yours ; 
and after too. If anybody has a 
right to call her his own, it is I.’ 

‘You talk like a man in the 
dark ; which is what you are. Did 
she ever do anything for you ? 
Risk her name, for instance, for 
you ?” 
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‘Yes, she did,’ said Stephen em- 
phatically. 

‘Not entirely. Did she ever 
live for you—prove she could not 
live without you—laugh and weep 
for you ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Never! 
life for you—no ! 
for me.’ 

‘Then it was in kindness only. 
When did she risk her life for you?’ 

‘To save mine on the cliff yon- 
der. The poor child was with me 
looking at the approach of the 
Puffin steamboat, and I slipped 
down. We both had a narrow 
escape. I wish we had died there.’ 

‘ Ah, but wait,’ Stephen pleaded, 
with wet eyes. ‘She went on that 
cliff to see me arrive home: she 
had promised it. She told me she 
would months before. And would 
she have gone there if she had not 
cared for me at all?’ 

‘You have an idea that Elfride 
died for you, no doubt,’ said Knight 
with a mournful sarcasm too nerve- 
less to support itself. 

‘Never mind. If we find that 
—that she died yours, I’ll say no 
more ever.’ 

‘ And if we find she died yours, 
I'll say no more.’ 

‘Very well—so it shall be.’ 

The dark clouds into which the 
sun had sunk had begun to drop 
rain in an increasing volume. 

‘Can we wait somewhere here 
till this shower is over?’ said Ste- 
phen desultorily. 

‘As you will. But itis not worth 
while. We’ll hear the particulars, 
and return. Don’t let people know 
who we are. I am not much now.’ 

They had reached a point at 
which the road branched into two 
—just outside the west village, 
one fork of the diverging routes 
passing into the latter place, the 
other stretching on to East Endel- 
stow. Having come some of the 
distance by the footpath, they now 
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found that the hearse was only a 
little in advance of them. 

‘I fancy it has turned off to 
East Endelstow. Can you see?’ 

‘I cannot. You must be mis- 
taken.’ 

Knight and Stephen entered the 
village. A bar of fiery light lay 
across the road, proceeding from 
the half-open door of a smithy, in 
which bellows were heard blowing 
and a hammer ringing. The rain 
had increased, and they mechanic- 
ally turned for shelter towards the 
warm and cosy scene. 

Close at their heels came ano- 
ther man, without overcoat or um- 
brella, and with a parcel under his 
arm. 

‘A wet evening,’ he said to the 
two friends, and passed by them. 
They stood in the outer penthouse, 
but the man went in to the fire. 

The smith ceased his blowing, 
and began talking to the man who 
had entered. 

‘I have come from Stranton,’ he 
said. ‘Was obliged to come to- 
night, you know.’ 

He held the parcel, which was 
a flat one, towards the firelight, to 
learn if the rain had penetrated it. 
Resting it edgewise on the forge, he 
supported it perpendicularly with 
one hand, wiping his face with the 
handkerchief he held in the other. 

‘I suppose you know what I’ve 
got here?’ he observed to the 
smith. 

‘No, I don’t,’ said the smith, 
pausing again on his bellows. 

* As the rain’s not over, I'll show 
you,’ said the bearer. 

He laid the thin and broad pack- 
age, which had acute angles in 
different directions, flat upon the 
anvil, and the smith blew up the 
fire to give him more light. First, 
after untying the package, a sheet 
of brown paper was removed : this 
was laid flat. Then he unfolded a 
piece of baize: this also he spread 
flat on the paper. The third cover- 
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ing was a wrapper of tissue paper, 
which was spread out in its turn. 
The enclosure was revealed, and 
he held it up for the smith’s in- 
spection. 

*O—I see" said the smith, kind- 
ling with a chastened interest, and 
drawing close. ‘ Poor young lady 
—ah, a terrible melancholy thing, 
so soon too!’ 

Knight and Stephen turned their 
heads and looked. 

‘And what’s that? 
the smith. 

‘ That’s the coronet—beautifully 
finished, isn’t it? Ah, that cost 
some money !’ 

‘’Tis as fine a bit of metal-work 
as ever I see—that ’tis.’ 

‘It came from the same people 
as the coffin, you know, but was 
not ready soon enough to be sent 
round to the town-house yesterday. 
I’ve got to fix it on this very night.’ 

The carefully - packed articles 
were a coffin-plate and coronet. 

Knight and Stephen came for- 
ward. The undertaker’s man, on 
seeing them look for the inscrip- 
tion, civilly turned it round towards 
them, and each read, almost at one 
moment, by the ruddy light of the 
coals : 


continued 


EFFRIDE, 
Wife of Spenser Hugo Lurellian, 
Fifteenth Baron Yurellian: 


Died February 10, 1867. 


They read it, and read it, and 
read it again—Stephen and Knight 
—as if animated by one soul. Then 
Stephen put his hand upon Knight's 
arm, and they retired from the yel- 
low glow, farther, farther, till the 
chill darkness enclosed them round, 
and the quiet sky asserted its pre- 
sence overhead as a dim gray sheet 
of blank monotony. 

‘Where shall we go?’ said Ste- 
phen. 

‘I don’t know.’ 

A long silence ensued. ‘ Elfride 
UU 
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married,’ said Stephen then in a 
whisper, as if he feared to let the 
assertion loose on the world. 

‘ False,’ whispered Knight. 

‘And dead. Denied us both. 
I hate “ false”—I hate it! 

Knight made no answer. 

Nothing was heard by them now 
save the slow measurement of time 
by their beating pulses, the soft 
touch of the dribbling rain upon 
their clothes, and the low purr of 
the blacksmith’s bellows hard by. 

‘Shall we follow Elfie any far- 
ther ?’ Stephen said. 

‘No: let us leave her alone. 
She is beyond our love, and let 
her be beyond our reproach. Since 
we don’t know half the reasons 
that made her do as she did, Ste- 
phen, how can we say, even now, 
that she was not pure and true in 
heart? Knight’s voice had now 
become mild and gentleas a child’s. 
He went on: ‘ Can we call her am- 
bitious? No. Circumstance has, 
as usual, overpowered her pur- 
poses—fragile and delicate as she 
—liable to be overthrown in a mo- 
ment by the coarse elements of ac- 
cident. I know that’s it—don’t 
you ?” 

‘It may be—it must be. Let 
us go on.’ 

They proceeded to retrace their 
steps towards Stranton, and wan- 
dered on in silence for many mi- 
nutes. Stephen then paused, and 
lightly put his hand within Knight's 
arm. r 

‘I wonder how she came to die,’ 
he said in a broken whisper. ‘ Shall 
we return and learn a little more ? 

They turned back again, and en- 
tering Endelstow a second time, 
came to a door which was standing 
open. It was that of an inn called 
the Welcome Home, and the house 
appeared to have been recently 
repaired and entirely modernised. 
The name too was not that of the 
same landlord as formerly, but 
Martin Cannister’s. 
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Knight and Smith entered. The 
inn was quite silent, and they fol- 
lowed the passage till they reached 
the kitchen, where a huge fire was 
burning, which roared up the chim- 
ney, and sent over the floor, ceil- 
ing, and newly-whitened walls a 
glare so intense as to make the 
candle quite a secondary light. A 
woman in a white apron and black 
gown was standing there alone be- 
hind a cleanly-scrubbed deal-table. 
Stephen first, and Knight after- 
wards, recognised her as Unity, who 
had been parlour-maid at the vicar- 
age and young-lady’s-maid at the 
Crags. 

‘Unity,’ said Stephen 
‘don’t you know me?” 

She looked inquiringlyamoment, 
and her face cleared up. 

‘Mr. Smith—ay, that it is! she 
said. ‘And that’s Mr. Knight. I 
beg you to sit down. Perhaps you 
know that since I saw you last I 
have married Martin Cannister.’ 

* How long have you been mar- 
ried ?” 

‘About five months. We were 
married the same day that my dear 
Miss Elfie became Lady Luxellian.’ 
Tears appeared in Unity’s eyes, 
and filled them, and fell down her 
cheeks in spite of efforts to the 
contrary. 

The agony of the two men in 
resolutely controlling themselves 
when thus exampled to admit re- 
lief of the same kind was distress- 
ing. They both turned their backs 
and walked a few steps away. 

Then Unity said, ‘ Will you go 
into the parlour, gentlemen ?” 

‘Let us stay here with her,’ 
Knight whispered, and turning said, 
‘No; we will sit here. We want 
to rest here for a time, if you 
please.’ 

That evening the 


softly, 


sorrowing 


friends sat with their hostess be- 
side the large fire, Knight in the 
recess formed by the chimney 
breast, where he was in shade. 


Eee 
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And by showing a little confidence 
they won hers, and she told them 
what they had stayed to hear—the 
latter history of poor Elfride. 

‘One day — after you, Mr. 
Knight, left us for the last time— 
she was missed from the Crags, 
and her father went after her, and 
brought her home ill. Where she 
went to, I never knew—but she 
was very unwell for weeks after- 
wards. And she said to me that 
she didn’t care what became of her, 
and she wished she could die. 
When she was better, I said she 
would live to be married yet, and 
she said then, “Yes; I'll do any- 
thing for the benefit of my family, 
so as to turn my useless life to some 
practical account.” Well, it began 
like this about Lord Luxellian 
courting her. The first Lady Lux- 
ellian had died, and he was in 
great trouble because the little 
girls were left motherless. After 
a while they used to come and see 
her in their little black frocks, for 
they liked her as well or better 
than their own mother — that’s 
true. They used to call her “little 
mamma.” These children made 
her a shade livelier, but she was 
not the girl she had been—I could 
see that—and she grew thinner a 
good deal. Well, my lord got to 
ask the Swancourts oftener and 
oftener to dinner—nobody else of 
his acquaintance—and at last the 
vicar’s family were backwards and 
forwards at all hours of the day. 
Well, people say that the little girls 
asked their father to let Miss El- 
fride come and live with them, and 
that he said perhaps he would if 
they were good children. How- 
ever, the time went on, and one 
day I said, “‘ Miss Elfride, you don’t 
look so well as you used to; and 
though nobody else seems to notice 
it, I do.” 

‘She laughed a little, and said, 
“I shall live to be married yet, as 
you told me.” 
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“Shall you, miss? I am glad to 
hear that,” I said. 

“Who do you think I am going 
to be married to?” she said again. 

“Mr. Knight, I suppose,” said I. 

“QO!” she cried, and turned off 
so white, and afore I could get to 
her she had sunk down like a heap 
of clothes, and fainted away. Well, 
then she came to herself after a 
time, and said, 

“Unity, now we'll go on with 
our conversation.” 

“ Better not to-day, miss,” I said. 

“ Yes, we will,” she said. “ Who 
do you think I am going to be mar- 
ried to ?” 

“ T don’t know,” I said this time. 

** Guess,” she said. 

“*Tisn’t my lord, is it?” says I. 

“Yes, ’tis,” says she, in a sick 
wild way. 

“But he don’t come courting 
much,” I said. 

“Ah! you don’t know,” she 
said, and told me ’twas going to be 
in October. After that she fresh- 
ened up a bit—whether ’twas with 
the thought of getting away from 
home or not, I don’t know. For, 
perhaps, I may as well speak plain- 
ly, and tell you that her home was 
no home to her now. Her father 
was bitter to her and harsh upon 
her ; and though Mrs. Swancourt 
was well enough in her way, ‘twas 
a sort of cold politeness that was 
not worth much, and the little thing 
had a worrying time of it altogether. 
About a month before the wedding, 
she and my lord and the two chil- 
dren used to ride about together 
upon horseback, and a very pretty 
sight they were; and if you'll be- 
lieve me, I never saw him once 
with her unless the children were 
with her too—which made the 
courting so strange-looking. Ay, 
and my lord is so handsome, you 
know, so that at last I think she 
rather liked him; and I have seen 
her smile and blush a bit at things 
he said. He wanted her the more 
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because the children did, for every- 
body could see that she would bea 
most tender mother to them, and 
friend and playmate too. And my 
lord is not only handsome, but a 
splendid courter, and up to all the 
ways o’t. So he made her the beau- 
tifullest presents; ah, one I can 
mind—a lovely bracelet, with dia- 
monds and emeralds. O, how red 
her face came when she saw it! 
The old roses came back to her 
cheeks for a minute or two then. 
I helped dress her the day we both 
were married—it was the best ser- 
vice I did her, poor child! When 
she was ready, I ran up-stairs and 
slipped on my own wedding-gown, 
and away they went, and away 
went Martin andI; and nosooner 
had my lord and my lady been 
married than the parson married 
us. It was a very quiet pair of 
weddings—hardly anybody knew 
it. Well, hope will hold its own 
in a young heart, if so be it can; 
and my lady freshened up a bit, for 
my lord was so handsome and 
kind.’ 

‘How came she to die—and 
away from home? murmured 
Knight. 

‘Don’t you see, sir, she fell off 
again afore they'd been married 
long, and my lord took her abroad 
for change of scene. They were 
coming home, and had got as far 
as London, when she was taken 
very ill and couldn’t be moved, and 
there she died.’ 

‘Was he very fond of her?’ 

‘What, my lord? O, he was!’ 

* Very fond of her ?’ 

* Very, beyond everything. Not 
suddenly, but by slow degrees. 
’Twas her nature to win people 
more when they knew her well. 
He'd have died for her, I believe. 
Poor my lord, he’s heart-broken 
now !’ 

‘ The funeral is to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes; my husband is now at 
the vault with the masons, opening 
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the steps and cleaning down the 
walls.’ 


The next day two men walked 
up the valley from Stranton to East 
Endelstow Church. And when the 
funeral was over, and every one had 
left the lawn-like churchyard, the 
pair went softly down the steps of 
the Luxellian vault, and under the 
low groined arches they had beheld 
once before, lit up then as now. 
In the new niche of the crypt lay 
a rather new coffin, which had lost 
some of its lustre, and a newer 
coffin still, bright, and untarnished 
in the slightest degree. 

Beside the latter was the dark 
form ofa man, kneeling on the damp 
floor, his body flung across the 
coffin, his hands clasped, and his 
whole frame seemingly given up in 
utter abandonment to grief. He was 
still young—younger, perhaps, than 
Knight—and even now showed how 
graceful was his figure and sym- 
metrical his build. He murmured 
a prayer half aloud, and was quite 
unconscious that two others were 
standing within a few yards of him. 

Knight and Stephen had ad- 
vanced to where they stood beside 
Elfride on the day all three had met 
there, before she had herself gone 
down into silence like her ances- 
tors, and shut her bright blue eyes 
for ever. Not until then did they 
see the kneeling figure in the dim 
light. Knight instantly recognised 
the mourner as Lord Luxellian, 
the bereaved husband of Elfride. 

They felt themselves to be in- 
truders. 

Knight pressed Stephen back, 
and they silently withdrew as they 
had entered. 

‘Come away,’ he said, in a bro- 
ken voice. ‘We have no right to 
be there. Another stands before 
us—nearer to her than we ! 

And side by side they both re- 
traced their steps down the gray 
still valley to Stranton. 
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Now that locomotion is so rapid 
that a man can have a picnic over 
the bones of Ptolemy, a flirtation 
with the fair maids of Cashmere, 
or a few days’ shooting with the last 
of the Mohicans, as easily as his 
great-grandfather could get from 
end to end of his own tight little 
island, few of even Nature’s most 
secluded spots will long remain un- 
polluted by the irrepressible Ameri- 
can’s tobacco-juice, or unprofaned 
by the ubiquitous Briton’s empty 
pale-ale bottles and greasy sand- 
wich-papers. 

Not long ago I read the follow- 
ing notice in one of our leading 
sporting papers : 

‘For the benefit of those who 


may contemplate spending their 
summer or autumnal holidays in 
Assam, I may note that elephant- 
hunting in that country is to be 
brought under more precise regula- 


tions than heretofore. Each dis- 
trict is to be divided into mehals, 
according to the number of poongs 
or salt-licks in each. The right of 
hunting in each mehal will be an- 
nually sold by auction, and a lease 
will be given to the purchaser, en- 
titling him to work the forests from 
the ist of October to the 31st of 
March. The lessees, I may add 
for the sporting reader’s informa- 
tion, are not to be restricted to any 
particular kind. of hunting, but a 
preference will be given to men of 
substance, who would tender for 
more than one mehal, and work 
by Kheddah. The government re- 
serves a royal of 100 rupees — 
something under a tenner —for 
every elephant caught, and the right 
to purchase any beast over seven 
feet, at prices varying from 300 


to 500 rupees, according to size. 
Much uncertainty exists as to the 
best mode of catching elephants. 
In some districts mela shikar and 
capture by the noose are con- 
demned. In others this mode is 
preferred to Kheddahs. The Gar- 
row Hills are reported full of ele- 
phants.’ 

Towards the end of a London 
season, a few years hence, we may 
possibly hear some such conversa- 
tion as this: 

‘Well, Algy, old fellow, what do 
you say to a little ostrich shooting 
at my place in South America ?” 

*Can’t this year, my dear boy; 
thanks very much. I’ve promised 
Fred Tearaway to go for a month’s 
fishing at the Source of the Nile. 
But I thought Jack Dancer was 
going with you ?” 

* So hewas, bless his good-nature, 
but that black-eyed little Mrs. 
Flighty has carried him off with 
Cook’s excursion to Greenland’s 
icy mountains.’ 

Thank goodness there are, how- 
ever, at present a few little corners 
of earth still undisturbed, and in 
one of these it was once my luck 
to enjoy a few days of the most 
glorious sport imaginable. 

Shortly before the completion of 
the Central Pacific Railway, I was 
staying with the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly at Olympia— 
a little city of the backwoods, 
which considers itself the capital 
of that wild Pacific division of the 
United States known as Washing- 
ton Territory. Pray don’t for a 
moment imagine that by thus par- 
ticularising the locality of Olympia 
I underrate any one’s geographical 
knowledge, but even a member of 
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the Royal Geographical Society 
must own that we sometimes find 
such indigestible masses of infor- 
mation crammed into the heads of 
young people, that their disentan- 
glement is not only a matter of 
the greatest difficulty to the young 
people themselves, but often of 
considerable astonishment to their 
friends. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure 
of talking to a charming young lady 
of sweet seventeen (just come out, 
and jubilant at having escaped from 
her ‘bothering’ governesses and 
‘horrid’ schoolroom), who revelled 
in the belief that Kaffraria was 
a State of the German Enmpire, 
and that the Holy Sepulchre was 
somewhere in Yorkshire! Shades 
of Kaisers and Apostles! But ex- 
tremes, they say, meet. Who knows 
but what it may be the fate of the 
sweet owner of that chaotic mind 
to marry a member of the Royal 
Geographical Society, go to Kaf- 
fraria for the honeymoon, astonish 
the Hottentots with German, and 
live happily ever afterwards! But 
to return to my story. 

Having spent a most delightful 
Christmas with the hospitable 
Speaker and his merry family, 
and just as I was thinking of wish- 
ing them good-bye, I met an old 
hunting acquaintance, who begged 
me to join him in atripto his favour- 
ite winter shooting-ground. Being 
an enthusiastic sportsman and an 
ardent lover of Nature, I gladly ac- 
cepted hisoffer, and New Year’s Day 
found us on the ground, with our 
tents pitched and everything snug. 

My companion was rather a cele- 
brated character on that coast, and 
I may as well, before proceeding 
farther, give a slight sketch of his 
appearance and history. He was 
nearly fifty years of age, although 
a fresh complexion and fair curly 
hair made him look many years 
younger. Considerably under six 


feet in height, he yet looked as if 
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he would be an ugly customer in a 
‘rough-and-tumble’ fight (a thing 
common enough at that period in 
the western wilds of the States), for 
his limbs were immense, and his 
chest and shoulders tremendous. 
His proper name was Augustus 
Longhurst, but that had early been 
abbreviated by his fellow back- 
woodsmen to Gussy Long, and 
eventually—as his inventive talent 
became known—to Gassy Long. 
He certainly had the most wonder- 
ful talent for scientific lying, com- 
bined with an extraordinary com- 
mand of countenance, and never 
seemed so happy as when spinning 
yarns to a man who (like myself) 
pretended to believe them. Twenty 
years before, he had come out to 
that coast as a lieutenant on board 
one of her Majesty’s frigates, and, 
after some quarrel with one of the 
superior officers, had run away to 
the gold-mines. Why he had never 
returned home during all those 
wasted years, I never could under- 
stand, for he was well connected, 
and at the very time I was with 
him he had a brother who was com- 
manding a ship in our navy. No 
one seemed to know how he had 
lived during the first few years after 
leaving his ship, but during the last 
ten or a dozen his time had been 
spent wandering between San Fran- 
cisco and British Columbia—ever 
the first in a rush to new diggings, 
and ever the first to spend the gold 
he had toiled so hard to get. And 
such is the objectless life of too 
many of those whom the old folks 
at home are in the habit of admir- 
ing as ‘hardy pioneers.’ The pre- 
vious summer, Gassy Long had 
taken unto himself a helpmate, in 
the shape of an Indian squaw; but 
I don't think their nuptials had 
been blessed by the Church, al- 
though Gassy used to profess to 
be a particular friend of the bishop. 
Two young brothers of the squaw 
followed her fortunes, and acted as 
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attendants to her and her white 
husband. 

Our little camp was pitched just 
within the forest which ran along 
nearly parallel with the sea-shore, 
and about half a mile distant from 
the water itself. Between the forest 
and beach was flat, open, meadow 
kind of land, intersected in every 
direction by various-sized sloughs, 
in which myriads of all kinds of 
wild -fowl were disporting them- 
selves. Immediately after break- 
fast, the morning following our 
arrival, Gassy proposed our going 
together to try our luck amongst our 
quacking neighbours. Although he 
was a man who spent most of his 
time during the winter in shooting 
deer and wild-fowl for the markets, 
Gassy was about the worst shot 
with whom I ever had the mis- 
fortune to shoot; and I was con- 
siderably astonished at his asking 
me to accompany him, as it was 
a thing he had hitherto always 
made a particular point of avoid- 
ing. Knowing what an exceedingly 
bad shot he was, and hating being 
laughed at, he invariably made a 
point of shooting by himself. His 
favourite dodge was to wait in some 
snug retreat close to a good feed- 
ing-ground, fire into the middle of 
a lot of wild-fowl (with his huge 
eight-bore double-barrel) as they 
sat on the water, and then come 
back to camp and narrate what 
wonderful sport he’d had shooting 
the half dozen couple of birds he 
produced. 

The right and left and other 
difficult shots he had made were 
always something marvellous. And 
the circumstantial and apparently 
truthful manner in which he told 
of his exploits was so perfect, that 
(after two or three repetitions) he 
began to think (what no one else 
ever did) he really must have been 
the hero of some of the prodigies 
he so minutely described. 

Whether on this occasion he put 


his trust entirely in Providence, or 
inthe extra-large charges of smaller- 
sized shot which his Indian boys 
afterwards told me they had seen 
him slip into his gun, or whether he 
had made up his mind not (if it 
could possibly be avoided) to dis- 
charge his gun at anything, I could 
not tell. 

‘I’m not the least a jealous shot,’ 
he observedas we started, ‘so mind, 
don’t wait for me to shoot ifa bird 
gets up in front of both of us.’ 

Many sportsmen have no doubt 
made the same remark; and al- 
though I may therefore lay myself 
open to the accusation of having 
committed a plagiarism, I must 
take this opportunity of saying how 
very much pleasanter it is to shoot 
with a man who, if he misses his 
birds by the dozen, makes no 
noise about it (excepting of course 
with his gun), than with a very 
much better shot who insists upon 
boring one, each time he may hap- 
pen to miss, with all kinds of ex- 
cuses for not having killed the bird 
he shot at. In nine cases out of 
ten the true reason lies behind the 
stock, and he knows it just as well 
as you do. Gassy’s bad shooting, 
according to his ez’ account that 
is, was never by any earthly chance 
attributable to any cause for which 
he could possibly be answerable. 
He would try to argue himself out 
of the most palpable miss with the 
utmost assurance, and flounder out 
of any argumentative fix he might 
happen to get into by making 
some one of his more than usually 
startling assertions, which he felt 
confident would silence almost any- 
body. Generally, however, if driven 
to a last resource, he would try and 
make out that the blame rested 
somehow (though the ‘how’ was 
seldom very clear) with one or the 
other of his much-abused Indian 
lads ; and these ’cute little rascals, 
thoroughly well up to all their mas- 
ter’s manceuvres, usually took it in 
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turn to be the scapegoat. Gassy 
and I had not walked more than 
fifty yards from the edge of the 
forest, when up rose a fine mallard 
from a small ditch about five yards 
in front of his feet. The bird flew 
away entirely on Gassy’s side, so of 
course I did not attempt to fire. 
In a much shorter time than it 
takes me to describe one quarter of 
the performance, Gassy glanced 
round at me with a somewhat pite- 
ous expression of countenance, and, 
seeing that I fully intended leaving 
the bird to him, raised up his demi- 
cannon and discharged first one 
barrel and then the other. I should 
think he must have sent at least 
four ounces of shot somewhere in 
the direction of that duck’s line of 
flight, but not one grain touched 
the lucky bird, judging from the 
merry way in which it continued its 
course, and the unruffled state of 
its plumage. 

‘There’s no denying or getting 
out of that, friend Gassy,’ thought 
I, and I laughed consumedly in my 
sleeve. Considering that the duck 
was not more than thirty-five or 
forty yards distant when Long had 
finished his thundering attempt on 
its life, I might possibly have been 
able to ‘ wipe his eye’ by killing it 
myself. But I knew my customer 
too well, and did not attempt it. 
For I felt sure, had I shot it, Gassy 
would most certainly have declared, 
by all the gods and goddesses, it 
was his shot that had brought the 
bird down, and would very likely 
have abused me into the bargain 
for shooting at a bird he would 
vow he had killed himself. So I 
let the mallard fly away, and waited 
wonderingly to see what he would 
do, and whether it were possible 
for him to avoid being obliged to 
acknowledge, for once, that he had 
made a clean miss. But a very 
few moments was I kept waiting. 
The never-to-be-conquered Gassy, 
after muttering sundry impreca- 
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tions on things in general, and his 
two unlucky boys in particular, 
hurried as fast as his legs would 
carry him back to the camp, which, 
being only forty or fifty yards in- 
side the forest, was close at hand. 
As we neared the camp, Gassy’s 
bad language became louder and 
more emphatic; and I don’t think 
I ever heard any one utter in so 
short a time so many and so varied 
a string of blasphemies. ‘Who 
loaded my gun?’ shouted Gassy, as 
soon as we got near enough to the 
tents to be heard. As neither of the 
boys had performed that operation, 
of course he received no answer. 
Not in the least put out, however, 
by this, he seized hold of the 
nearer of the two unfortunates, and, 
with a stick he had picked up, set 
to work in grim silence, and gave 
the poor wriggling young Indian a 
tremendous thrashing; and then 
turning to me with a most satisfied 
air, calmly said, ‘I think that will 
teach the young imp, the next time 
he loads my gun, not to forget /o 
put in the shot f 

I was too much astounded to ut- 
ter a syllable, and for several min- 
utes sat on a fallen tree in a state 
of speechless wonder at Gassy’s 
matchless ingenuity. At last I re- 
covered myself sufficiently to laugh, 
and when once started, continued 
to roar till I fairly rolled off the tree. 

‘ Hanged if I don’t think you’ve 
gone mad,’ growled Gassy ; ‘ why, 
you make more row laughing than 
that infernal little Indian did cry- 
ing. What the blazes zs the mat- 
ter ?” 

This set me off again, and Gas- 
sy, not exactly knowing what to do, 
seized his gun and walked off by 
himself. 

Having at length completely ex- 
hausted myself, I sat up and lit a 
pipe to steady my nerves a little. 
It was no use running after Gassy, 
so I told one of the boys, who went 
by the name of Jim, to put some 
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food in his pocket and come with 
me. When I got out in the open 
I saw Gassy going towards the 
head of the bay, so with Jim and 
my dog Lolo at my heels I quietly 
proceeded in the other direction, 
and had not gone more than a 
couple of hundred yards before up 
got three mallards. I brought 
down two, and Jim and Lolo im- 
mediately proceeded to retrieve 
them ; Jim, after picking up one, 
having to catch Lolo, who had bolt- 
ed off with the other, evidently re- 
garding the lad as a rival retriever, 
and to be treated accordingly. 
The sloughs were hardly half full, 
though the tide was rising, and I 
had no difficulty in killing three 
couple of pintails and five mal- 
lards in the course of a couple of 
hours. After starting Jim back to 
the camp with the birds, I strolled 
leisurely along the beach. Keep- 
ing about gunshot from the water, 
I walked towards the mouth of a 
large slough which ran into the sea 
about half a mile farther on, where 
the mud was bare for nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty yards from high-wa- 
termark. On getting a little nearer 
I descried a large flock of ducks, 
some hundreds in number, close to 
the water’s edge. So I made a cir- 
cuit and crawled to the nearest 
point opposite them, and got be- 
hind one of the huge logs of drift 
timber with which the beach was 
strewed. The flock was composed 
of the everlasting pintails, and I 
saw I should have to wait some 
considerable time before the rising 
tide, supposing the birds continued 
feeding at the edge of the water, 
brought them within range. Nearer 
and nearer came the water, and the 
ducks continued to retreat before 
it until they came to within forty 
yards of the beach. They then 
began to show signs of moving to- 
wards the head of the bay, where 
there was still a quarter of a mile 
of mud uncovered ; so thinking I 
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had waited quite long enough, I 
cautiously pushed the muzzle of my 
gun over the lowest part of the log 
behind which I was crouching. 
Carefully taking aim at the nearest 
lot where they were thickest, I let 
drive an ounce and a quarter of No. 
4 shot, immediately emptying my 
second barrel into the whole mass 
of ducks as they rose and flew a- 
way in a terribly frightened state. 

When the smoke cleared off I 
saw about halfa dozen lying dead, 
and as many again flapping about, 
more or less wounded. Away 
rushed Lolo, and seizing first one 
and then another of the struggling 
birds, tried by a series of playful 
bites to quiet them. 

But he was far too excited to do 
anything in the way of retrieving ; 
so I had to partially undress, wade 
through the mud, and perform that 
unpleasantly cold part of the busi- 
ness for myself; eventually bring- 
ing to bag five couple—quite as 
heavy a load as I cared to carry in 
my game-pocket. I then walked 
back along the sloughs nearer the 
forest, and killed three mallards be- 
fore getting to the camp. 

I found Gassy had returned with 
a fair bag of ducks, which—for once 
in his life—he acknowledged to have 
‘ potted’ as they sat on the water. 
His ill-temper had entirely vanish- 
ed, and he was as jolly as ever over 
our hunter's dinner. 

About an hour before sunset I 
asked him if he was coming to 
‘wait ;' but he would give no de- 
cided answer, and evidently did 
not intend to be lured into having 
another shot in my company at any- 
thing in the shape of flying wild- 
fowl. So I left him to his own de- 
vices, and having given my dog a 
good feed started to shoot towards 
the head of the bay, where I in- 
tended waiting for the ducks when 
they came in to feed at dusk. 

The weather was intensely cold, 
the thermometer being, as I after- 
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wards ascertained, a degree or two 
below zero, Though the sloughs 
were never completely frozen over, 
owing to the ebb and flow of the 
tide, the large ones always had, at 
high water, quantities of ice floating 
about inthem. And when the tide 
had ebbed, these remained in huge 
slabs, slanting down at various an- 
gles from the top of either bank ; 
sometimes almost meeting in the 
middle, and in other parts leaving 
large spaces of clear water, which 
during severe weather like the pre- 
sent formed the chief feeding- 
places of the wild-fowl. Quietly 
walking along the sides of the 
smaller sloughs, I had _ capital 
sport, and killed a couple of mal- 
lards and three pintails before ar- 
riving at the place, near the head 
of the bay, where I intended wait- 
ing. This was at the bend of a 
large slough, about thirty yards 
wide, and almost quite clear of ice. 
On the point of the inner bend 
there was a stunted tree, and one 
or two little bushes, which would 
completely screen both the dog and 
myself from the sight of the too in- 
quisitive ducks. 

Here I took my station just as 
the evening star was beginning to 
glimmer, and I knew I should not 
have to wait above ten minutes be- 
fore teal or some other kind of 
‘early bird’ came to hunt up the 
nocturnal worm. 

Some people would, perhaps, 
hardly call it sport to stand in the 
open air for half an hour or more 
with the thermometer at zero, and 
might wonder how I could possi- 
bly keep myself from being frozen. 

As regards the cold, I hardly 
thought anything about it. I was 
clothed in the thickest of tweed, 
my feet incased in two pairs of 
home-made worsted socks and 


thoroughly waterproof boots, my 
hands in lined dog-skin gloves, 
with thick flannel muffatees (which 
I had manufactured myself) coming 
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well up the arm, and I was tho- 
roughly well warmed by my previ- 
ous couple ofhours’ walk. Although 
no doubt many a gilded youth will 
think me exceedingly silly, and 
many a pinchbeck sportsman laugh 
to scorn the idea of comparing the 
pleasure of shooting at a flight of 
wild-fowl to that of slaughtering a 
bouquet of tame pheasants, yet I 
cannot help saying that, to my 
humble taste, there is nothing 
equal to half an hour's ‘ waiting’ 
on a good feeding-ground. But 
every one to his fancy. Many, no 
doubt, consider it the height of 
sport to discharge guns, as fast as 
an attendant (or perhaps two) can 
load and hand them, at dozens of 
pheasants driven up from almost 
under their feet, amidst noise al- 
most deafening. For my part I 
very much prefer standing, as I 
was then doing, with the full moon 
calmly sailing over my head, the 
last gleams of sunlight gradually 
fading away in the west, and the 
pale stars just beginning to twinkle 
one by one in the cloudless blue 
sky. ‘ Whing, whing, whing,’ whis- 
tle the wings of a lot of pintails, 
which I now see coming straight 
towards me from the west, and, 
taking a slight wheel round the 
open water, they pitch in half a 
minute more, with a series of 
squishes, about thirty yards in front 
of me. 

Slowly raising my gun as the 
first bird touches the water, 1 look 
along the barrels, and keep per- 
fectly motionless. Presently three 
swim pretty close together, and 
another is in a line about a yard 
beyond. ‘ Bang’ goes my trusty old 
right barrel, and then, immediately 
raising my eyes and gun, and sight- 
ing another as it rises, ‘ bang’ goes 
the left. Instantly plunging into 
the freezing water, Lolo proceeded 
to retrieve the dead birds, and by 
the time I had again loaded, three 
were lying at my feet by the side 
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of the shivering dog. And now 
the fun becomes fast and furious. 
As quickly as I can ioad I knock 
over the ducks; sometimes firing 
into half a dozen just pitched on 
the water, and now and then pick- 
ing off single birds as they circle 
round. How I did long for a 
breechloader, so that, instead of 
taking two or three minutes to 
load as I now did with my thickly- 
gloved hands, I need only have 
been as many seconds! Lolo was 
kept fully employed, and !ong be- 
fore I left off the poor dog was a 
complete mass of icicles. After 
having waited’a little over half an 
hour, the ducks gradually ceased 
coming, excepting just one or two 
now and then, so I thought it 
quite time to be getting back to 
camp. On collecting the slain, I 
found three couple and a half 
of pintails, two and a half of mal- 
lards, two black kind of ducks, 
and one canvas-back. These, 
with the five I had shot on my way 
up, made a tolerably good load to 
carry. I stowed eight in my pock- 
ets and slung the remaining dozen 
on my gun, and trudged towards the 
camp, thinking what a tremendous 
supper I should eat; the frosty 
night air having given me a most 
outrageous appetite. I had heard 
several shots during the previous 
hour, and concluded that Gassy 
had also been ‘ waiting.” When I 
got back I found such had been 
the case, and that he had managed 
to slaughter no less than fourteen 
pintails. 

The following morning we break- 
fasted about an hour before day- 
light, and then started for a place 
where numbers of geese often came 
to feed soon after the dawn. The 
commonest kind of goose about 
the bay was the Canada variety ; 
but there were vast quantities of 
other sorts (such as are found in 
Great Britain), besides the spur- 
winged and the crow goose, and 
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two sorts of snow-white goose ; one 
having orange-coloured bill and 
legs, and the other very dark gray. 
After paddling quietly in Gassy’s 
canoe along the shore for a couple 
of miles, we landed, leaving the 
boat in charge of the boy, and 
walked some few hundred yards 
farther to a little grassy mound, 
which was our destination. 

The acre or so of grass which 
surrounded this place was of a finer 
sort than usual, and had evidently 
been much frequented lately by 
geese. 

At the top of the mound was a 
hollow, four or five feet deep, and 
in this we located ourselves ; lying 
with our faces on a level with the 
edge, and the muzzles of our guns 
just pushed over. 

‘Now, my boy,’ said Gassy, ‘if 
any geese come we must fire as 
nearly as possible at the same time, 
or we shall make a mull of it; I'll 
give you a kick as a signal, then 
blaze away, but don’t be in a hurry.’ 
Waiting for geese at daylight in the 
morning is a very different thing 
from waiting for ducks in the even- 
ing. In the former case you may 
sit or lie for an hour, and never 
have a shot; for if geese don’t come, 
nothing else will, as the grass is not 
likely to tempt any other kind of 
wild-fowl. After lying for about a 
quarter of an hour, I began to think 
I was getting uncomfortably cold, 
and sincerely hoped Fortune would 
favour us with a sight of some geese 
as quickly as possible. And for a 
wonder the fickle goddess was kind. 
Before my limbs had quite lost all 
sensation, from the combined ef- 
fects of cold and cramp, we heard 
the birds coming; and presently 
saw a flock flying just above the 
water straight towards us. On they 
came without the slightest sign of 
suspicion, and pitched about five- 
and-thirty yards from our hiding- 
place, right in front of the muzzles 
of our guns. There were about 
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sixty altogether; but only some 
eighteen or twenty were within easy 
gun-shot of us. 

When they first alighted they 
were some little distance apart, so 
we waited until they got more to- 
gether and began feeding. Ithought 
Gassy never would give the signal, 
and really began to think he must 
have been suddenly frozen to death. 
At last to my delight I felt a gentle 
kick, and about three seconds af- 
terwards the unfortunate geese were 
pretty considerably astonished. I 
killed two and hit a third hard with 
the first barrel, and brought another 
down with the second ; and Gassy 
Long’s great demi-cannon had also 
done equal execution. He declared 
hehad shot threedead on theground 
and another flying; but as he never 
had hit anything flying before, I 
rather fancy he killed all the four 
at the first discharge, and fired his 
second barrel into what poets call 
the ‘welkin,’ instead of into a goose. 

After a short chase and another 
shot, we got the one I had wounded, 
which made a total of eight. They 
were all Canada geese, and ave- 
raged between eight and nine 
pounds weight apiece. The boy 
had, according to previous instruc- 
tions, paddled towards us as soon 
as he heard the firing; so we put 
the geese on board the canoe, and 
sent them back to camp. 

It was now broad daylight ; and 
as numbers of wild-fowl had been 
flying about for the previous hour, 
we separated about a quarter of a 
mile apart, and shot along the 
sloughs on our way back. About 
noon we got to the tents, with a 
bag between us of eleven pintails, 
four mallards, four teal, and an- 
other goose,which Gassy discovered 
wounded in a ditch, and gallantly 
knocked on the head. He said one 
of the teal which he had wounded 
was swooped upon and carried off 
by an immense sea-eagle ; numbers 
of which birds seemed to frequent 
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the bay. Of all the different kinds 
of eagles I have ever seen (and I 
have shot the golden and other 
large sorts), those on this coast 
were decidedly the largest. I be- 
lieve the species is that of the white- 
headed erne or great fish eagle (Fal- 
co leucocephalus) ; but they seem 
to grow to a larger size on the Pa- 
cific coast than anywhere else. I 
asked Gassy what he knew of the 
bird, and he said ‘it was a thunder- 
ing great beast that was everlast- 
ingly carrying off his wounded 
birds.’ 

It seemed to me strange that a 
man who was so continually shoot- 
ing curious kinds of animals and 
birds should trouble himself so 
little about them, and care to know 
nothing more than what price they 
would fetch in the market. 

I questioned him about the vari- 
ous kinds of wild-fowl, but he seem- 
ed to know very little about them, 
although he must in the years he 
has been out there have come 
across most of the varieties. I af- 
terwards found, besides innumer- 
able others, there were the follow- 
ing: mallard, pintail, several sorts 
of black-and-white and black duck, 
two sorts of teal, shoveller, scaup 
duck, canvas-back, golden - eye, 
buffle- head, American widgeon, 
harlequin duck, velvet duck, scoter, 
surf duck, goosander, three sorts of 
merganser, great northern diver, 
black-throated, red-throated, and 
Pacific divers, besides puffins, cor- 
morants, and all sorts of gulls; and 
there was also a small black kind 
of albatross. 

Very many, if not all, of the 
above had no doubt been shot by 
Gassy at one time or another, but 
his ideas about natural history were 
so uncommonly vague I could 
make nothing of them: in fact he 
seemed to have quite a dislike to 
the subject. 

‘Not very long ago,’ said he, 
‘an old fellow came down here and 
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nearly worried my life out. He 
seemed determined to find out 
every possible kind of tree and 
bush, and qwoudd bother me with a 
description of the various sorts. 
No doubt he was wonderfully 
clever, though what he meant by 
saying some of the leaves were lin- 
ear, lanceolated, coriaceous, or 
spinescent, I really had not the 
smallest sort of notion. And then 
he talked about proteaceze, compo- 
site, leguminosze, myrtacez, and 
such lots of other queer-sounding 
families, that he must have loosen- 
ed every single (and double) tooth 
in that learned and very bald old 
head of his.’ 

‘You must have a most wonder- 
ful memory to remember all those 
extraordinary words,’ I observed. 

‘Well,’ said Gassy, ‘the fact is, 
I am always willing to learn any- 
thing useful, so I got the old chap to 
write down some of his most power- 
ful jaw-breakers, and then I learnt 
them off by heart ; and you've no 
idea how splendidly they come in 
when I have to sling a foreign 
language atthe newly-landed China- 
men, who talk what they call “ pi- 
geon English,” though it always 
sounds to me more like “broken 
China.”’ 

The weather had changed con- 
siderably since the morning; the 
temperature having rapidly become 
warmer and the sky overcast, and 
just as we had finished dinner it 
began to snow. 

‘Hurra!’ shouted Gassy, ‘ now 
we shall have a chance of some 
venison ; many a fine buck have I 
tracked and killed on fresh fallen 
snow.’ 

So it was settled that we should 
remain quietly in camp that after- 
noon, and try our luck at deer- 
stalking the following day if it 
ceased snowing. 

‘Meanwhile,’ said Gassy, ‘we 
can clean our guns and make a 
few cartridges.’ 
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So to work we set, and Gassy 
also took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to have his flannel shirt 
washed, for—like the generality 
of backwoodsmen—he always car- 
ried his whole stock of clothes on 
his back. Having got a large cal- 
dron of boiling water on the fire, 
the squaw plunged in Gassy’s shirt 
and sundry other articles of cloth- 
ing. 

‘Just look there,’ said I, ‘that 
squaw of yours is spoiling the flan- 
nel; she’s boiling it !’ 

‘No fear of that spoiling it,’ re- 
sponded Gassy with a grin, ‘it’s 
been boiled much too often to be 
hurt by it now. If you lived as inti- 
mately as I do with Indians, you’d 
know that the filthy pigs seem to 
consider the third plague of Egypt 
quite a luxury; but you see I pre- 
fer that kind of thing cooked, so 
my wardrobe undergoes a very fre- 
quent process of boiling.’ 

‘Why don’t you try Persian pow- 
der ?’ said I. 

‘Rubbish !’ answered Gassy; ‘a 
good ants’ nest beats any such 
stuff into fits—in most cases, that 
is; for once I was going to the 
diggings with a chum who was 
too much “ plagued” for even that. 
During a halt one day, having de- 
posited his flannel “jumper” on a 
colony of ants, expecting to find 
(by the time he had finished din- 
ner) they would as usual have de- 
voured all his little enemies, he 
discovered to his consternation 
that the unfortunate ants were this 
time in a decided minority. Every 
member of the colony was dead, 
and the flannel habiliment (already 
some yards distant) was being 
walked away with by the disagree- 
able little conquerors.’ 

It stopped snowing during the 
night, and next morning we found 
about a couple of inches of it on 
the ground ; sowe prepared to carry 
out our projected deer hunt. The 


cartridges I had made at Gassy’s 
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desire for his great gun were most 
formidable articles, each contain- 
ing nearly two ounces of buck-shot, 
firmly consolidated with hardened 
grease. 

After one of these had been 
solemnly rammed down each barrel 
of his demi-cannon, on the top of 
four or five drams of powder, we 
started into the forest. The wood 
through which we pushed our way 
consisted chiefly of two or three 
sorts of fir, with here and there 
swamp-pine, cedar, and cotton- 
wood trees. 

‘ Hullo! I quietly called to Gassy, 
who was a dozen yards or so on 
my left, ‘ here’s a monstrous track 
I have just come across; surely it 
must be an elk’s ? 

‘No,’ said Gassy, after a careful 
examination, ‘it’s a calf’s, and if 
you come here you will see where 
a couple of cows have also been 
along. They are the descendants 
of a few that escaped some years 
ago from a large band which was 
landed about ten miles farther 
north, and driven through the 
woods to the Frazer river, at the 
time of the. rush to the gold bars 
there. I’ve never yet been able to 
get a fair shot at one of the beasts, 
for they are almost as cunning and 
wild as moose.’ 

‘Well, here’s a chance,’ said I, 
‘ thetracks are quite fresh ; so come 
along, old boy, and we'll have some 
real roast beef for dinner to-mor- 
row.’ 

Carefully and silently we crept 
along, Gassy some three or four 
yards in advance, with his huge gun 
grasped in both hands and his eyes 
nearly starting out of his head. 
Suddenly he stopped and crouched 
down, putting one of his hands be- 
hind him as a sign for me to do the 
same. Down I instantly squatted, 
keeping my eyes fixed on his broad 
blanket-coated back to see what the 
next move was tobe. Unfortunately, 
just at that exciting moment I was 
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seized with an irresistible desire to 
sneeze, and a terrible struggle en- 
sued between me and the approach- 
ing contraction of my diaphragm. 
My efforts were, however, of no use, 
and I made up my mind to give in ; 
so I opened my mouth to let the 
sneeze out, and bang went Gassy’s 
gun with a report like a thunder- 
clap, starting me so tremendously 
that I had not the slightest notion 
whether I sneezed or not. I looked 
up and saw Gassy lying on his back, 
and his gun close at my feet. 

‘ Darn that infernal greasy cart- 
ridge !’ he groaned, as soon as he 
had got himself into a sitting pos- 
ture ; ‘I feel as if my shoulder was 
kicked off, my back broken, and 
my nose gone.’ And he felt his 
face and wriggled himself about in 
the most comical manner. 

When I assured him that his nasal 
organ was still adorning his counte- 
nance, and hehad ascertained there 
was no serious damage done to any 
other part of his body, he jumped 
up and rushed through the under- 
wood, declaring that he had fired 
at a calf which stood facing him 
about fifteen yards off. Sure enough 
there we found the calf (or rather 
young heifer) stretched out in front 
of us, and no sooner did Gassy 
catch a glimpse of it than he shout- 
ed and danced round his victim in 
a state of the wildest delight. 

When he was somewhat tired of 
his triumphal celebration, we went 
back to get his gun, and found he 
had fired off both barrels at once, 
which, considering the charges, 
fully accounted for the recoil that 
had so much astonished him. We 
now went to cut up and pack the 
calf, when to our intense surprise 
we saw it stagger up on to its legs 
and walk off! Gassy, with a yell 
of consternation, rushed after and 
seized it ; but the resuscitated veal 
was too much for him, and after a 
short rough-and-tumble fight, Gassy 
was put on his back for the second 
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time that day, and the calfflourished 
his victorious heels in the air and 
cantered gaily away. Even had I 
remembered there was a loaded 
gun in my hands, which owing to 
my surprise I did not, I could hardly 
have fired on account of Gassy’s 
being in the way; and Gassy, in 
his excitement, quite forgot to use 
the hunting-knife which was in his 
belt ; so the calf escaped, and we 
stood staring at each other. Then 
I began to laugh and Gassy to 
swear; and the harder he blasphem- 
ed the more I laughed, till at last 
he got into a red-hot state of rage, 
and declared I was a bigger fool 
than the thick-headed calf. 

We tracked that calf for miles, 
and at last gave up all hopes of 
seeing it again, coming to the con- 
clusion that it must have been hit 
high up on the forehead, about the 
root of the horns, and only stunned. 

‘What's to be done now ?’ asked 
Gassy, as we lit our pipes, after 
swallowing the cold salmon we had 
brought with us for luncheon. 

‘Why, I suppose the best thing 
we can do is to separate, and each 
take a wide circuit in the direction 
of the camp,’ answered I. 

So Gassy started off in one direc- 
tion and I in another. 

The forest was so thick, and there 
were so many fallen trees lying 
about, that it was seldom I could 
see in any direction more than 
twenty or thirty yards, and even 
with the soft snow on the ground 
it was exceedingly difficult to avoid 
making a noise by treading on the 
numberless dead pieces of branches 
with which the ground was every- 
where covered. 

The numbers of fresh tracks on 
the snow plainly showed that there 
were plenty of deer in the neigh- 
bourhood ;so I cautiously advanced, 
stopping every now and again to 
peer into the gloomy thickets of 
the surrounding forest. A few 
yards in front of me was lying the 
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huge trunk of a fallen pine, and 
thinking I heard a rustling on the 
farther side, I rushed forward and 
looked over—just in time to see a 
splendid great black-tail bound 
over a similar fallen tree and dis- 
appear amongst the dense mass of 
underwood. Except by waiting 
quietly, perhaps for hours, at a fa- 
vourite pass or drinking-place, it 
is very seldom that a single hunter 
can do much execution amongst 
the deer of these wonderfully still 
forests. The most killing method 
employed by the Indians is to place 
some of their best marksmen in am- 
bush at the favourite deer-passes, 
and then make a circuit of two or 
three miles and drive towards the 
guns, 

Having arrived within half a mile 
of our tents without catching an- 
other glimpse of anything in the 
shape of a deer, and just as I was 
beginning to think it a useless 
waste of time, creeping along in 
such a troublesomely cautious man- 
ner, and that I might just as well 
light my pipe and ‘ march at ease,’ 
I was startled by a sudden rush a 
little to the right of me. To swing 
round and bring up my gun was, 
as any sportsman can guess, scarce- 
ly the work ofa second, and as luck 
would have it, I almost instantly 
‘sighted’ a deer bounding past the 
open space between two trees. 
Although considerable practice, in 
English coverts, Indian jungles, 
and these American forests, had 
given me the requisite amount of 
sympathy between hand and eye to 
be a tolerable ‘snap’ shot, I cer- 
tainly considered it great luck to 
stop that deer in the instantaneous 
way I did. The cartridge went 
right into the unfortunate animal’s 
brain, making a hole almost a 
couple of inches in diameter, and 
dropped it in its tracks as if struck 
by lightning. It was a large and 
very fat doe, and when I had cut 
its throat and tied the four feet to- 
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gether, I slung up the carcase out 
of reach of the coyotes and other 
forest thieves. It was about three 
o’clock when I arrived at the camp, 
where I found the squaw all alone 
in her glory. She told me Gassy 
had returned nearly an hour before, 
and taken the boys back with him 
to help him bring in some large 
animal he said he had killed a 
couple of miles away. So I went 
off to wait for the evening flight of 
wild-fowl, and killed a goose and 
six couple and a half of mallards 
and pintails. The first thing that 
met my sight when I returned to 
camp was our old friend the calf 
neatly suspended on a branch over 
Gassy’s head. 

‘Well done, old boy,’ said I, ‘so 
you managed to catch the “ thick- 
headed beast” after all, eh?’ 

‘And no mistake this time,’ re- 
plied the elated Gassy ; ‘after hav- 
ing parted from you about a quarter 
of an hour I came to a stream where 
I could see lots of deer had lately 
been to drink, so I hid myself and 
waited ; and you may just imagine 
my delight at seeing that rampa- 
geous young heifer come strolling 
along within about ten yards of me. 
I don’t miss you again, old chap, 
thinks I; and I sent a couple of 
ounces ofshot into the beggar’s ribs, 
and then nearly blew his head off, 
as you can see, with the other bar- 
rel, just to make quite sure of his 
not coming to life again.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I think we have 
had pretty good luck, and you must 
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now have got a sufficient load for 
a journey to market, haven’t you ? 
I must be leaving you now as soon 
as possible, for I want to get across 
to Vancouver.’ 

‘All right,’ answered Gassy, ‘then 
I'll tell what we'll do. You and I 
will have one more day with the 
wild-fowl to-morrow, and the first 
thing in the morning one of the 
boys shall go to the Indian ran- 
cherie, about eight miles from here, 
and hire a canoe—mine isn’t big 
enough to carry us and the game 
too—and next day we'll work our 
way back to Olympia, sell the 
game, and then you can go to Van- 
couver, and I'll come back here.’ 

So the following day we spent 
walking the sloughs, and in the 
evening, waiting as usual, and when 
the produce of that day’s sport was 
added to the others, it made up 
a very tolerable total—fifty-three 
couple of various kinds of ducks, 
fourteen geese, a deer, and the 
‘ thick-headed’ calf. 

Leaving the squaw and one of 
the boys in charge of his tent, and 
having packed the game and my 
belongings on board, Gassy and I 
started next day in a large canoe, 
brought from the rancherie by a 
couple of Indians the previous 
evening, and leisurely paddled a- 
long the shore to Olympia. There 
I bade good-bye to Gassy Long, and 
a couple of days afterwards set out 
for Vancouver Island. So ended 
four of the pleasantest days I ever 
enjoyed of ‘Sport in the West.’ 
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1st January 18—. Home from 
the Craycrofts’ ball, sitting at two 
in the morning in a white-lace dress, 
and though my eyes are half closed 
with sleep, I can’t help looking in- 
to the glass to see what I am like. 
Let me see; there I am, Ruby Da- 
venport, with my face not a bit pale 
from the dancing and fatigue. O 
dear, 1 wonder if I shall ever look 
sweet and interesting like Kate, or 
if this detestable colour will always 
flame in my cheeks, making me 
look like an over-fed milkmaid, or 
a bread-and-butter school-girl. 
What a dance it was! and how the 
dancers flocked round Kate in 
shoals ; and even I, Ruby with the 


red face and round vulgar figure, 
came in for one or two with that 


rich boy Montford. What would 
our tutor have thought if he could 
have seen me! Poor Mr. Vivian, 
how I shock him! more than when 
I was a child and rode my pony 
like a boy, and used to call the 
rector ‘old Sandboys,’ to see what 
his face would look like. He will 
be home to-morrow, Charley too 
will come, and then Kate and I 
shall be out in earnest. I'll keep 
my diary for two years, ‘if I live,’ 
I'll add for my tutor’s sake; but 
I’m sure to live; it would be too 
interesting to die young, and I 
never do anything interesting ; be- 
sides, I am to marry my Lord 
Montford, so papa and mamma say, 
and even dear old Brown seems to 
think so too, so of course it’s set- 
tled. 

2nd January. I did not stay in 
bed late; I never can; I was up at 
seven and went into Kate’s room. 
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I found her asleep and looking so 
pretty; then I routed out Brown 
and made her life a burden to her 
for ten minutes; and finally de- 
camped down-stairs, and nearly ran 
into Mr. Vivian’s arms as he came 
into the hall with Charley. By the 
bye, how like a boy he is in the way 
he blushes! his face got as red as 
mine usually is, and that’s no joke. 
Of course he only bowed to me, 
and said, ‘ I beg your pardon, Miss 
Ruby,’ as if we had met but twice 
before, and not lived in the same 
house, man and girl, for the last 
ten years. Mr. Vivian is very odd; 
since Kate and I have been grown 
up he has stood absurdly on his 
dignity. I must get on with my day 
though. Well, papa and Kate ar- 
rived on the scene in due time for 
breakfast ; mamma as usual stay- 
ing in her room; and Brown in 
making tea grew so demoralised by 
Charley's teazing, that she dropped 
a cup, and forthwith apologised to 
our tutor, whose grave mouth could 
not resist a smile. Then I took 
possession of papa and walked him 
out into the garden, and Charley 
went out fishing, leaving our pretty 
sister to take her music lesson from 
Mr. Vivian. Papa certainly is 
worth fifty of our mother. I shock 
Brown by saying so, but I can’t 
stand my lady’s imaginary delicacy. 
If it were at all possible, I should 
say Kate and I had been change- 
lings ; not Charley though, for he’s 
like mamma. Owen Vivian wants 
me to resume my singing; not that 
it’s any use; I shall never really 
sing as Kate does, though he amus- 
ed me to-day by saying, ‘ You are 
xX 
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wrong, Miss Ruby; you have a 
voice full of music ; you may not 
charm the majority of those that 
listen to you, but those who can 
feel what music is will wish to hear 
your voice again.’ Then I told him 
I did not care for the admiration of 
the scrubby few ; if I were not first, 
I would be nothing. 

3rd January. Ours is a very hap- 
py home. I don’t know why girls 
want to marry, at least not when 
they are like Kate and me. Papa 
and mamma are so good to us, and 
Charley is kind in a lazy way, and 
Mr. Vivian, though he despises me, 
is kind too. I don’t wonder that 
he does despise me ; I certainly am 
unusually wicked and unlovable for 
a girl. I’m as unlike my sister in 
character as I am in appearance. 
As I write so, I think that our lives 
are strangely happy. I never knew 
a care or a loss all my life; every- 
thing tends to make one happier ; 
the flowers and the sunshine—for 
though no one gives me credit for 
so much feeling, everything lovely 
in nature does make me glad. I 
know I laugh at our tutor when he 
speaks of flowers and music as 
though they are worth more than 
the other things in life that go to 
constitute our happiness. I know 
it is poor and weak to be moved 
by these things that have so little 
intrinsic value. Mr. Vivian is a 
man who has long ago given up the 
world, and is content to live outside 
the magic circle ; but I am young 
and proud, with a position yet to 
win, and, goodness knows, little 
enough beauty or charm to win it 
with. I know Owen Vivian shrinks 
from me as from something almost 
unholy ; he stands aloof from me ; 
and when, one day, forgetting I 
am no longer a child, I put my 
hand on his arm, as I did not hesi- 
tate to do three years ago, he actu- 
ally shivered. I noticed it and 


said, ‘Do you think I have anything 
of the snake in me, that you start be- 


cause I touched you, Mr. Vivian ?” 
and then I laughed, and I doubt 
not he thought me a hateful girl all 
the time—and yet there is some- 
thing I cannot hate in that wonder- 
fully grave face of his. 

4th January. We went on the 
ice to-day ; Lord Montford and his 
young brother Hugh were there. 
Kate looked so pretty in her furs ;as 
for me, I knew my face looked like 
the sun in a fog, and his lordship 
made it twice as red by asking if 
we had not walked very fast. I 
knew that even my miserable nose 
was red too, and I felt such a guy, 
and ashamed to look even in our 
tutor’s face. Lord Montford guided 
me over the ice, while Mr. Vivian 
did the same for Kate. Once when 
Charley called my guide away, I 
ventured off by myself, and got a 
fall, much to my disgust. Owen 
Vivian helped me up, and told me 
I was very foolish to try and go 
alone. My left wrist was sprained, 
but he did not see it. I knew that 
had the accident occurred to my 
sister, he would have given her his 
sympathy, but that he would have 
none for me. After a while I got 
rather faint, and had to sit down. 
Kate, Charley, and Lord Montford 
fussed about it, while Mr. Vivian 
stood apart by himself; and once 
when I caught his eye I thought 
his face had softened, but I don’t 
really think it had. Going home I 
found myself bringing up the rear 
with the tutor, and one of our com- 
plimentary conversations ensued : 

‘Why do you trust yourself alone 
on the ice, Miss Ruby, when you 
cannot skate ?” 

‘I must learn.’ 

‘ You will never skate, I can see. 

‘Thank you, you always thought 
I could never do anything well.’ 

‘You are wrong; you can ride as 
I have never seen any lady ride be- 
fore, and you can sing as few wo- 
men ever do.’ 

‘ Add I can dance and flirt, and 
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the list of my accomplishments is 
full.’ 

*I daresay you can do both, but 
neither is very creditable.’ 

‘ Flirting possibly you object to, 
Mr. Vivian, but dancing surely is 
harmless and elegant ?” 

‘It may be, but I would never 
like to see my sister or—or my wife 
dancing.’ 

*O, yes; but what your sister 
or your wife might not do may be 
good enough for me,’ I said. 

I felt very angry at his daring to 
criticise what I, Ruby Davenport, 
chose to do, and I wished to annoy 
him ; true, his family is as old as 
ours, and his father was a baronet, 
but he is now only my brother’s 
tutor, and holds no position en- 
titling him to dictate to me. 

When we reached the door and 
said good-bye to Lord Montford, 
I took off my hat to Mr. Vivian, 
bowed, and ran into the house; 
and late into the winter evening I 
saw him walking up and down, up 
and down the avenue, till I am quite 
sure his boots were worn through. 

5th January, Sunday. I never 
liked Sunday till I was grown up, 
and now I look upon it as a day 
in which to do whatever I like; to 
go to church or not as I please, 
and in summer to stroll about the 
grounds among the flowers, and to 
lie on the grass and pull the heads 
off the daisies ; in fact, ‘to dream the 
happy hours away.’ Papa always 
goes to church—he thinks it re- 
spectable for the Squire to do so; 
and Kate and Charley go because 
it is something to do. When our 
party walks up the aisle, those who 
have to content themselves with 
the lower grade in the social scale 
look upon pretty Kate and upon us 
all, and the mammon of envy and 
unrighteousness fills their hearts 
and makes us all glad that it is so. 
The tutor goes, because—strange 
to say, but I do believe it —as 
he kneels down in the house of 


prayer he finds himself in his 
prayers somewhat nearer God and 
heaven ; but we are different. We 
have been told that God is our 
creator, and heaven a place of 
happiness, to which we are sure to 
go. Sometimes I doubt this surety, 
atleast for myself; but I shall doubt- 
less live to be an old woman, and 
I can put these fears away now. 
To-day I chose not to go to church, 
and I was rewarded, for as I sat 
in the greenhouse, my future fate, 
Lord George Montford, joined me. 

*O, Miss Davenport; like my- 
self, you think solitary reflection 
better than church-going ?” 

‘I don’t know that I do, my 
lord; but I was not in a mood 
to listen to our respectable pastor 
to-day. Ifhe were only young and 
good-looking! Couldn’t you give 
him a hint to get a curate who 
would be presentable, and then I 
would always go?” 

He laughed. I am aware that if 
he had been manly and sensible he 
would have been disgusted with me; 
but this kind of talk suited my ad- 
mirer, and I knew it: and after all, 
though he is foolish and empty- 
headed, still he is good-natured and 
a peer, and Charley says I am a 
lucky girl to have attracted him. 
Not that he has proposed to me yet, 
I am thankful to say, but he will in 
time, and I am in no great hurry 
to accept his lordly hand. 

‘When is your ball coming off, 
Miss Davenport? he went on.— 
I must say, after being accustomed 
to a face like Mr. Vivian’s, his is a 
terrible contrast. 

I told him that it was to take 
place on the 25th, and he then 
asked me for the first dance ; and 
then we talked of balls and parties, 
and such-like mundane subjects, till 
we saw the carriage coming. 

He stayed to luncheon, during 
which my sister did her best to 
amuse the young lord. Sometimes 
I fancy Katie is surprised and not 
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over well pleased that the match 
of the county has fallen to me, for 
she often looked down upon me as 
being ugly. However, I mean to 
be my lady in spite of what she 
thinks. 

We always break up early, having 
prayers on Sunday at nine. My 
place is next to Mr. Vivian, who 
reads. I often smile during prayers, 
and Charley does his best to make 
me. Mamma sleeps as a rule, and 
Kate sits looking at her pretty white 
hands, and changing the rings from 
one finger to another. Brown sits 
up as quiet and demure as any old 
governess need do, and papa of 
course is all propriety. After prayers 
we take our candle, nod pleasantly 
to each other, and go to our rooms. 
The tutor alone sits up late into 
the night. 

16th January. I never see any- 
thing of Mr. Vivian now. Some- 
times I am sorry, for he was al- 
ways kind to me when he was our 
teacher ; and there are a few sparks 
in my heart of something that is 
not quite worldly left, and he has 
kindled them there, I know. He 
avoids me, I am sure, and it is not 
quite kind of him, for in the atmo- 
sphere in which I have been trained, 
where love of the world prevails, 
he knows that I need something to 
keep me straight; and yet to-day 
when I came across his path, and 
tried to make up for my rude speech 
a few days ago, he was evidently 
not happy till he got away. It hap- 
pened in this way: he came into 
the library where I was looking for 
a book, and I asked him to reach it 
down for me. He isso tall he got 
it easily enough, but looked quite 
astonished when he saw what it was. 

‘Poetry! Do you care for that, 
Miss Davenport?’ 

‘I look at it sometimes. You 
think I can’t appreciate something 
that is not quite commonplace ; 
well, perhaps not, but I have a 
fancy now and then to see what 
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other minds are capable of which 
are less filled with dross than mine 
is.’ 

‘You are severe on yourself, I 
do not attempt to judge what you 
are capable of appreciating. I have 
known you a long time now, Ruby 
Davenport, and I never knew that 
you would spend ten minutes over 
the best poetry or prose ever written.’ 
He said it in such a way, using my 
Christian name so quietly and so 
evidently without fear of my displea- 
sure, that I made a fool of myself, 
and did not answera word. I only 
as usual blushed a fiery and hideous 
red, and then he went as he had 
come, and I felt that I hated him. I 
wish hewas rich and great, and lived 
somewhere where I could meet 
him. I would make his life weary 
to bear. I would make him love 
me, and then I would throw his 
love away. I can’t now; he is 
poor, and full of something that 
acts as a guard against me; be- 
sides, a man like Owen Vivian is 
beyond the wiles of girls such as 
Kate andI are. That’s the worst of 
it ; though I feel I hate him, yet he 
is far above all of us: even papa, 
and he is the best of the lot, can’t 
hold a candle to his son’s tutor. 

24th January. We have gone 
on as usual during these past days. 
Preparations for Charley’s coming- 
of-age ball are going on. Men 
down from London, and everything 
upside down. On this occasion, for 
his pupil’s sake, Owen Vivian has 
promised to be present, and is even 
helping in the decorations ; in fact, 
wherever the most work has to be 
done, there he is. Lord Mont- 
ford strolls about the rooms doing 
nothing but talking nonsense to 
Kate and me, and the longer I 
know him the prouder I am of 
my would-be lover. I don’t look 
forward to this ball much; my 
greatest pleasure will be annoying 
our tutor, for he can’t bear to see 
us dance. I don’t feel as if I cared 
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for gaiety as I used todo. We 
have been at a good many balls 
now, and I suppose, as one grows 
older, they lose their novelty. 
Kate came to ask me what I should 
wear to-morrow. 

‘ Whatever you like,’ I said ; ‘ I'll 
wear what you do.’ 

‘I shall wear blue. Mr. Vivian 
says you are best in white, Ruby ; 
but Lord Montford likes blue.’ 

‘Does he? then I’ll wear white.’ 

‘What a strange girl you are! 
You should try to please him. One 
would think you did not care, 
though half the girls in Allandorph 
would give anything to be you.’ 

* You are one, Kate : would you?” 

‘Well, I don’t know; but con- 
sidering how plain you are, it’s a 
wonderful catch.’ 

‘Is it? Come now, Kate, I'll 
ask you a question. Would you 
rather have Lord Montford in love 
with you than Mr. Vivian ?” 

The colour mounted to mysister’s 
face. 

‘Such nonsense, Ruby! Who- 
ever thought of such a thing!’ 

‘No one of course—for he is of 
other clay, though he is a de- 
pendent, and would never dream of 
loving girls like you and me.’ 

‘ Of course he knows better than 
to insult us,’ my sister said ; and as 
we talked, the tones of a man’s 
voice sounded in the room below, 
and a few minutes afterwards I 
knew Kate was with him. 

25th January. I don’t suppose 
there ever has been a gayer ball in 
all the county than Charley’s. 
People flocked in from every 
quarter: county people and town 
people, all holding their own in so- 
ciety—young ladies from every- 
where filled the room, and did 
their share of wall-flowers or other- 
wise, as the case may be. Charley 
was resplendent in his new cavalry 
uniform—as he has a commission 
in the Guards ; mamma, dressed 
in velvet and point-lace, looked a 
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fitting partner for the handsome 
squire ; while Kate and I, in blue 
and white, did the honours to the 
best of our ability. And now, as I 
sit in my room and write, looking 
back upon a not unpleasant even- 
ing, I wonder whether any other 
ball will be like this. Early in the 
evening my sister announced her 
intention not to dance. I remon- 
strated, but it was no use. Owen 
Vivian—why does he always seem 
so different from other men? What 
is there in his face that makes one 
turn to look at it again—what is 
there in his lithe figure that distin- 
guishes him from the crowd—a fas- 
cination, a charm, of which he him- 
self appears all unconscious? Kate 
is fond of dancing, and I was surpris- 
ed to hear her say that she did not 
intend to dance ; but I saw her seat- 
ed, later on in the evening, by our 
tutor’s side, and then I knew the 
reason why. I danced all night. 
I led off with Lord Montford, and 
danced with him many times more, 
but I was not happy. I was tired, 
and wished it all over. 

‘Why, Ruby, you look done. 
What humbug it all is ! 

* Yes, is it not? 

‘Vivian and Kate have the best 
of it, Ruby : by the bye, something 
has gone wrong with Vivian of 
late—he is dreadfully down in the 
mouth, and I can’t for the life of 
me tell why.’ I thought to-night 
I knew why, but I am shaken, and 
indeed I don’t know what to think 
—sometimes I wish I was dead. 

When it was all over, I threw 
myself down on the library sofa. 
There was a fire there. I wanted 
to think, but I fellasleep. I don’t 
think I slept long, but when I 
opened my eyes Mr. Vivian was 
standing by me with folded arms. 
He did not start, but I did, not so 
much at seeing him, but at his 
face. It was white as I had never 


seen it, and his eyes were fixed on 
me so intently that it was painful 








to sit under their gaze. ‘I have 
been asleep. Why did you not 
awaken me, Mr. Vivian ?’ 

‘You would have gone away, 
and I wanted to look at you.’ 

‘Did you? You might have re- 
membered how late it is, and that 
I am tired.’ 

‘I might.’ 

‘What are you smiling at ?” 

‘ Your little face.’ 

‘Why, is there anything wrong 
in it? Is my colour more flame- 
like than usual ?’ 

‘No, but it is such a strange 
face ; so wicked and yet so tender, 
just like a child ; a placid face too, 
Ruby, when you are asleep. In 
fact, I was taking it in, so that 
when I am away from here, and 
you are Lady Montford, I shall not 
forget it. Good-night!? And he 
put my shawl over my shoulders 
and led me to the door, and I—of 
course I never spoke. I am al- 
ways such a fool when there’s any- 
thing to be said. Somehow I’m 
tired to-night. I don’t think I’ll go 
on with my journal any more, but 
seal it up after this strange night, 
the 25th January. 

20th March. Since I wrote last, 
death has reached our home and 
taken our father. He died a month 
ago quite suddenly. Though I am 
not good myself, sometimes I wish 
he had been more like Owen Vi- 
vian. I don’t think—poor father !— 
he knew much of heaven or any 
after-life; and yet he went away 
so suddenly that my heart feels sad 
to think of it. Charley was away, 
and mamma and Kate quite broken 
with the shock, so Owen Vivian 
and I did everything. He treats 
me with much reserve since that 
strange, strange night. Charley 
has taken possession of the estate, 
but insists that we are to live on 
with him. Change has begun to 
come, and there will never be an 
end of it now, I know. 

21st March. Walking in the gar- 
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den to-day, I was joined by Mr. 
Vivian, and caught with both my 
hands full of early spring flowers. 

‘You do not care for these?’ he 
asked, touching one of the white 
blossoms. 

‘You know I do not care for 
the things of your world, Mr. Vivian. 
My ideas of happiness are real and 
substantial ; yours, ideal and sha- 
dowy.’ 

‘So you don’t care for flowers ? 
and he smiled upon me. ‘ Your 
sister does, Miss Ruby.’ 

‘Yes, but we are not alike ; you 
have moulded Kate more than you 
ever did me.’ 

‘It has been a pleasant task ; I 
am sorry it is over, but perhaps it 
is better so after all.’ 

‘Why should it be over? Kate 
is an apt pupil, and you are not 
tired of teaching yet, are you?” 

‘No, but I am going away.’ 

‘Going away—going to leave 
Allandorph! I did not think you 
could have been so selfish,’ I said, 
turning on him with my heart and 
face full of anger. He only smiled 
half sadly at me, as he might have 
done had I been a child. 

‘Are you really going to leave 
us, now papa is dead, Mr. Vivian ?” 

‘I am your brother’s tutor; the 
master of the Hall will not require 
me.’ 

‘ But we do—Kate and I.’ 

‘No, no, Miss Ruby. You are 
beyond me now: you will soon 
have gone too, and your sister will 
follow.’ 

‘And where are you going?’ I 
asked him. 

‘To be Hugh Montford’s tutor 
till—till his brother’s marriage ; 
and then I shall go abroad, and 
spend the rest of my life there.’ 

This was a blow to me, for he 
had been our friend for ten long 
happy years, and I could not bear 
to think of his leaving us. I 
knew, too, that Charley wanted 
him to help him manage the estate. 
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I determined on making an effort 
to detain him, and placed myself 
abruptly in his path. 

‘Mr. Vivian, have you not been 
happy at the Hall?” 

‘You know I have.’ 

‘Then why leave us?” 

‘I have been too happy.’ 

‘People are never that in this 
life.’ 

‘They may be for a time.’ 

‘We have not treated you well 
lately, is that it?’ 

‘ Certainly not. I shall never be 
better treated.’ 

‘ Then why go now?’ 

‘ My work is over. I cannot stay 
beyond that time.’ 

‘You knowit is not, OwenVivian ; 
you knowthat without your influence 
we shall drift any and every where ; 
you know that we are as a family 
without God or religion of any kind. 
Go now and leave us, and see how 
you will some day regret it.” I 
know I spoke earnestly, and I saw 
him shiver when I placed my hand 
upon his arm. 

‘I cannot tell you why, Miss 
Davenport, but I must go.’ 

As I sit and think now, writing 
my journal, and as some stupid 
tears fall blotting the words, I know 
that he is leaving us because he 
loves Kate. 

2nd April. Owen Vivian has gone. 
All our entreaties went for naught— 
Charley’s rage or Kate’s sweet face 
wet with tears. I would not say 
good-bye to him. I shut myself up 
in the library when Lord Mont- 
ford’s dog-cart came for him. I 
heard him ask for me, and then the 
well-known step came up the stairs 
and stopped at the door. 

‘May I come in?’ No answer. 
Then in he came. 

* Ruby, say good-bye.’ 

I did not speak. 

My hand taken in his warm 
strong clasp. 

‘Look at me, Ruby ; Iam going 
away.’ 


‘Why don’t you go?” 

‘Will you give me one of these ? 
touching my hair that was in loose 
curls on my neck. ‘See, I have 
got a penknife. Give me one for 
the sake of the past years.’ 

Then I seized a long thick curl 
and cut it off, and he, when I put 
itinto his hands, pressed it to his lips 
and kissed it. Then I said, ‘Good- 
bye, and remember, I will never for- 
give you for leaving us. There is 
no friendship between us left; from 
this day there will be none.’ 

‘Ruby, little girl, look at me 
again. ‘Toil and strife do not last 
for ever, thank God! The end will 
come, though it seems far off.’ 

I did look straight into his true 
dark eyes. O, what was it that 
shone in them at that moment? 
Ruby, was it love for you? If it 
was, twill never be revealed until 
that time when the ‘sea gives up 
her dead.’ 

8th April, We are alone now, 
and the days wear themselves away. 
Mamma grows into a real invalid, 
and stays in her room always ; 
Charley gets tired of the quiet, and 
goes to London now and then; and 
Kate has never been the same since 
Owen left. And I ?—Well, I wrote 
some months ago that our lives 
were too happy! Are they now? 

Lord Montford is my devoted 
admirer still, and as I write his 
flowers lie on the table and scent 
the room. I have thrown the roses 
away. I love them best, but they 
used to be our tutor’s gift every day, 
and it seems strange receiving them 
from other hands. I take long walks 
now—so long that I come in tired, 
and of course my colour increases 
terribly from exposure to the air. 
What it will be in time, I can’t 
imagine. Well, after I am miladi 
it will not signify. 

‘Slow’ is no word for our lives 
now. Kate and I perfectly moon 
the happy hours away, and my sister 
has taken to doing Sister of Mercy 








to all the old women about the 
place. I told Owen Vivian he 
should not go. Wearedrifting, drift- 
ing, drifting farther away from that 
better life of which he told us as 
children. I wonder whether it has 
been his poverty that has made him 
what he is? If so, I wish we were 
beggars. Yet I hate him, and try 
to forget that day when I cut my 
hair off for him and he kissed it. 
By the bye, I wear it up now to hide 
the loss. Possibly he has got a 
lock of Kate’s too, and that would 
be too absurd. Why we ever think 
of him, I don’t know: it rouses all 
the evil in my heart when I do. 
14th April. Charley came back 
to-day—he has not lost his heart 
any way, dear old Charley. He took 
me into the garden and told me 
that he believed that Owen Vivian 
loves Kate, and that was why he 
left us. ‘I could not stand in her 
way either, Ruby, poor as he is. 
Owen is a man in ten thousand, 
but I know he will never ask her, 
and I can’t request him to do so.’ 

I believe he longed to, though ; 
for, worldly as Charley is, his love 
for our tutor is absurd. 

15th April. Walking into Allan- 
dorph to-day, I met Mr. Vivian. 
I was going to bow and pass on, 
but he hurried up to me and took 
my hand. 

‘Miss Ruby, you never intended 
to pass without a word ?” 

‘You know I did; I told you 
there was no friendship now be- 
tween us.’ 

‘But I did not believe you; I 
know you better than you know 
yourself. How are your mother 
and sister ?—and Charley, has he 
returned ?” 

‘Yes. How is my lord, and your 
pupil ?—Is he better than we were, 
Mr. Vivian?’ At the mention of 
Lord Montford, his face grew as 
red as mine must have been, and 
I felt quite glad: he never did care 
for this most inoffensive nobleman. 
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‘I was on my way to the Hall; 
may I walk with you ? 

* The king’s highway is as much 
yours as mine.’ I wanted to be rude 
to him; I liked to see his grand face 
look troubled, and even I had some 
power to trouble it. He walked 
silently by me, twisting his mous- 
tache nervously in the old way ; 
then he turned on me and stood 
still. ‘Ruby, I told you I could 
notstay—is notthat enough? Could 
you not trust my motives ? 

‘ Itold you we needed you, need- 
ed your influence to keep us from 
going down—we have begun to go 
back already, Owen Vivian. I am 
infinitely worse than I was when 
you left us, and Kate, I believe, has 
begun to grow fanatically mad.’ 

At this he started; I had hit hard 
when I spoke of my sister. 

‘ Ruby, does it give you pleasure 
to pain me ?’ and there was pain in 
his face when he asked. 

‘Yes, it does; I hope you will 
live to regret the day you left the 
Hall.’ 

He was silent till we reached the 
house, and I left him to go in alone. 
I wandered away to a far part of the 
grounds,—and, O Journal, that no 
one will ever see, and that will lie 
with me in the grave, keep my 
secret when I write that I knelt 
down on the grass and prayed, in 
all my irreligion and wickedness, to 
be allowed to die, and moaned and 
watered the ground with my tears. 

1st May. Since Mr. Vivian's visit 
Kate has been happier, and has 
gone about the house singing a few 
notes ata time. I don’t know any- 
thing that occurred on that day. I 
never spoke of it, and mamma said 
it was like me to forget an old friend 
soon ; at which I laughed, and told 
her that our tutor and I had never 
been such good friends. 

We are all invited to go to my 
future home. George came to-day 
to ask us to spend Thursday at the 
Grange. He has not yet done me 
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the honour of asking me to accept 
his title, but I fancy the day of our 
visit will see me installed asthe elect 
* Lady of the Lea.’ He is not such 
an indifferent character after all; 
weak, it is true, but generous and un- 
selfish. Itisby the side of that other, 
who is so king-like and grand in 
everything, that the poor little light 
of my future lord goes out. O, 
dear, it’s all weary and sad; as 
Claribel says, ‘Life is a dreary 
journey.’ Sometimes I wish I were 
anything or anybody but what I 
am—old Brown, for instance, who 
believes there never was an angel 
like our mother, or little angels like 
Kate and me; or arook building its 
nest in the best tree in the park, 
living a merry life and caring naught 
for the future. 

2nd May. Kate is looking for- 
ward to Thursday, I can see. She 
is changed of late, not a bit like the 
half-vain pretty creature I remem- 
ber some months ago—-stillas sweet 
as ever, lovelier I think, but in her 
face there is a restless unsettled 
look as though she were waiting for 
something that never came; and 
yet who would have thought of our 
beauty falling in love with our bro- 
ther’s tutor, a man of two or three 
and thirty, in that rank of life too? 
Why, if she had married a duke no 
one would have wondered, for our 
family, being as old as the hills, is 
fit to mate with the best of them. 
I wonder how it will all end, for end 
it must sometime. Whom will Kate 
marry, and what will happen to 
Owen Vivian ? 

Charley made us both presents 
of such lovely horses to-day. Kate 
had first choice, and chose the chest- 
nut, leaving methe black mare; just 
what I have always longed for, but 
I hope it won't throw my detestable 
colour out into bold relief, like the 
red eyes of an old owl cut out of 
bog-oak. We all go on Thursday ; 
Charley, Kate, and I ride, and mam- 
ma and Brown hob-nob together in 
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the carriage as usual. I wonder 
when I am forty if I shall never 
walk ayard, and insummer go about 
rolled up in furs—what a charm- 
ing prospect to be sure! 

5¢h May. If I had anything to do 
it with, I would make a white cross 
against this day, the 5th of May. 
Ruby Davenport, look at yourself 
again, and behold the engaged bride 
of George Lord Montford. Let 
me see, nothing different ; no, my 
hair is of the same colour, and I 
don’t look a day more than twenty. 
What’s this ? A diamond-ring, large 
and brilliant enough to light the 
room, and yet ‘not half so bright, 
Ruby, as your brown eyes’—at least 
so milord says. Yes, of course I’m 
dreadfully happy, all engaged girls 
are, and yet I feel stunned and dead, 
as ifsome one were walking over my 
grave. It was such a day, this white 
day in my life. We started for the 
Grange early, we three riding on 
before. George came to the gate 
to meet us, and walked up the 
avenue by my horse’s side, admir- 
ing the pretty creature Charley gave 
me, talking pleasantly and with 
something very lover-like in his 
tones. Then I knew it was coming ; 
and when we arrived at the door 
and saw our tutor standing on the 
steps with his hat off, my heart 
seemed to stop beating, and I do 
believe for the first time in my life 
my face was white. 

There was a proposal to go into 
the garden till luncheon, and after 
a distant bow to Mr. Vivian I hur- 
ried away, followed by mine host ; 
and there, Ruby, you met your fate. 

Lord Montford asked me to be 
his wife, as an honest true-hearted 
Englishman should do, because he 
loved me. I knew when I accepted 
him to-day that it was mean and un- 
womanly to do so, for I do not love 
him, and I never shall. I might have 
loved him once, in a way, but I can- 
not now: there comes between him 
and me another face, another love, 
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that I know now has been in my 
heart for long, and will be in it till 
it ceases to beat. I accepted him 
because they all expected it of me, 
not really because he is wealthy 
and titled ; what is that tome? 1 
have known ease all my life, and I 
do not believe it would trouble me 
to lose it ; possibly the loss would 
make me a better woman than I 
now am. 

With my honours fresh upon me, 
I escaped into a shell-house arbour, 
and there sat down to think of what 
had happened. Ah, Ruby, what 
face was that which looked in at 
the open door, a face very white 
and cold, with no anger in it, only 
sorrow and despair? I may, of 
course, live to be an old woman, 
and many long weary years may 
pass over my head, but I know my 
memory can never so fail me that 
I shall forget that face as it looked 
then. He came in and stood be- 
fore me—he who loves my sister 
Kate. 

‘Miss Ruby, I came to tell you 
something that I thought it better 
to tell to you than to Lord Mont- 
ford. I accidentally overheard a 
few words of conversation just now, 
and— 

‘And you have cometo congratu- 
late me ?” 

*I did not come for that; I came 
to tell you, that was all. I do con- 
gratulate you with all my heart.’ 

‘ Thank you ; it is a match wor- 
thy of our position, Mr. Vivian : no 
falling from that, you see; and, I 
forgot, we shall be tutor and pupil 
again, you and I.’ 

‘I told you when Lord Montford 
married I should go abroad.’ 

‘What, you will not let me try 
and make up to you for the many 
times I have troubled and teased 
you at the Hall! You think Ruby 
Montford will be no better than 
Ruby Davenport was, and perhaps 
you are right ; and yet, Owen Vivi- 
an, I have not quite forgotten all 


the lessons you have taught me, 
and sometimes I have a hope that 
even I, reckless and careless as I 
am ofall you most prize in life, may 
be one day told to enter in where 
there is rest.’ 

‘Ruby, God grant it may be so 
for both of us.’ 

It seemed to me like a blessing 
as he said it, and I lost all my self- 
command and cried as he had 
never seen me cry before; and 
in the old way he used to do when 
we were children, he put his hand 
upon my head, and stroked my 
hair; and, Ruby, when you looked 
up into his face, were there not tears 
in the man’s eyes? 

‘Ruby,’ he said, ‘there are plea- 
sures and things in this life that 
may never be ours, there are some 
joys that we are never to know, 
but we cannot crush out the long- 
ing to taste them once for a little 
moment. I don’t know why I talk 
to you of these things, child ; you 
whose life is so full of the light and 
sun ; but even to you sorrow will 
come, and remember, when it does, 
“He is faithful that promised.”’ 

Yes, he talked so to me; I who, 
while he has suffered all his life 
poverty and slights such as must 
have cut deep into a nature like 
his, have spent mine as if it would 
last for ever, forgetting often to 
kneel and say one simple prayer 
for the thousand blessings poured 
on me day by day. 

We walked back to the house 
together ; I longing to ask him to 
forgive me the many times I had 
grieved him, he silent and reserved, 
as was his wont. Then I was con- 
gratulated, while Mr. Vivian left 
the room—kisses from mamma and 
Kate (who was really glad), a pat 
on the shoulder from Charley, and 
one of his usual speeches to me. 

‘You're a great fool, Ruby; it’s 
much jollier being single. Mont- 
ford, whatever he professes now, 
won't let you roam about like a 
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wild deer, as I do. You'll have a 
chain and collar round your neck, 
my lady; and serve you right for 
all the trouble you’ve given me.’ 

Charley and I have always been 
such chums. I know he will miss 
me even more than Katie will. 

When we left, Owen Vivian 
came to my horse’s side, and as he 
patted her neck I saw his face, and 
a world of anguish in it. ‘God 
bless you, Ruby ! that was all ; and 
I wish I could see the end, for as I 
sit alone, shadows dark and sombre 
flit across my eyes. I only see one 
face, and it is not Lord Mont- 
ford’s. 

1st June. 
gone since the day I last wrote. 
I'm getting tired of my journal 
now ; things go on as usual here. 
I see my lord every day, and no 
one could be kinder. I wish I were 
better for his sake ; the blessing is 
that he will never know that his is 
not ‘ the face I see in my dreams.’ 
I go to church always now. I think 
I come home happier. I sit in the 
corner of the pew where papa used 
to sit, and wonder if I shall ever 
go to heaven. I read out of an 
old prayer-book with our tutor’s 
name in it; and the prayers seem 
sweeter out of that. I never 
see him now, and I hope I never 
may again. I don’t know what I 
should do now if I saw him often. 
To-day is Sunday, and after church, 
while Kate went to read to some 
old woman, Charley and I took up 
our quarters ina hayfield, and while 
he smoked, I thought. 

Presently I was interrupted by 
his calling out ‘ Ruby.’ 

‘Well? I’m not deaf! Don’t talk 
so loud 

‘No; but you seemed lost in 
thought, and I thought you’d want 
a startler to waken you up. Well, 
if you had lost your heart to Vivian, 
and he to you, would you have mar- 
ried him ?” 

* What a question ! Of course not! 


Nearly a month has . 
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People in our elevated position can- 
not afford to marry for love.’ 

‘Well, I’m very much mistaken 
if you wouldn't, though one never 
gets at your real thoughts; still 
you're not the girl I take you for, 
if you wouldn’t.’ 

‘Why, do you want to marry a 
beggar, and to get me to back you 


If you were not going 
to marry, I never would ; as it is, I'll 
have to get some one to tease when 
you go; what with Vivian and you 
gone, the house won’t be bearable.’ 

‘ Charley.’ 

‘Well? Don’t talk in a whisper; 
for if you’re not deaf, I am.’ 

‘If Owen Vivian loves Kate, and 
she him, why not speak to him? 
You need not involve her in any 
way. Tell him you fancy he likes 
her, and if she likes him, you will 
let him have her. I really think 
he’s sad about it, and he is the 
finest man we know.’ 

This was what I had longed to 
ask my brother for some time; as 
I did so, I experienced what the 
love was that could forget itself for 
the sake of the beloved object; and, 
Ruby, you are not so poor and 
mean after all. 

‘I don’t know that you're not 
right, Ruby,’ my brother said. 
‘Why should I not? Kate will 
have her own fortune, and Owen 
can at least try his fate. I'll go to- 
morrow.’ 

Then Kate joined us, and I 
looked on her with a new and 
painful interest. If he wins my 
lovely Katie, it will make up to 
him for any pain I have caused his 
kind heart. 

2nd June, I was sitting to-day 
in the library when Charley re- 
turned from the Grange. My heart 
beat very fast as he closed the door 
and came up to me; for though I 
did want them to be happy, still 
whenever it came it would be a 
blow. 
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‘Ruby, we have been all wrong. 
I found him looking quite ill. He 
was very glad to see me. I told 
him what you said, not from you 
of course, but from myself, and 
he assured me that neither he nor 
Kate ever thought of each other 
except as friends. I looked very 
foolish going on such a fool’s 
errand, but 1 was quite glad after- 
wards, for he felt my speaking to 
him as only Vivian would feel it, 
and the fact of my telling him that 
I would give him my sister showed 
him at once what I thought of him.’ 

Charley never seemed to think 
that it also proved him. to be a 
very fine fellow. Then it was so, 
and poor Katie’s love had no re- 
turn. 

Alas, my own thoughts are trou- 
bled, for it seems to me possible 
that I, the worthless, spoilt Ruby, 
may be loved by our tutor after 
all. It does bring joy with it too, 
though it is too late, and almost un- 
consciously I hug the sweet possi- 
bility to my heart, and I go about 
the house as though my load had 
gone from me. 

Charley and I have agreed never 
to mention him to Kate, and as he 
is going away—ah me! never to 
come back to us any more—she 
may forget him ; for Katie, though 
‘ tender and gentle, may forget. 

20th July. The things I have 
to write of are a month gone, gone 
into that past that will ever be for 
me in life the present and the 
future. True, as the engaged wife of 
Lord Montford, I had no hope, but 
while there is life there is hope— 
now there is none. 

Sitting that night in June, with 
the white summer roses 4e loved 
so well resting against my open 
window, I did feel that, though 
utterly parted, still there would be 
one spot on earth where I might 
breathe the same air and look on 
the same scenes his eyes rested on. 
Now there is none: not ifI went 
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from pole to pole, and traversed 
every spot on which God’s sun 
rests. Sitting at night wondering 
whether his love was mine, whether 
it was for my sake that he had 
exiled himself from the only home 
he had ever known, I was disturbed 
by a sob outside our door, and open- 
ing it saw our maid. 

‘What is the matter, Julia? 

* Save us all, Miss Ruby, but it’s 
a dreadful day! 

‘Speak, girl !’ said I, shaking her 
arm. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘It’s Mr. Vivian, miss ; he’s— 

‘Dead?’ I asked, feeling the 
world for me had come to an end. 
* Dead ? Julia, is it dead ? 

‘No, but dying, miss.’ 

‘Where ?” 

‘ At the Grange, miss.’ Then, as 
I put on my habit, I heard a kind 
of jumble that told me that he 
whom I loved beyond all else on 
earth had jumped into the water af- 
ter Lord Montford, who had fallen 
out of the boat while fishing, and in 
that terrible jump struck his head 
against a piece of rock, and now 
lay dying. 

I dashed down-stairs and out 
into the stable, and rousing the 
boy ordered him to saddle the 
horse: it did not take long, and I 
was miles on my way before they 
knew I had gone. Then the light 
of the Grange came in view, and 
the light at an upper window told 
me where Owen lay. The door 
was partly open, and I stole in, 
and finding myself up-stairs, found 
that one door. 

A woman opened it to my knock. 
‘Is—is he living ?” 

* Yes, but going fast, poor thing.’ 

‘Conscious ?” 

‘ Yes, ma’am:’ then I went quiet- 
ly in. 

A figure on a sofa very still and 
quiet, with a white face and closed 
eyes. A band of linen over his 


forehead and masses of wet stained 
hair. I knelt down and buried my 
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face in my hands, for I did not 
mean to cry till he had gone, but 
I had a struggle. 

‘Ruby, my darling ! and a hand 
was put on my head, and [ laid it 
down on his breast. Yes, Ruby, 
your unworthy head on Owen Vi- 
vian’s breast. 

‘Then you do love me, my dear- 
est, and death has lost its only 
sting.’ 

‘ Better than all the world, Owen, 
better than ten thousand worlds.’ 

‘How did you come, dear, all 
this way ?” 

‘I rode.’ 

‘At this time of night, and for 
me? Ruby, perhaps I should have 
told you before it was too late, but 
it was not pride that kept me back. 
I did not believe you had any love 
for me, and I tried to put mine 
aside, and so it was I left the Hall. 
I had loved you so long, my little 
girl,—all the time I ever knew you ; 
and I could still have hidden my 
love. But when Lord Montford 
came, I saw that it could not go 
on so always; I saw that I must 

0.” 
‘O, what must you have thought 
of me—I who was so unworthy to 
be your pupil, much less your wife!’ 

‘My wife, Ruby! How sweet it 
sounds! You would have been my 
wife, dearest ?’ 

‘Yes, you know I would; but I 
was not worthy of such an honour.’ 

‘Ruby, it will never be now. I 
wish I could have lived, if only for 
a few months, to realise my joy, 
but God’s willis best; and you will 
come, won’t you, darling? You will 
come to me in heaven, as you have 
come to me to-night ? There will be 
no death there, or parting for either 
of us.’ 

O Ruby, Ruby, what was it that 
you had thrown away all these past 
years ?—what devotion and love 
and tenderness! Yes, I know it 
now—lI know it now. 

I put my head down on the dear 
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white hand, and promised him that 
if God would take me after my 
useless selfish life, I would go to 
him again. 

The clock struck the hour of 
midnight, and still I lay on in myde- 
spair. I knew that Lord Montford 
had come to the room and seen 
me on that dying breast, but I 
felt nothing but my loss so near to 
me. ‘Then Owen opened his eyes 
and looked on me again, and took 
my worthless curl from his breast. 

‘Ruby, my love, this lies in the 
grave with me.’ 

Then my arms folded round him, 
and when his unclasped, I knew 
that Owen Vivian was dead. 

I passed out of the room, never 
looking back ; but with a lock of 
dark hair clasped in my hand. 
Lord Montford joined me, and I 
drew him into a room before I 
went out. 

‘I donot apologise, my lord; for 
no apology can be of any use—I 
have treated you too badly for 
excuse. I only wanted to say be- 
fore we part, that I did not know 
until he was dying what my love 
for Owen Vivian was.’ 

He was greatly troubled, this man 
I had laughed at, but he said no 
word. He put me into his car- 
riage and drove me home; then he 
took my hand and said: 

‘ Don’t distress yourself, and re- 
member I have quite forgiven you, 
Ruby.’ 

There is nothing more to write. 
When I returned they knew, and 
grief at our tutor’s death was mixed 
up with annoyance at the step I 
had taken. I was sorry I had dis- 
tressed them ; but as I told Charley, 
Owen was more to me than the 
opinion of a thousand worlds as big 
as this. 

10th October. I write on, not be- 
cause there is anything in the days 
to write about, but it’s something 
todo, and I can do little now but 
think. In the Davenport ground 
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they have laid our tutor. There is 
no stone yet, but there will be one. 
Charley, who is my chief compan- 
ion, has promised to let me put it 
up; and mamma, after a struggle, 
has allowed me to wear mourning. 
I cannot bear the colours, only the 
flowers. I am getting thin. When 
I hold my hand up it is quite tiny 
now, and my colour does not trou- 
ble me any more—it has settled 
into what dear old Brown calls ‘a 
delicate peach bloom.’ I am not 
going to fret, though he is gone. I 
know quite well it is all true, 
and that some other evening in the 
moonlight I shall go to him again. 
They would laugh and call me su- 
perstitious if they read this, but I 
know. 

11th October. Poor Katie, it was 
a sad blow to her—our tutor’s 
death. She told me one day in the 
greenhouse that she, too, had 
loved him, and since then we have 
been more to each other. 

12th October. I had a visit to- 
day from Lord Montford. He 
looked shy when he came into the 
room ; then started, and asked if I 
were ill, Then he said, ‘ Ruby, 
I have come again to ask you to be 
my wife.’ 

After all he saw and all he knew, 
I could not help feeling how gener- 
ous he was. I even cried, for I 
am not now so well able to hide 
my feelings. I told him it could 
not be. He asked me why; and 


then I said, ‘I love Owen Vivian ;’ 
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for it seemed strange to me that 
any one should think that death 
made any difference. 

He understood me, and he went 
away. He is very generous and 
strange, though it seems to us all 
he really has loved me, this man. 

15th October. I’m not really ill ; 
but they all think I am, and Char- 
ley is dreadfully anxious about his 
worthless Ruby. We sit in church, 
we three, but we are all different 
from what we were in the old times. 
We are attentive now, and I believe 
we pray ; for somehow, death com- 
ing near our hearts has touched us. 
I still read from our tutor’s book, 
and the words there tell me of Christ 
and his home, and I am happy. 

Christmas-day. Nearly a year 
since I began my journal. I said 
then I was sure to live to be old, 
and that I would finish my two years’ 
writing. Well, I am not dying, 
but I know now I am going to 
Owen Vivian at last. 

There’s a grand marble cross all 
ready, and my dear Charley has 
promised that it shall cover Ruby 
Davenport as well. I have lived 
my life out, though I am only 
twenty-one, and I have no fear for 
the future, for I know that ‘ He is 
faithful that promised. ’ 


In the Allandorph churchyard 
Ruby Davenport lay at rest, on 
the New-year’s eve, under the mar- 
ble cross of Owen Vivian. 

















THE HUSBAND. 
BY A FEMALE CYNIC. 


Wuart is a Husband? Ah, my friends, 
He is excellent in theory, 

But once a maiden fairly weds, 
She soon—like me—feels weary. 


He tells you in the wooing days 
You are sweet and fair and pretty, 
Your words are wise as Bacon’s own, 
And all your jokes are witty. 


But, when a Husband, all his talk 
Is ‘the dreadful price of mutton ;’ 
And the ‘ carelessness of women-kind,’ 
If his wristbands want a button. 


A Husband is a man who eats 
And drinks enough for twenty, 

Yet grumbles at the butcher's bills 
Because ‘ cash is not plenty.’ 


What is a Husband? One who needs 
Self-denial in full measure ; 

He gives his wretched wife the toil, 
While he takes all the pleasure. 


What is a Husband? One who bids 
Us write all teasing letters, 

And uses naughty words if we 
Lament our marriage fetters. 


A Husband is a thing to be 
Avoided, shunned, and dreaded, 

As those who deem my words untrue 
Will surely find when wedded. 


Without these Husbands we should be— 
And I say it not in vanity— 

Able to rise superior to 
The evils of humanity. 


Ah, maidens, shun the marriage state, 
’Tis one of care and trouble ; 

Its joys are transient, sad its mirth, 
And its happiness a bubble ! 
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TuarT there is an epidemic of the 
above-named kind will scarcely be 
denied. The ignorantly familiar 
appropriation of the terms ‘Gothic,’ 
* Medizeval,’ &c., sufficiently indi- 
cates a strong current of popular 
feeling, in matters of joinery es- 
pecially, which is ill satisfied with 
the time-honoured classifications 
‘elegant,’ ‘novel,’ ‘superb style,’ 
&c., which for so long have con- 
stituted the sole court of appeal 
with the ordinary trader and his 
too-confiding victim. 

Where the blame of all that has 
been perpetrated of late years, un- 
der the broad heading of ‘ furnish- 
ing,’ is to be laid, or how far cen- 
sure has been merited, is not our 
present point. We accept things 
as they stand, and ask practically, 
‘Is there any good at bottom of 
all this revulsion of feeling?) We 
firmly believe there is; and that, 
out of the present ‘chaos of dis- 
tracted attempts at art-production, 
our national industry will emerge 
with a nobler idea of its destiny 
than that of producing the greatest 
amount of cheap trash for the su- 
preme contempt of posterity. 

Without ignoring the gigantic 
forces which have enabled the pre- 
sent century to achieve marvels of 
economy and of rapid production, 
may we not wish to see these 
mighty engines subservient to, ra- 
ther than dominant over, the mind 
of man? 

Nay, are there not desires and 
aims, and hopes and joys, even in 
regard to the material things of 
human life, which no mere powers 
of coal or steam, no organised di- 
vision of labour, no smallest of 


profits, can ever attain? For the 
true soul puts forth its choicest 
blossoms quite regardless of the 
price that will be set upon the 
matured fruit, and no inexorable 
invention of ambitious brain yet 
forced the man of genius to yield 
his best treasure. 

And now, to come to our point, 
we want to see a combination—on 
the part of the public, who buy, 
and the manufacturers and retail 
dealers, who sell — which shall 
have for its end the attainment of 
sound principles of constructive 
form, honesty of workmanship, 
and (if any) appropriateness of de- 
coration and detail. 

Of course, to a great extent, non- 
professional people cannot be sup- 
posed to understand the laws which 
should regulate the ¢onstruction of 
a chair or of a cabinet; but, taking 
the term ‘furnishing’ in a broader 
light, we think the exercise of a 
little discrimination and common 
sense would result in an under- 
standing upon the subject, which 
would speedily bring about a cor- 
responding feeling on the part of 
the furnishing community, who are 
ever on the alert to cater for the 
public taste. 

We say ‘common sense,’ because 
common sense is at the bottom of 
all true laws in the spheres of art 
and taste, and only needs thought 
and culture to develop into the 
higher regions of zestheticism. 

What, for instance, can be less 
like the exercise of common sense 
than the blind allegiance given to 
custom in the matter of furnishing 
our dwellings? Is it necessary that 
our drawing-rooms should inevita- 
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bly be garnished with ‘walnut-wood 
suites upholstered in green reps,’ 
looking, for the most part, as if 
they had taken the first step in a 
quadrille? If only for the impetus 
given to independent thought on 
the subject, we welcome the new 
movement, and are content to suf- 
fer the vagaries inseparable from 
all such revolutions for the sake of 
the ultimate gain. 

Nothing is easier than to talk 
upon ‘taste’ in the abstract; but 
few things more difficult to advise 
upon than individual taste, espe- 
cially where limited, as it is in the 
majority of cases, by pecuniary re- 
strictions. And here we are fain 
to observe the abiding connection 
between character and taste. It is 
not good taste to run into debt 
over articles of virtu; or to involve 
whole families in ruin through our 
reckless speculation, and, at the 
same time, to secure our choice 
collection of paintings or furniture 
or plate, while bowing our creditors 
out to the tune of ‘sixpence in the 
pound.’ We are not joking, we 
assure you. Such a man is at fault 
in his moral nature ; and though, 
by habit or by natural gifts, he may 
be able to discern the beautiful and 
the true in art or nature, the high- 
est form of admiration for the beau- 
tiful—because of its consistent har- 
mony, its absolute rightness, in a 
word, its perfection—would be an 
inconceivable contradiction in one 
who could allow such turpitude to 
cloud the loftier spheres of heart 
and mind, which art and nature 
only symbolise, and, as obedient 
handmaids, supply with figures and 
emblems. 

Neither is it good taste to adorn 
our rooms with spurious and os- 
tentatious imitations. This is bad 
taste, or want of taste if you will; 
the result of ill-formed character, 
of false pride or false shame, which 
pretends to that which it is not, or 
shrinks from avowing its true posi- 
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tion. The age is sadly one of dis- 
play; if a man cannot have the 
gold, he will have the gilt; and if 
another cannot afford the gilt, he 
will at least borrow it on occasions. 
We sorely want the courage to be 
true, and the wisdom to be content 
with admiring the real, without feel- 
ing compelled to possess, for our- 
selves, a bad imitation of it. 

Let diamonds be diamonds, and 
gold gold; or at least let us suffer 
no counterfeit unless for the sake 
of convenience or utility, as in the 
case of electro-plating. No honest 
man wishes his plated service to be 
taken for silver. 

Truth, then, is a fundamental 
principle of sound taste—that a 
thing should be what it seems. 

As arule, our kitchens are fur- 
nished with least violence to good 
taste. Probably, for the most part, 
because actual requirement only is 
consulted. Every article is placed 
there for use, and, we venture to 
say, in its turn, becomes orna- 
mental. Then the, usually, self- 
coloured walls, of a creamy buff, 
do not shock our nerves as the 
patched and gaudy patterns of mo- 
dern wall-papers have been wont 
to do. The floor is partially cover- 
ed with a square of matting or floor- 
cloth in the middle of the room 
only, leaving the boards bare all 
round, a practice which has been 
often advocated for carpeted floors 
generally, as being much cleaner 
and more convenient, especially 
where heavy cabinets and other 
furniture line the walls. ‘Then there 
is the stalwart dresser, of simple 
unoffending outline, with its rows 
of neatly arranged dishes and plates, 
while, over the fire-place, hang 
covers, &c. of bright block-tin, all 
contributing, rationally and without 
effort, to the general effect. The 
kitchen range and fender, be it ob- 
served, are frequently the only par- 
donable specimens of smiths’ craft 
about the house, being usually 
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innocent of those contemptible 
castings of fruit and leaves which 
are the glory of our drawing-rooms. 
The central piece of furniture is 
usually a table of deal or elm, on 
four stout legs, connected by bars 
of wood at either end, with a mid- 
dle rail running the length way of 
the table and intersecting the end 
ones. Sole remnant of true Jacob- 
ean framing. 

Pray do not arch your brows, 
fair reader, and say, ‘Any one 
could design a kitchen table’ We 
do not ask you to import this iden- 
tical table into your boudoir or 
drawing-room. The principle of 
construction is, we affirm, perfectly 
consistent with true beauty of form, 
and presents no difficulty in the 
way of legitimate ornament. 

‘ But it is such a common shape, 
so excessively ordinary !'—to which 
we can only say, it seems to us that 
the plethora ofex¢raordinary shapes 
and marvellously “zcommon pro- 
ductions of the age, in which the 
eye finds no repose, the mind no 
lasting pleasure, have so warped 
our judgment and perverted our 
notions of right beauty, as to leave 
us incapable on the one hand of 
producing, and on the other of 
appreciating, anything based on 
natural laws, and requiring, for its 
successful treatment, accuracy of 
outline—justness of proportion. 

The chairs, too! We are never 
tired of admiring the ingenuity and 
sound sense of the man who first 
designed the ‘ Windsor’ chair, with 
its comfortable seat (far more com- 
fortable than your first-class railway 
carriages), and picturesque arrange- 
ment of legs and rails—all firmly 
braced together ; still, we believe, 
maintaining its reputation for cheap- 
ness. Indeed, we have wondered 
more than once why people whose 
means are limited do not prefer 
some such chair as this to the more 
pretentious but flimsy stuff to be 
found in almost every sea-side lodg- 
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ing-house. We know, indeed, of 
one eminent living artist who ac- 
tually has, in daily use, some of 
these identical chairs, only stained 
the colour of ebony, after the fash- 
ion of some Venetian mirrors. 

And yet we put in a plea here 
for the dwellings of the really poor, 
and would condemn, just as strong- 
ly, the misguided enthusiast who 
should teach the poor to emulate 
the monochromatic decoration of 
our model kitchen, and to avoid the 
use of strong colours or naturalis- 
tic representation on the walls of 
their dwellings. The gaudy paper, 
with its impossible bunches of 
flowers, and the still more glaring 
carpet, are frequently the only signs 
of colour or brilliancy in the apart- 
ment, and contrast favourably with 
the sombre everyday apparel of 
its occupants. Here the wall-paper 
and carpeting form the decoration 
of the room, whereas, in wealthier 
dwellings, they are oftener mere 
groundwork on which to arrange 
the lights and shadows of furni- 
ture, and against which to play off 
the masses of coloured window 
hangings, of paintings and other 
accessories, and therefore require 
to be viewed from an entirely dif- 
ferent standpoint. 

It is to be feared that, as a rule, 
the enterprising purveyors of arti- 
cles of furniture for domestic use 
have had little or no education 
qualifying them to offer an opinion 
as to what is or what is not best; 
and the keen competition of the 
day has resulted in a lamentable 
want of attention to the most ele- 
mentary principles of construction 
and ornamentation. The recent 
movement among the City guilds 
in the important matter of techni- 
cal education will, it is to be hoped, 
lead the way to some improvement 
in our manufacturing centres, by 
awakening in the masters a sense 
of their responsibility, and inducing 
a wider appreciation, amongst arti- 
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sans themselves, of industrial art, 
without which the utmost interest 
on the part of the public will be 
unavailing. 

Amongst the outrages to com- 
mon sense, in the field of industrial 
art, may be mentioned the singular 
fertility of invention displayed in 
the concealment of locks and fast- 
enings, which one would imagine 
should be the most prominent fea- 
tures, except in the case of ‘ secret 
drawers.’ This has greatly given 
way before the prevailing pseudo- 
Gothic taste of the period, which 
is almost as painful in its display 
of massive brazen handles and 
overpowering hinges as was the 
other in its utter absence of them. 
Much as we dislike to see a door 
with no perceptible means of sup- 
port, even this is preferable to the 
absurd appearance of a diminutive 
door clasped by a couple of hinges 
huge enough to carry ten times its 
size and weight, particularly when 
it encloses nothing more precious 
than a few household requisites. 

‘Do not conceal the construc- 
tion,’ was the maxim ofa late fa- 
mous architect. ‘That is, let the 
construction show itself; do not 
bring it into distressing promin- 
ence, but by no means hide it as 
if ashamed of it. The practice of 
veneering, legitimate enough within 
certain bounds, had gone near to 
mislead the public into the notion 
that the wood was moulded and 
cast into form, so little indication 
was there of anything like fram- 
ing or joinery. As for wood-carv- 
ing, its condition has become so 
wretchedly hopeless, that it is no 
wonder a revulsion of feeling has 
Set in against it almost altogether. 
And, indeed, we would seriously 
advise those who cannot afford the 
best work of its kind to avoid the 
inferior specimens entirely, and to 
keep to a plain treatment of the 
material. 

Much has yet to be done by the 


cabinet-maker in the judicious ar- 
rangement and disposition of the 
various parts of his framework, so 
as to obtain the greatest effect with 
the least outlay of labour—labour, 
in these days, being too costly a 
commodity to admit of extrava- 
gant use. 

Another feature of preposterous 
conventionality is the tedious re- 
petition of plate-glass in the backs 
of our sideboards. Plate-glass is by 
no means a good background for 
ornaments. ‘True, it produces a 
glitter, and duplicates everything 
placed in front of it; but all this 
rather detracts from than heightens 
the effect of the article in question, 
especially if it be of real excellence. 

How much more might be done, 
at one half the cost of some ‘ mag- 
nificent plate-glass backs,’ by a care- 
ful arrangement of shallow shelves 
and cupboards, raised just so as 
not to interfere with the slab of the 
sideboard (which should be left 
clear), affording, at once, an excel- 
lent opportunity for a modest and 
useful display of some choicer por- 
tion of household china or glass, 
some silver heirloom or other nick- 
nack, formerly consigned to the 
housekeeper’s room or china-closet! 
In the same way there is ample 
scope for similar treatment of that 
marvel of ugliness, the modern 
chimney-piece. 

And here we venture to demur 
to the traditional ‘chimney-glass in 
gilt frame,’ and ask: Where is the 
law compelling every householder 
to provide a huge reflector at one 
end of his room? Not that we are 
diametrically opposed to the in- 
troduction of a mirror in this par- 
ticular place—it lightens up, and 
gives a feeling of air and breadth 
to a room ; but we fail to see why 
one end of the apartment should 
be devoted to a broad expanse of 
silvered glass, which does nothing 
but repeat the other end, while the 
small projection of chimney-board 
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is filled with a crowded group of 
ornaments and bijoutry, not one of 
which stands out in clearly-defined 
form, each outline intersecting its 
own shadow, spoiling both the sha- 
dow and the reality, and only pro- 
ducing a confused impression in 
the spectator’s mind. Why not ar- 
range a gold or coloured back- 
ground against which to place a 
few prominent vases, allowing the 
mirror to occupy the vacant space, 
and not to monopolise an entire 
wall? What a marked difference 
many a room would present if only 
this question of suitable back- 
grounds was taken into considera- 
tion ! 

The notion that marble and 
plate-glass and gilded stucco are 
in themselves sufficient evidence 
of decoration must be dissipated. 
They may be an indication of their 
owner’s purse, but will not stand 
him in stead of thoughtful taste. 
The homeliest fabric, the least 
costly material, may be made sub- 
servient to artistic treatment, and 
prove a ‘ thing of beauty,’ when the 
rarer marbles and crystals have 
palled upon the mind’s eye. 

Much might be said upon the 
selection of carpets and curtains, of 
the preéminence still sustained by 
the deft weavers of India and Persia, 
notwithstanding the great advance 
in the designs and colouring of 
English textile fabrics. 

With regard to the more delicate 
gradations of tint to te seen just 
now (every happy husband will 
have been introduced to them, 
either at home or in the shop-fronts 
of Regent-street), we have always 
held that our climate is unfavour- 
able for their development, or, at 
all events, for their permanent intro- 
duction. The thick murky skies 
and heavy fogs, in addition to the 
smoke and dirt of our towns espe- 
cially, render the subtler combina- 
tions unsuitable for ordinary use, 
while the positive reds, greens, and 
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blues, from their density of colour, 
are more congenial to the warmth- 
loving inhabitants of our island. 

We are, however, no rigorous 
advocates of any distinct formulz 
in the province of art selection. 
So long as certain axioms are ac- 
cepted, we would allow the widest 
margin for the exercise ofindividual 
taste, and even indorse that most 
comfortable assurance in which so 
many take refuge on finding them- 
selves hopelessly at variance with 
some person or creed, viz. that 
tastes differ. 

What we are chiefly desirous of 
placing on record is the impera- 
tive necessity—nay, duty —ofevery 
householder to bring the mind to 
bear, in calm thought and sound 
judgment, upon details of domestic 
surroundings, which must, more or 
less, reflect the character of their 
owner, which assuredly have an in- 
fluence upon our lives and upon 
the lives of those about us, and 
which carry to succeeding genera- 
tions no mean record of what man- 
ner of men we were. 

After all, if, as we said, taste is 
intimately associated with charac- 
ter, we must reform the character 
before we can effectually reform the 
taste, either in a nation or an in- 
dividual. But we do not believe 
our national character is so much 
at fault as that a certain want of 
consideration, a looseness of idea 
on the subject, and above all, an 
undue exaltation of cheapness, have 
led us into graver error than we care 
to admit. The judgment of the 
people once aroused, we believe we 
shall see in a few years results be- 
yond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the founders of our Science 
and Art Schools. Once let us fairly 
imbibe thorough principles of art, 
and, with characteristic energy, we 
shall infuse them into our every- 
day productions, and in this way 
maintain the prestige we are now 
in imminent danger of forfeiting. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF PLEASURE. 


(Suggested by the picture of that name painted by Honore Fragonard. 


—— 


TELL me, shall I tell to thee 
What the fairies told to me, 
Dreaming through an afternoon 
One month past the month of June ? 


By a woodside well I lay, 

Where the sparkling waters play ; 
Lightly rise, and gaily flow, 
Softly whispering as they go. 


On each bubble, as it rose, 

Sat a fairy; and who knows 
What strange spirits love to dwell 
In a mossy woodside well ? 


Each fair form ere forth it leapt, 
Where the waters onward swept, 
In few words declared to me 
What it was, or seemed to be. 


‘I,’ quoth one, ‘am Sweet Delight ; 
Grasp me, clasp me, hold me tight ; 
I will slip your hands between ; 
See the place where I was seen.’ 


‘Love am I,’ the next one cried ; 
‘ Ever free must I abide. 

Man may bind me; but in vain; 
I can snap the strongest chain.’ 


‘Calm Content I’m said to be,’ 
Spake the third that spoke to me; 
‘In me always you will find 
Things well-suited to your mind.’ 


‘Hope am I; my mansions fair 
Are oft builded in the air ; 

Yet no mansions without me 
Would there ever builded be.’ 


‘Worldly Fame,’ the last one cried, 
‘My name is, and ill betide 

Those men who all else would stake, 
Love or honour, for my sake.’ 


Strange, no fairy after it 

On each bubble seemed to sit. 

‘ Ah,’ I said, ‘can Worldly Fame 
Frighten fairies with its name ?” 
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CHAPTER I. 


ONE morning in September, a few 
years ago, a cheerful party was as- 
sembled at breakfast in the din- 
ing-room of Earnscliffe Castle. It 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Chester, 
their eldest son, their only un- 
married daughter, and one guest— 
Sir Eustace Vaughan. Sir Eustace 
had not known the Chesters long. 
He had made acquaintance with 
the son the previous autumn, when 
both were guests of a common 
friend at his Highland shooting-box. 
He had afterwards spent a few 
days at Earnscliffe for some winter 
gaieties there; he had subsequently 
seen a good deal of the Chesters 
in London, and had now been for 
two or three days at Earnscliffe as 
the sole guest, finding the family 
party so pleasant that he looked 
upon as an unmitigated nuisance 
the numerous other friends who 
were expected that day to fill the 
house for a ball in the neighbour- 
hood on the following evening. 

‘What are we all going to do 
to-day? said Harry Chester as 
they left the breakfast-table. 

‘I have to take the chair at a 
meeting in Bridgefield,’ said his 
father. 

‘Maude and I are going over to 
Lindenwood to luncheon,’ said Mrs. 
Chester. ‘I shall order the carriage 
at half-past twelve, Maude.’ 

‘Very well, mamma. It is such 
a lovely morning that I think I 
shall go out at once, and finish my 
sketch of Sir Randal’s Oak. Will 
you pick me up at the lodge? I 
will be ready when I hear the 
carriage.’ 

Mrs. Chester acquiesced in 
Maude’s proposal and left the room. 


‘Then we may as well take out 
our guns, Vaughan ?’ said Harry. 

His friend agreed. 

A quarter of an hour later Maude 
passed through the hall, her draw- 
ing materials in her hand, and a 
cloak over her arm. Maude Chester 
was not beautiful, but she was a 
pretty, attractive girl, with a grace- 
ful figure, and a countenance full 
of life and feeling and intelligence. 
This morning, in her fresh tasteful 
summer dress, she looked remark- 
ably well, and so Sir Eustace 
Vaughan, who was idling in the hall 
as she passed, evidently thought. 

‘ Waiting for Harry, Sir Eustace?’ 
said Maude gaily. ‘He is always 
so unpunctual !’ 

‘He is writing a note,’ said Sir 
Eustace, who could not, in strict 
truth, be said to have been waiting 
for Harry. ‘He won't be ready 
this half-hour. Let me carry your 
things to the river for you, and tell 
him to follow us.’ 

Maude acquiesced with a bright 
blush and smile. She was begin- 
ning to feel that Sir Eustace pre- 
ferred her society to her brother’s, 
and the knowledge was pleasant to 
her. Sir Eustace looked into the 
library and said, ‘I am going to 
the river with your sister, Chester ; 
you can overtake me.’ 

‘ All right,’ responded Harry, and 
Sir Eustace and Maude set off 
together. 

Turning away from the terrace 
and flower-garden, a flight of steps 
and a short steep path led them 
to the foot of the wooded cliff 
overhanging the river Earne. They 
took a broad, well-kept path which 
followed the downward course of 
the stream, there being just room 
for it between the cliff and the river 
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on that side, while on the other 
the rocks came sheer down into 
the water. The path was cool and 
shady, for the trees on the banks 
nearly formed an arch over the 
narrow gorge ; the river, low as it 
was after the long summer drought, 
still splashed with pleasant mur- 
murs along its stony bed, and 
trickled in tiny falls over the rocks 
into clear pools, reflecting each 
leaf of the overhanging foliage, 
while enough sunlight found its 
way through the trees to play here 
and there upon the water. It was 
very beautiful, but neither Maude 
nor her companion spoke their ad- 
miration. Silence is perhaps the 
highest tribute. Five minutes’ walk 
brought them to the end of the little 
gorge. The cliffs beyond where 
they stood subsided into sloping, 
park-like, tree-studded meadows. 
Sir Randal’s Oak, in all its stateli- 
ness, was the nearest single tree, 
and just beyond it was a graceful 
single-arch bridge. Maude broke 
the silence, which was becoming 
rather embarrassing. 

‘Here, if you please,’ she said, 
pointing to the trunk of a fallen 
tree; and Sir Eustace spread her 
cloak for her to sit upon, and placed 
her drawing materials on the bank 
by her side. 

‘It is beautiful, is it not?’ said 
Maude. ‘ Almost too lovely to be 
profaned by one’s attempts to paint 
it! And tothink that this horrible 
railway is to cross the river here 
and spoil it all ? 

‘Here?’ said Sir Eustace. ‘Well, 
Miss Chester, prosaic though you 
think me, I sympathise with you ! 
Does it really come Here? 

‘Yes,’ replied Maude. ‘And 
papa and Harry say we are lucky, 
for it will just cut off a tiny corner 
of the park, and not be visible 
from the house, nor from any part 
of the grounds, except the bridge 
here, which I suppose need not be 
very ugly. But / cannot bear the 
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idea of its crossing here, going 
right through the Lady’s Rock and 
destroying her Cave. 

‘The Lady’s Rock?’ said Sir 
Eustace. ‘ Which is that ?’ 

‘Have you not heard its story ?” 
said Maude. ‘It is too romantic 
to please you. That wall of lichen- 
covered rock opposite to us is 
called “ The Lady’s Rock,” and in 
it, below the level of the water, 
even when the river is low, there 
is an Opening into a cave. There, 
according to the story, an ances- 
tress of ours once concealed her- 
self from her father rather than 
marry her cousin (the next heir, 
after herself and her sister, to her 
father’s lands), for she loved the 
son of a neighbouring baron with 
whom the Chesters were always 
quarrelling. Sir Randal, the same 
who planted that oak, swore that 
Adeline should marry her cousin 
at once, or take the veil. Adeline, 
horribly frightened, promised sub- 
mission, and her wedding was to 
take place the next day; but she 
fled in the night and concealed 
herself in this cave, which in those 
days could be easily entered when 
the river was low. She sent a 
messenger whom she could trust 
to Alan Radclyffe, to tell him 
where she was, that he might come 
and carry her off. He did come, 
before daybreak; but even in those 
few hours all was changed. There 
had been heavy rain in the west 
for some days previously, and the 
water had come down from the 
moors, as it does sometimes even 
now in spite of modern drainage, 
in a sudden torrent, swelling the 


river and flooding the cave. It 
was quite impossible to get in, 
The entrance was deep under 


water and the current frightfully 
strong; but there was a possible 
hope that Adeline might still be 
safe in some of the inner recesses 
of the cave where there were high 
edges of rock. Alan Radclyfie 
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went boldly to Sir Randal and told 
him where Adeline was, and en- 
treated him to send every man 
within call who could use a spade 
to turn the course of the river in 
the meadows above the gorge, and 
so enable them to enter the cave 
and search for her. Sir Randal 
refused, and had Alan Radclyffe 
shut up in the castle dungeon ; 
and when the flood subsided Ade- 
line’s lifeless body was found in 
the cave. The old baron Rad- 
clyffe besieged Earnscliffe Castle 
to rescue his son. He took it; 
Sir Randal was killed and Alan 
set free. They raised a monument 
to Adeline, the ruins of which still 
stand in the park, and Alan went 
to the Crusades and was killed 
soon afterwards; but his younger 
brother, Hubert, married Isabella 
Chester, Adeline’s sister; and from 
them we are descended, for their 
second son inherited the lands of 
Earnscliffe and took the name of 
Chester. Since that time the cur- 
rent of the river has changed. 
That memorable flood moved some 
rocks below so that the pool by 
the cave became much deeper, and 
itis very, very rarely that the water 
is low enough for the opening into 
the cave to be seen. Sometimes 
it is so, and then a cross, cut in 
the rock in memory of Adeline, is 
visible ; but it is supposed to be a 
bad omen if it is seen by one of 
us. The saying is: 

‘Each daughter of Sir Randal’s line 

Who sees the Lady's Cross and Shrine, 

Must look for trouble, pain, and strife, 

And live unwedded all her life."’ ’ 

‘And have you any family re- 
cords of its truth being tested ?’ 
said Sir Eustace, with a smile. 
‘Have there been any victims toa 
sight of the cross ?” 

Maude laughed. ‘One or two; 
but I shall not tell their stories to 
such a nineteenth-century spirit as 
yours. Even you, however, must 
allow that a rock and cave with 
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such a history are more interesting 
than a railway bridge ? 

‘ Yes, I admit that,’ said Sir Eus- 
tace. ‘But then, from this time 
forward, future Chesters will be 
free from the shadow of such a 
mysterious omen.’ 

‘Yes, I am the last of my race 
to whom it can appear,’ said Maude 
lightly. ‘ Before next summer those 
wretched engineers will have blast- 
ed the rock to pieces.’ 

‘Are you superstitious, Miss 
Chester?” asked Sir Eustace. 
‘Would a sight of the fatal cross 
alarm you ?” 

Maude coloured slightly. ‘I do 
not think I am particularly super- 
stitious, but I would rather not see 
it; and I think if I knew that it were 
visible I should avoid this path 
until the water covered it again. I 
give you leave to laugh at me, Sir 
Eustace ; but I think most people 
in my place would feel the same 
about it.’ 

Sir Eustace did not laugh; he 
did not even answer, and Maude 
looked up surprised. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said 
then. ‘My thoughts were wander- 
ing to what you said at breakfast 
this morning.’ 

‘What did I say?’ said Maude, 
smiling. ‘ That it was a fine morn- 
ing but rather hot, or something 
equally original, I am afraid.’ 

‘You spoke of Colonel Ward- 
our’s engagement to Miss Temple, 
and you said you could take no 
interest in it because last year he 
had been so much in love with 
some one else. Do you never be- 
lieve in a second love?” 

‘One must believe in such an 
every-day fact,’ replied Maude; 
‘but I don’t think it very interest- 
ing. Do you? 

‘People seldom marry their first 
love,’ said Sir Eustace. ‘ Men espe- 
cially often entangle themselves 
first in some foolish affair, and 
may thank Heaven for their escape, 
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if escape they do. Ido not say 
that a heart which has loved thus 
unwisely can ever be quite the 
same again; but it may be by no 
means an extinct volcano, and its 
second affection, if calmer, may be 
far deeper and truer, far better 
worth acceptance, than its first 
passion.’ 

Maude was silent. 
she have said ? 

‘I speak from experience,’ con- 
tinued Sir Eustace. ‘ Miss Chester, 
will you have patience while I tell 
you of myself? Last summer, in 
the Tyrol, I met a girl travelling 
with her father, who charmed me 
completely. She was beautiful, but 
her beauty seemed to me her least 
attraction. The same hotel was our 
headquarters for some time, and I 
was with them day after day, see- 
ing her in all the intimacy of long 
excursions taken together, of hours 
of uninterrupted companionship. 
I loved her, how well I will not 
attempt to conceal from you, and 
I waited only to feel sure of suc- 
cess before asking her to be my 
wife. At her father’s invitation I 
joined them in travelling home, 
and day by day my hopes grew, 
till at length I was sure that she 
understood and encouraged me.’ 

He paused, and Maude looked 
up in silent eager interest. 

‘ Luckily for me,’ he continued, 
‘I was undeceived in time. We 
stopped at Baden-Baden, intend- 
ing to spend a few days there. On 
the evening of our arrival, among 
the crowd sitting under the trees 
in the public promenade was a 
group which attracted my attention. 
They were evidently foreigners of 
distinction—a Russian prince, I 
afterwards found, with his wife 
and two little boys with an English 
tutor. As we passed them, the 
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tutor, as if recognising my com- 
panions, rose and came towards 
us. With a start of surprise, and 
a degree of emotion which made 
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her deadly pale, Helen stopped ; 
but her father drew her on hurried- 
ly and authoritatively. After that 
she was silent, and soon said she 
was tired and wished to go in. We 
took her to the door of the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. As she left us, her 
father said to her in an aside which 
I could not avoid hearing, “I for- 
bid you to see or speak to him, 
and you will be ready to leave 
Baden to-morrow morning.” She 
made no answer, but went up-stairs, 
and her father, declining any far- 
ther walk, turned into the reading- 
room ofthe hotel. I went back 
to the promenade, ascertained who 
the foreigners were, and the name 
and position of the young English- 
man with them, and then wandered 
about, too much disturbed by this 
mystery to pay much attention to 
anything around me, until I saw, 
not far from me, under a tree, 
Helen’s maid giving a note to the 
English tutor. I passed close to 
them. I felt like a spy, but I could 
not help doing it ; and I heard him 
say, “In the avenue, tell her, to- 
morrow morning at six o'clock.” I 
think I was justified in going to 
the avenue myself the next morn- 
ing; at any rate I went. I hoped 
not to see her; but she came. I 
saw them meet, and the manner of 
their meeting, and then I had seen 
enough. I had neither the right 
nor the desire to watch her farther. 
It half maddened me—can you 
wonder? I had thought her as 
good and pure and true as she was 
charming ; and to find such false- 
hood, such utter want of delicacy 
and dignity ; to know that she must 
have been either heartlessly trifling 
with me, or wilfully duping me, 
and that she could stoop to deceive 
her father and make a secret ap- 
pointment with her lover through 
her maid! I could not doubt the 
evidence of my senses, and I re- 
solved not to see her again. I 
walked about the woods for some 








hours, and when I returned to the 
hotel they were already gone. Her 
father had left a note for me, apolo- 
gising for so abruptly deserting me, 
“ circumstances which he could not 
explain obliged him to leave Baden 
at once.” He gave me his address 
in England, and hoped to see me 
there some day. I also left Baden 
that day; but I did not follow 
them, and we have not met since. 
The pain of those days was sharp, 
Miss Chester; but would you, 
therefore, condemn me to a soli- 
tary life for ever? Would you for- 
bid me ever again to seek for love 
and happiness? Or may I not, 
when I have found a woman with 
all Helen’s charms, and with the 
truth and purity which she had not, 
try my fate at least on equal terms 
with others? I have told you all 
the truth, Maude. Will you refuse 
to believe that I can love again 
deeply and truly, and with perfect 
trust that I can think of the past 
only with gratitude for my escape?’ 

Maude had not again looked up 
while Sir Eustace spoke. She had 
sat perfectly still, one hand in the 
river, letting the water trickle over 
it, and her eyes fixed upon it. She 
looked up when he ceased speak- 
ing. What was she going to say? 
Suddenly an expression of bewil- 
dered surprise crossed her face, 
already pale with agitation, and 
hastily starting from her seat, she 
pointed across the river. Some 
mysterious agency had been at 
work; the bed of the river was 
nearly dry, and opposite to them 
the Lady’s Cross was distinctly visi- 
ble, cut deep in the rock at the 
mouth of the cave. An exclama- 
tion of astonishment escaped Sir 
Eustace ; then, turning to Maude, 
he said: 

‘You are not frightened— you 
will not let such a trifle affect 
you?’ 

Before Maude could answer, her 
brother’s joyous voice from the 
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bridge above them broke the si- 
lence : 

‘I say, you two! You look so 
picturesque down there, it’s a pity 
you should not be photographed. 
Come, Vaughan; Wilkinson has 
gone on with the guns and the 
dogs, and will meet us at Wood- 
end farm.’ 

Sir Eustace felt that he must go; 
but he did not like to leave Maude, 
and he lingered. She had reco- 
vered her self-possession enough to 
say quietly : 

‘I know what it is. They have 
stopped the water higher up to 
prepare for beginning their work 
here. I am not superstitious; but 
do not speak of this to Harry, or 
to any one, till I have seen you 
again. Promise,’ she added ear- 
nestly. 

‘I promise,’ he replied. ‘ Will 
you, too, promise to think of what 
I have said? My happiness de- 
pends on your answer, Maude.’ 

‘Yes, I will think,’ said Maude 
slowly ; and Sir Eustace, obeying 
her sign to him to leave her, sprang 
up the bank and joined Harry on 
the bridge. 

Maude watched them till they 
were out of sight, and then with a 
shudder she buried her face in her 
hands. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was long before Maude look- 
ed up, and when she did so her 
face was pale and troubled. ‘The 
same view was before her in all its 
beauty, but she no longer saw it. 
One idea filled her mind, a tempta- 
tion beset her. Sir Eustace Vaughan 
loved her, and she could not blind 
herself to the fact that no other 
blessing of life could be half so 
precious to her as his affection. 
Happiness as perfect as any this 
world has to offer. was within her 
reach, and yet she might not grasp it. 
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She had recognised the story he had 
told her; she knew that he had been 
entirely mistaken, that Helen was 
as innocent and true as herself, and 
she felt that she must tell him this, 
and in doing so destroy all her own 
hapes of happiness. True, she need 
not do it; he had mentioned no 
names ; he would never know either 
that she had guessed to whom he 
had referred, or that there was any 
explanation of the storyto be given. 
She had only to be silent, and their 
next meeting must confirm his en- 
gagement to herself. It was in her 
power to become his wife if she 
chose. Should she do so? The 
temptation was strong. He loved 
her, and that love was returned. 
She recalled all the pleasant days 
of their growing knowledge of each 
other; she thought of his many 
valuable qualities, of his charming 
manners ; she saw herself his wife, 
the mistress of his beautiful home, 
doing her utmost to make him 
happy, and succeeding. Yes, she 
felt that she should succeed, and 
that he would never regret the past 
if he were now left in ignorance of 
the true explanation of Helen’s 
conduct. But conscience, honour, 
generosity,and innate truth all made 
her feel that she must speak, at 
whatever cost to herself. When 
summoned to join her mother she 
had made up her mind. 

Maude was the youngest child 
of a happy home, the darling of 
parents, brothers and sisters, and 
friends ; her nineteen years of life 
had been very sunny, and this first 
cloud was dark and heavy. But, 
though young and untrained to sor- 
row, Maude was brave and unself- 
ish. As she rose to leave her seat 
she gazed once more upon the still 
visible Lady’s Cross, and paused 
before she turned away. Thoughts 
crowded upon each other in her 
mind. The strangeness of the coin- 
cidence ; the tale of sorrow she had 
told so lightly but a short time ago, 


without an idea ofits coming home 
to herself; a comparison of her 
own lot and Adeline’s; the full 
meaning of the emblem engraved 
there in memory of her ; and then 
a solemn silent vow to accept the 
cross appointed for her and bear its 
burden unflinchingly, be it as heavy 
as it might. 

* Have you finished your sketch, 
dear?’ said Mrs. Chester,as Maude 
took her place beside her in the 
carriage. 

‘No, mamma, I was very idle,’ 
replied Maude, and her mother 
guessed that Sir Eustace had been 
lingering with her, and asked no 
more. 

Maude talked to her mother as 
usual during their drive ; she made 
conversation and played croquet 
with the young people at Linden- 
wood, butall the time she felt as if 
it were not real, as if she were 
asleep. As they drove home in 
the afternoon Mrs. Chester was si- 
lent, and Maude was free to think 
of the task before her. She must 
speak, and that without delay, for 
Helen Anson and her father were 
among the guests expected at 
Earnscliffe that day. How should 
she make an opportunity? and, 
when made, how find courage for 
such an explanation? Flattering 
hopes would sometimes rise that 
perhaps Sir Eustace’s love was real- 
ly hers now, and would not be 
turned back again; but then came 
the thought of Helen, of her beauty 
and sweetness, and she felt that 
such hopes were vain. The posi- 
tion for all parties must be embar- 
rassing, and it must be her part to 
make it as little so as possible. 

When the carriage drove up to 
the door at Earnscliffe, the two 
young men were just coming home 
from shooting. Harry turned off 
to the kennels with the keeper, to 
see a lame pointer, and Sir Eustace 
came forward to help the ladies. 
Mrs. Chester went indoors at once 
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to be ready to receive her guests, 
who might arrive at any moment ; 
and Maude made a desperate re- 
solution. 

‘I left my drawing block and 
colours by the river this morning, 
and must go for them,’ she said. 
‘Will you come, Sir Eustace ?” 

Sir Eustace had fully intended 
securing. a private interview with 
Maude before dinner, and had in 
fact dragged Harry home early on 
purpose, but he was rather startled 
by Maude so coolly taking the 
initiative. It offended his some- 
what fastidious taste. There was 
silence till they reached the walk 
by the river; then Maude spoke: 

‘You told me a story this morn- 
ing, Sir Eustace, which you must 
forgive me for alluding to again. 
Were not you speaking of Helen 
Anson ?” 

‘Yes,’ he said, much surprised. 

Maude went on quickly, 

‘I felt sure of it, for I know the 
other side of the story, and must 
undeceive you. Helen Anson is 
my cousin and intimate friend. She 
was at Baden last summer, and, 
when there, made exactly the ap- 
pointment you describe, but it was 
with her brother.’ 

‘ It was no brother,’ Sir Eustace 
said sarcastically. ‘You have heard 
some plausible story, I suppose, 
but the gentleman.I saw her meet 
was a Mr. Hamilton. We will not 
talk about it now though, when 
there is so much else to say.’ 

‘In justice to Helen and to you, 
I must speak,’ said Maude firmly. 
‘ Her youngest brother is tutor to 
the two sons of a Russian prince. 
Poor Regie! We were all very 
sorry for him. He was careless and 
extravagant at Oxford, and left it 
horribly in debt. Uncle Anson, 
pleasant as he is in society, is some- 
thing like old Sir Randal at home, 
and would only consent to pay the 
money if Regie would take orders 
and a family living, which an uncle 
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would give him. This he would 
not do. He was not fitted for the 
Church, was disinclined to it, and 
would not take orders from such a 
motive. Uncle Anson was furious 
and implacable, and Regie was 
sent away without any allowance, 
and was forbidden ever to return 
home orto speak tohis father again. 
He could not stay in England be- 
cause of these debts, and thank- 
fully took the appointment of this 
tutorship in Russia, which a friend 
was able to procure for him. He 
is highly paid and is fairly happy 
and comfortable, but it was altoge- 
ther awretched business,and Helen 
especially felt the prohibition even 
to correspond with him. She could 
hear of him only through Harry. 
He has dropped the name of An- 
son, and is known only by his two 
Christian names, “Reginald Hamil- 
ton.” I think she was fully justi- 
fied in her disobedience at Baden ; 
but I little thought, when she told 
me of her meeting him there, that 
it had caused so serious a misun- 
derstanding.’ 

They had reached the rocks 
where Maude had sat in the morn- 
ing; but the river was again flow- 
ing peacefully over the cave and 
its cross. The engineers had made 
their preliminary investigations, and 
no more was to be done at present. 
Maude collected her property, and 
then turned to Sir Eustace, who 
had stood in silent, painful per- 
plexity. 

‘ The Ansons come here to-day,’ 
she said. ‘It is lucky that you 
know the truth before you and 
Helen meet.’ 

‘She might have trusted me 
then,’ said Sir Eustace bitterly. 

Maude pitied him. He was in 
an unusually awkward dilemma. 

‘ According to your own show- 
ing, she had no reason to suppose 
that you knew anything about it,’ 
she said gently. ‘ You never met 
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She could have no clue to the 
cause of your silence after their 
hurried departure. Was not the 
want of trust yours rather than hers? 
If you had asked for an explana- 
tion—’ 

* Miss Chester, you are cousins 
and friends, you say; then may I 
ask—you probably know—’ 

‘I know nothing,’ replied Maude. 
‘Helen never even spoke of you 
as an acquaintance, from which I 
imagine that the subject has been 
a painful one to her. But she 
comes here to-day, so that every- 
thing can now be explained ; and 
I hope she will quickly forgive your 
unjust suspicions of her.’ 

‘It had better rest unexplained,’ 
said Sir Eustace. ‘She never knew 
of my suspicions ; so she need not 
be ashamed to forgive them. It is 
too long ago. Let it rest between 
ourselves. You cannot have for- 
gotten what I asked this morning, 
and what you promised.’ 

‘I promised to think,’ said 
Maude, ‘and I have thought ; and 
the result of my thoughts I have 
told you.’ 

‘You do not understand me,’ 
began Sir Eustace. 

‘I think I do,’ said Maude 
gravely, and she raised her eyes 
and met his unshrinkingly ; ‘and 
I want you to understand we. In 
telling you all I know, I have done 
what I can to promote Helen’s 
happiness and yours. If I can help 
you farther you have only to tell 
me.’ 

Sir Eustace stood in irresolute 
silence. Every impulse of feeling 
prompted him to accept Maude’s 
sacrifice; but he felt dreadfully 
guilty towards her. 

‘You are generous, Maude,’ he 
said at length. ‘ May I really hope 
that you will forgive—’ 

‘I have nothing to forgive,’ said 
Maude simply ; then with a chang- 
ing colour she added, ‘ my know- 
ledge of the truth cancelled your 
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words to me as they were spoken, 
and I need not answer them. I 
adhere to my theory in favour of a 
first love. Make your peace with 
Helen, and let me welcome you as 
a cousin as soon as possible. AZy 
fate we know,’ she added lightly, 
pointing across the stream. ‘ But 
keep our sight of the Lady’s Cross 
to yourself. I should not like to 
have it talked about and laughed 
at. Now I must go in.’ 

Before he could answer she had 
turned up a steep path leading to 
the back ofthe Castle. She trust- 
ed that she had played her part 
well, and had not betrayed herself. 
She was proud as well as brave, 
and she felt that no one must know 
her trouble. She would bear 
her cross without a murmur; but 
she must bear it in secret. If its 
weight were known she felt that 
she must sink under it. 

Sir Eustace’s reverie after Maude 
left him was a painful one. Great 
as was the happiness of knowing 
Helen to be all he had ever thought 
her, and still free, it was almost 
counterbalanced by genuine regret 
for the unpleasant position in which 
he had placed Maude. In the 
eyes of her parents and brother he 
had virtually avowed himself her 
lover, and must appear to have 
treated her very badly. He felt 
keenly all the difficulties and disa- 
greeables of his position, and paced 
the bridge-walk till it grew dark, 
and the stable-clock struck seven 
and the dressing-bell rang. He 
was almost tempted to play the 
coward, leave Earnscliffe at once 
on some extemporised plea, and 
then write to Helen; but he did 
not, he went in and dressed for 
dinner like other people. 


CHAPTER III. 
MEANWHILE numerous guests 
had arrived and were assembled in 








the library where tea was going 
on. 

‘Where is Maude? asked Helen 
Anson of her cousin, Harry Ches- 
ter. 

‘ Studying the picturesque by the 
river with a friend of mine,’ said 
Harry, in a low voice, with a mis- 
chievous smile. ‘The beauties of 
nature, as seen on our banks, have 
great attractions for Maude and Sir 
Eustace Vaughan.’ 

Helen was sitting in shadow, her 
face was scarcely visible. 

‘IsSir Eustace staying here?’ she 
asked. 

‘Yes. Do you know him?’ said 
Harry. 

* We met him last summer in the 
Tyrol.’ 

‘He is capital company, gener- 
ally,’ said Harry. ‘ But just at pre- 
sent he keeps it all for Maude’s 
benefit.’ 

Helen made no answer, and 
Maude at the moment entered the 
room. 

When the ladies dispersed to 
their rooms Maude lingered in 
Helen’s, wishing to warn her of Sir 
Eustace being at Earnscliffe, yet 
hardly knowing how to introduce 
his name. She spoke of the other 
people in the house, intending to 
mention him casually, and failed ; 
then she looked at Helen’s dress 
for the ball the next evening and 
compared it with her own, but that 
did no good; at last, as Helen’s 
maid came in, she said quickly, 

‘Will you come to my room and 
go down with me, or be indepen- 
dent? You know all the people 
except Harry’s friend, Sir Eustace 
Vaughan.’ 

‘Harry said he was here,’ said 
Helen, turning away as she spoke. 
‘We met him in the Tyrol last 
summer.’ She was determined to 
avoid an introduction. 

Theevening passed as such even- 
ings usually do. Maude talked and 
laughed, and did her part as the 
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daughter of the house with unflag- 
ging spirit, but she saw how anxi- 
ously Sir Eustace watched Helen; 
she saw the nervousness that 
changed his manner when he spoke 
to her, and she could not doubt 
that he really loved her; as little 
could she doubt that Helen had 
loved and still did love him. 

There was little rest for Maude 
that night. She could not repress 
all sense of ill-usage and neglect, 
but she resisted resolutely all 
bitter feelings, and schooled herself 
to think that a true affection for Sir 
Eustace must lead her to wish his 
happiness, even if in securing it she 
destroyed her own. She fell asleep 
late, and dreamed that she was 
Adeline, and alone in the darkness 
of the Lady’s Cave. She heard the 
rushing of the rising water, and she 
struggled to get out, and then she 
heard Alan Radclyffe say in Sir 
Eustace's voice, ‘ It is better for her 
to be thus at rest for ever than to 
live and know that Helen is my 
wife.’ And then she turned again 
into the cave longing for death, and 
woke, with a start, to find her maid 
in the room, and that it was time 
to get up. She braced her nerves 
as best she could, and went down 
to breakfast. Afterwards she or- 
ganised a croquet match, which in- 
cluded all the young people of the 
party except Helen, who was ‘afraid 
of the heat,’ and Sir Eustace, who 
had ‘ letters to write.’ Maude hoped 
that somehow they would come to 
an understanding during the morn- 
ing. The croquet match was not 
finished at luncheon time, and 
Maude, lingering for a moment be- 
hind the rest of the party to lay her 
mallet close by her own ball, was 
joined by Sir Eustace. She forced 
a smile. 

‘Are you come to be congratu- 
lated ?’ she said. 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘ When you go 
in you will hear that I am unexpect- 
edly obliged to shorten my visit, 
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and am going atonce. I amon my 
way to make my excuses to Mrs. 
Chester, but you have a right to 
know the truth. I have seen your 
cousin. She positively refuses to 
forgive my having doubted her, and 
will have nothing to say to me. 
After that, I cannot stay here. I 
am sure you will understand. Some 
day I hope that we may meet again 
under happier conditions, but I can 
never thank you enough for kind- 
ness to me in this difficulty. Good- 
bye.’ 

He held out his hand ; Maude’s 
did not meet it. She conquered the 
impulse to let them part without re- 
monstrance. 

‘Not good-bye yet,’ she said 
gently. ‘Let me advise you this 
once, Sir Eustace. That Helen is 
already repenting her decision, I 
do not doubt: she was angry, I 
daresay. You cannot wonder. But 
that she loves you, I am certain. 
She has very likely received some 
false impression. Let me speak fo 
her, and explain—’ 

‘There is nothing to explain; I 
told her everything,’ said Sir Eustace 
proudly. ‘That she should be an- 
gry at first was natural; but her 
final refusal was unreasonable and 
decisive. I can do no more; Ido 
not see that I have any choice but 
to go.’ 

‘Except to stay and try again,’ 
said Maude. 

‘If I thought’—began Sir Eus- 
tace. ‘I put myself in your hands, 
Miss Chester. That I truly love 
your cousin, you know; her doubts 
of that were unjust.’ 

Maude was very pale. 

‘Unfounded — scarcely unjust,’ 
she said. ‘If you told her a//, she 
might easily misunderstand. Let 
me see her before you go, and as- 
certain if her refusal meant more 
than temporary resentment.’ 

‘I will be guided by you en- 
tirely,’ said Sir Eustace, forgetting 
—in his preoccupation with his own 
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hopes and fears—what a difficult, 
and possibly painful, task he was 
allowing Maude to undertake. 

‘Then go in to luncheon, and 
leave Helen to me,’ said Maude. 

Sir Eustace obeyed, and Maude 
went at once to her cousin’s room. 
The door was locked ; but in ans- 
wer to her urgent entreaty, it was 
opened. Helen's face showed traces 
of great agitation ; but in reply to 
Maude’s gentle inquiry, ‘ What is 
the matter? she said with proud 
resentment, ‘ Nothing.’ 

‘O Helen, you cannot expect 
me to believe that nothing, or even 
a trifle, has caused this distress. I 
have just seen Sir Eustace, and I 
am come to scold you.’ 

‘For what? I am surely free 
to decide such a question as [ 
please.’ 

* Of course you are, but that does 
not make it rational to decide so 
hastily as you have done, and I 
want you to retract while you 
can.’ Helen was silent. Maude 
went on, ‘I don’t wonder at your 
being angry at his ever having 
thought such things possible; but 
the apparent evidence against you 
was strong, and at any rate it can- 
not be wise to throw away your 
happiness to gratify your resent- 
ment.’ 

Helen turned quickly towards 
her. 

‘You cannot judge of what is for 
my happiness, Maude; and, as for 
his, he will soon console himself.’ 

Maude felt the insinuation keen- 
ly, but she said quietly: 

‘I see that he has really told you, 
as he said he had, everything.’ 

‘Yes. He was frank!’ said Helen 
bitterly. ‘And he was wise; he has 
satisfied his conscience and insured 
my leaving him free.’ 

‘ You are unjust now, Helen, and 
you know it,’ said Maude firmly, 
and rather indignantly. ‘ He told 
you aé/; where many would have 
told you only half; and he was 











right, for there ought to be no 
mystery between you. But you are 
ungenerous now. I will not pre- 
tend not to understand your griev- 
ance, but it is unreasonable. As 
soon as he had heard my story, 
any child could have seen that he 
repented of his words to me in the 
morning. You need have no doubt 
of his love for you. / have none. 
And if you are worthy of it, you 
will confess frankly that you have 
been hasty, and will let me tell 
him that he need not go away.’ 

Helen’s answer was a silent ca- 
ress, which Maude interpreted into 
full powers to say what she chose. 
What farther explanations took 
place during the afternoon, no one 
exactly knew. But at the ball in 
the evening Sir Eustace and Helen 
were dancing together so often as 
to excite observation, and it gradu- 
ally became known to all the Earns- 
cliffe party that they were engaged 
to each other. There had been 
a general impression that Maude 
Chester was to be Lady Vaughan, 
but only her own family were in a 
position to be really much sur- 
prised. Zhey naturally felt that 
Maude’s peace had been shame- 
fully trifled with, and were anxious 
for her, and angry with Sir Eustace ; 
though for the sake of her dignity 
their resentment could not be 
shown. Maude herself, however, 
danced away so brightly with all 
her usual partners, and was so often 
to be seen in such evidently friend- 
ly conference with Sir Eustace when 
dancing with him, as she did repeat- 
edly, that even her mother began 
to think she had been mistaken 
about it. 

*You look tired, Maude,’ said 
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Mrs. Chester, as they stood for a 
moment at her bedroom door at 
six o’clock in the morning. 

‘Do I? said Maude. ‘Daylight 
and tatters after a ball are trying, 
no doubt. But what a capital ball 
it was—worth being rather tired 
and having one’s dress torn to 
pieces! Eventful too—were you 
surprised, mamma ?” 

‘Very much so,’ replied Mrs. 
Chester. ‘ Were not you ?’ 

‘Not at all; but then I was in 
Sir Eustace’s confidence before,’ 
said Maude, determined that he 
should not be blamed on her ac- 
count. 

* How long had you known it ?’ 
said Mrs. Chester; and Harry, on 
his way to his room, lingered to 
hear the answer. 

‘Long enough to be heartily 
glad when their cross - purposes 
came to an end,’ replied Maude. 
‘It all began last summer in the 
Tyrol. Good-night! 

She went into her room and 
closed the door. Mrs. Chester and 
Harry were satisfied, and their 
anxiety was never again awakened. 
Whatever Maude suffered, she suf- 
fered in silence. She had done 
much to promote the happiness of 
those she loved, and had done it 
well; and bitter as were some days 
and hours in the following year, 
peace came surely, if slowly, to her 
heart. The sight of the Lady’s 
Rock, and the recollection of its 
again invisible Cross, ceased to ex- 
cite painful thoughts, and Maude 
has learned to look forward to the 
*unwedded life’ predicted for her 
— if it should indeed be her lot— 
as one which may nevertheless be 
rich in happiness. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART II, 


—_—————_. 


CHAPTER I. 


* How pleasant it is to be alive! 
cried Nelly joyously, as she threw 
open her window on the morning 
following the events described in 
the preceding chapter. The au- 
tumn dews lay thick on the grass 
and sparkled like diamonds in the 
sunlight; showers of yellow leaves 
came dancing down in the light 
breeze, and scampered after each 
other along the gravel-walk. 

* How happy they look, and what 
fun they are having! cried Nelly, 
as she danced down-stairs. Nelly 
had seen Arthur yesterday, and she 
was to see him again to-day. And 
the sunshine was so bright—why 
should she be unhappy? 

Her solitary little breakfast-table 
became a sort of feast to her. A 
late October wasp, warmed to life 
again by the’ sun, came and buzzed 
lazily over the table; the scent of 
flowers came in little whiffs through 
the open window; the canary sang 
his loudest, and the urn fizzed and 
sputtered a running accompani- 
ment. Everything seemed alive 
around her, and Nelly herself felt 
more full of life than all. 

Suddenly there passed through 
her mind the refrain of an old 
son 

* When life seems dearest, 
Then sorrow is nearest.’ 

‘I wonder what book I have 
seen that in lately,’ thought Nelly; 
‘I wish it had not come into my 
head. I wonder if something hor- 
rid will happen, because I am so 
happy this morning. I won't think 
of it any more—plenty of time to 
be miserable by and by.’ 
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But all the same, she could not 
get that old rhyme out of her 
head. 

‘ Then sorrow is nearest," 
she kept on repeating. 

‘ Stupid thing, it worries me! I 
will go and try to find the book I 
saw it in.’ 

She went into the drawing-room, 
and sitting down on the floor in 
front of the bookcase, began to 
pull out the books one after the 
other. She could not find the quo- 
tation, so presently, as a matter of 
habit, she took down her favourite 
Shakespeare, and was soon silently 
engrossed in it. Nelly Deane’s 
father had taught her to know and 
love Shakespeare well. She could 
turn to her favourite plays and pick 
out her pet passages in a moment. 
Shakespeare’s men were her heroes, 
Shakespeare’s women her friends. 

The pages opened at Romeo and 
Juliet-—that sad sweet tender tale, 
so dear to the sympathies of all 
lovers in all ages. 

Nelly read over the familiar 
scenes again with an interest as 
fresh as ever. She filled the old 
characters with a new personality. 
It seemed to her that Romeo was 
Arthur Temple, and Juliet was her- 
self. She seemed to enter into the 
story better now than she had ever 
done before. 

‘I am not very brave, but I think 
I have more courage than Juliet 
had, after all,’ she said to her- 
self. 

There came a step on the gravel 
outside, and the dark figure of a 
man came in by the open window. 

She did not seem surprised to 
see him; she had been thinking of 
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him so much, it did not seem won- 
derful he should come. 

‘It is you?’ and she had nearly 
added ‘ Romeo,’ so completely had 
the two been blended together in 
her mind for the last hour. 

‘Yes; it is I,’ answered Arthur 
Temple; and then she saw that his 
face was strange and altered. He 
sat down on a chair near the win- 
dow, and leant his arms forwards on 
his knees, without looking at her. 
There was neither light nor love 
in his face—nothing but dull angry 
despair. 

Nelly turned faint and cold; she 
went and stood by him. 

‘What has happened?’ she asked 
in a frightened whisper. 

‘Nothing has happened — no- 
thing new to you at least,’ he ans- 
wered, looking at her almost for 
the first time. There was a mo- 
ment of silence. Nelly’s breath 
came quick and fast, and she trem- 
bled from head to foot. Suddenly 
he caught her hands, and pressed 
them hard between his own, till 
she could have cried out with the 
pain. ‘It is true, then, you are en- 
gaged to John Foster?’ he asked in 
a low voice. 

‘Yes, it is true.’ 

He cast her hands away rough- 
ly, as if they burnt him, and turned 
from her lest she should see the 
misery and rage in his face. His 
last faint hope was gone; she had 
confessed it herself. 

‘I wonder why God makes such 
women as you,’ he said, turning 
upon her again, his voice thick 
with suppressed passion; ‘is it on- 
ly, I wonder, that you may lead us 
on with your beauty to make ship- 
wreck of our hearts ?’ 

‘What have I done? What do 
you accuse me of ?’ she asked, stung 
by his words. ‘What is it to you 
if I am engaged to John Foster ” 

‘What is it to me? Rather ask, 
what is it to you that you break my 
heart? Nelly,’ and his voice sud- 


denly changed to a piteous appeal, 
‘Nelly, you £vew that I loved you 
—you knew it long ago. OQ, dar- 
ling, darling, why did you not tell 
me at first that you had no heart 
to give, and then I might have 
gone away—and, who knows? I 
might have forgotten you then. 
But never now, O, never now, my 
love, my love! 

‘Arthur, Arthur, have pity on 
me! she cried, covering her face 
with her hands, 

In an instant he was kneeling by 
her side, a gleam of wild hope light- 
ing up his face. 

‘You love me, then? My dar- 
ling,’ he said, smothering her hand 
with passionate kisses, ‘only say 
that, and all will be right. How 
could I for one moment disbelieve 
those sweet true eyes? I felt that 
you loved me, darling. I have been 
a brute to doubt you; forgive me, 
say you forgive me, dearest.’ 

And then Nelly turned her sweet 
face to him, all aglow with maiden 
confusion, and spoke to him ina 
voice that shook somewhat, yet was 
clear and distinct as usual. 

‘I am very much to blame; I 
have done very wrong, and I don’t 
know that you will ever be able 
to forgive me quite; but I am 
to be pitied, too—for I suppose it 
will be a satisfaction to you to 
know that I too must suffer. If I 
have deluded you, I have deluded 
myself. I don’t suppose I can hide 
it from you now; I do love you, I 
am afraid. I don’t think I shall 
die of it; I think I shall get over 
it, by and by’—with a little gasp. 
‘I shall try very hard to cure it; it 
has been a dreadful mistake all a- 
long, and now you must say good- 
bye to me, and go away abroad 
again. And I know you will be 
able to forget me; it will not be so 
very hard. I am not worth much; 
and I have behaved badly to you. 
You will so6n forget this summer, 
if you try.’ 
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‘Not so, Nelly, he answered 
passionately; ‘I will not leave you, 
I will not forget you. Listen, my 
love. Come with me now, at once. 
What is there to prevent our being 
happy? ‘There is no one here to 
stop you. Come with me, and I 
will take you up to London, to the 
house of an old nurse of mine, who 
will do anything for me. She will 
take you in for a few days, and then 
we will be married quietly, and go 
away abroad together.’ 

‘Hush, hush! I must not listen 
to you,’ she cried, covering her ears 
with both hands; ‘indeed, you must 
not say such things to me.’ 

‘Why, Nelly? You confess you 
love me. Why should we not be 
happy? Am I to give you up 
calmly to another, without an ef- 
fort, knowing how much misery 
would be your fate? I will not 
give you up, Nelly. I will take 
you away with me.’ 

‘No, no; if you love me, don’t 
ask such a thing.’ 

‘It is just because I do love 
you, that I must ask it. My poor 
child, you don’t know what is be- 
fore you if you marry John Fos- 
ter. You think you would forget 
me — you could not forget me. 
Day and night my image would be 
before you; you would hear my 
voice ; you would see my face, 
till you came to loathe the man 
you called your husband.’ She 
shuddered with a faint little moan 
of misery. ‘My darling, you could 
not forget me; it is not so easy to 
forget. Besides, do you think I 
could keep away from you? The 
craving to see your face again 
would be too strong for me. I 
should come back to you. How 
would it be with you then, Nelly, 
if you met me again, and you an- 
other man’s wife ?” 

*You would not be so mean— 
so unmanly ! she said, with flash- 
ing eyes. 

*I cannot say what I might be,’ 
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he answered sadly; ‘I am not a 
very good man now, but I think 
that if you give me up I may be- 
come a very bad one. O my dar- 
ling, don’t let us waste the pre- 
cious minutes, but come with me. 
Why should you not come ?’ 

Why should she not? What was 
there indeed to prevent her? There 
came a moment to Nelly when the 
temptation was almost too strong 
for her—when she had almost 
yielded. Why should she not go 
with him? Was she to condemn 
him as well as herself to such 
frightful misery? What were the 
Fosters to her, that she should 
throw away her life’s happiness for 
their sake? With the voice of her 
lover pleading beside her, and her 
own heart echoing every word he 
spoke, how could she hold out? 

‘What shall I do—what shall I 
do?’ she cried, wringing her hands 
in a sort of frenzy. 

‘Do what I ask,’ he answered, 
his hopes of success surging up so 
violently that his voice seemed 
half-choked. ‘Come with me, my 
child, my darling! What are you 
afraid of ?” 

And then there seemed to rise 
up before Nelly’s eyes the calm 
face of an old man, and long dead 
words of truth and honour came 
rushing back in a flood upon her 
memory. 

‘I cannot do as you wish, Ar- 
thur.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘I will tell you why. Suppose, 
for an instant, you were engaged 
to some one else—some one who 
loved and trusted you above all 
things—would you give her up be- 
cause you happened to fall in love 
with me ?” 

‘No; but it is so different. My 
honour—’ 

‘That is what I mean—it is ™) 
honour that is at stake.’ 

* But you are a woman; it is so 
different for a man—’ 
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‘I can’t help it. I have been 
brought up as if I were a man. 
What is good fora man is good 
for a woman too. I am bound by 
truth and honour to be John Fos- 
ter’s wife, and John Foster’s wife I 
intend to be, as long as he wishes 
me to marry him. And I will never 
marry any one else.’ 

‘ And that is your last word?’ he 
said, in a changed hard voice, rising 
from her side. 

‘Yes, that is my last word.’ 

‘Then you are cruel and false 
and wicked,’ he cried, stung to a 
fury of disappointment. ‘May God 
reward you as you deserve for this 
day’s work!’ 

‘I have no doubt your prayer 
will be fulfilled,’ she said, with a sad 
smile. ‘I shall be very miserable, 
I daresay ; but you need not curse 
me, Arthur. Say good-bye to me 
kindly, if you can.’ 

‘I will never think of you again. 
I hope I may never set eyes on you 
again,’ he answered, hardly know- 
ing what he said. 

‘It will be better that you never 
should,’ she replied sadly. ‘Go 
now, she said, after a minute, ‘ but if 
you can, be kind to me at the last.’ 

For all answer he clasped her 
in his arms with a sort of madness, 
and kissed her till her face was a- 
flame. Then he turned and left— 
as he had come—through the open 
window. 

The sun shone on, the yellow 
leaves whirled about in the wind ; 
nothing was changed, nothing was 
altered—only the heart of one little 
foolish weeping girl was broken. 





CHAPTER II. 


‘My dear John,—I don’t wish 
to make you uneasy, but I think I 
ought to let you know that Nelly 
seems to be very far from well. It 
is about six weeks ago that I first 
began to notice how very weak she 
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was getting; and I am sorry to say 
that she has been growing gradu- 
ally worse since that time. There 
is nothing particular the matter 
with her—only a sort of lassitude, 
which she does not seem able to 
shake off. I should not have trou- 
bled you about it if she would al- 
low me to treat her, or even to 
send for a doctor; but she will not 
hear of my doing either, and indig- 
nantly protests that she is quite 
well whenever I allude to the sub- 
ject. I think if you could run 
down for a Sunday soon, you 
might be able to persuade her to 
have some advice, and you will 
see yourself how she is. You will 
be able to influence her probably 
better than I have ever been able 
todo. I have not told her that I 
am writing to you, so you had 
better come—if you do come—in 
a chance sort of way. 

‘ Your affectionate mother, 

‘ Mary Foster. 

*P.S. I think I ought perhaps 
to tell you that you may very pro- 
bably find her rather changed in 
appearance.’ 


Mrs. Foster sealed and directed 
her letter, leant back in her chair, 
and looked out of window. It was 
December, and the snow lay thick 
on the ground. 

‘I think I am doing right in let- 
ting John know,’ she said to her- 
self. 

Some one moved across the 
room, and sat down on a low stool 
near the fire. 

‘My love, are you feeling any 
better to-day? asked Mrs. Foster 
kindly. 

‘I am quite well, thank you. I 
was only cold,’ answered Nelly in 
a measured voice, as if repeating a 
lesson. 

Mrs. Foster sat and looked at 
her for a minute. She was truly 
sorry for the girl, and was begin- 
ning to be almost fond of her. If 
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Nelly had only allowed herself to 
be doctored, she would have made 
a complete conquest of her future 
mother-in-law. 

Anything farther from ‘quite 
well than Nelly looked, it would 
be difficult to imagine. Her eyes 
were sunken ; she had grown fright- 
fully thin, her smooth rounded fi- 
gure had shrunk away to nothing ; 
her face—always pale—was now 
deadly white, and, at the slightest 
word, she would flush up suddenly 
from intense weakness. 

‘ My dear child,’ said Mrs. Fos- 
ter gently, ‘why do you pretend 
to be well, when any one can see 
how weak you are? There must 
be something wrong with you ?” 

‘I am not ill,’ said Nelly impa- 
tiently; and the bright flush came 
into her face. ‘ What should make 
me ill? Have I ever complained ? 
I suppose I feel the cold winter 
rather. I have not heen used to 
cold winters. IfI could only go 
to Cornwall, I should be well,’ she 
added, with a quiver in her voice. 

‘Don’t you think you would be 
better if you went out sometimes? 
You never go out now. Why don’t 
you take a walk?” 

*O, no; I couldn't do that,’ she 
said, with a shiver. 

Mrs. Foster sighed, but said no 
more, and presently she went up- 
stairs to her daughters. ‘I have 
written to John to tell him about 
Nelly. I am very anxious about 
her. I think he ought to come 
down—’ 

‘Mamma, you are quite foolish 
about that child; you encourage 
her in idleness,’ said Laura. 

‘ My dear, she is really ill; don’t 
you see how altered she is ? 

‘ She has lost her looks certainly ; 
but as to being ill, she is just lazy, 
that is what is the matter with her, 
and she mopes because there is no 
one here to make a fuss about her 
and admire her pretty face.’ 

‘No one can be happy who sits 
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doing nothing all day,’ said Jane 
sententiously. 

Meanwhile Nellysat alone down- 
stairs, staring into the fire till her 
eyes burnt. ‘I wonder how I can 
go on living till I am old. Let me 
see, I am eighteen next month ; 
people don’t often die till they are 
nearly sixty, that makes nearly forty 
years. Is it possible that I can live 
through so many years without any 
hope at all? It is only two months 
ago since he left—it seems two 
years. I wonder if I shall get used 
to this, or if it will be as bad all 
through my life? She got up 
wearily, and went and stood at the 
window. The ground was all white 
and the sky of a leaden-gray. It 
seemed to Nelly like a picture of 
her future life spread out before 
her. ‘I wonder if any one was ever 
so wretched as I am! said poor 
Nelly, as so many sorrow-laden 
hearts have said before her. 

‘Was there ever any burden 
equal to mine?’ we all cry out when 
our sorrows come tous. ‘ Surely 
this is worse than the common lot.’ 
Is it selfishness? or is it from what 
the Germans call Schadenfreud, that 
strange ‘pleasure in sadness’ which 
is one ofthe most incomprehensible 
features of our complex humanity ? 

I am inclined to think it is want 
of sympathy with others, that rarest 
and most godlike of virtues, which 
is at the bottom of our own intense 
self-pity in our own sorrows. How 
few people do we meet in our 
lives who can enter into and feel 
for the sorrows of others as if they 
were their own! 

Nelly Deane was not much to 
blame that she was engrossed in 
her troubles. To the young, sor- 
rows are insupportable; and Nelly 
had nothing in her outer life to 
help her. She had no duties and 
no occupations to withdraw her 
thoughts from the misery which 
she brooded over by night and 
day. She lay awake night after 
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night, sometimes weeping for hours ; 
sometimes she was quite still, 
with wide-open eyes in the dark- 
ness, thinking till her brain grew 
tired and bewildered with the pain 
of her thoughts. ‘If I could only 
get back to Cornwall! was her 
constant moan. ‘I knowI should 
be better there, if I could see the 
dear old home again, and theold ap- 
ple-tree in the garden where daddy 
and I used to sit, and the red cliffs 
and gray sea. I should be better 
directly, I know. I could think 
about the old days and my daddy, 
and I should forget this new 
pain.’ 

Never for one instant did she 
regret or wish recalled the words 
that had sent her lover from her. 
She felt more and more convinced 
that she had done right. And if it 
was right, why then there was no- 
thing more to be said about it. 
Only, as she said, it was hard to 
bear. Arthur, too, had been right 
when he had told her that it would 
not be so easy to her to forget as 
she fancied. 

But there grew upon her such 
a strong desire to see again her old 
home, such an intense longing to 
get back to Cornwall, that that of 
itself was enough to make her ill. 
She was always planning how 
it could be brought about; she 
thought of it all day, and she lay 
awake half the night thinking of 
it still. Would it be possible for 
her to ask Mrs. Foster to let her 
go with Mary, or Jane perhaps 
might like to go? Was there no 
one there she could go to stay with 
by herself? ‘There was only the 
clergyman, and he, poor man, with 
his small parsonage and six chil- 
dren, had not, she knew, a spare 
corner in which she could be 
put. 

Two days had elapsed since 
Mrs. Foster’s letter to her son had 
been posted. They were all sitting 
together in the drawing-room; the 


candles were lit, and five-o’clock 
tea was just brought in. Nelly had 
been sitting in her corner by the 
fire for the last hour doing nothing 
but think over the difficult pro- 
blem—how she was to get to Corn- 
wall. 

Suddenly an idea entered her 
mind, which sent the blood rush- 
ing to her cheeks, and, starting up, 
she cried out aloud : 

*O, how I wish I could see 
John !’ 

‘My dear, you must be a magi- 
cian,’ said Mrs. Foster, smiling ; 
‘for here is John ! 

There was a scuffle outside in 
the hall, the sound of a man’s foot- 
step, and John, muffled up in his 
greatcoat, came in. Of course, the 
others had partly expected him, 
and were not surprised, but Nelly 
was startled. She stood looking at 
him for a minute, as if she did not 
know him, and then, when he came 
up to her, she sank down again on 
her chair and burst into a fit of 
hysterical tears. She was so piti- 
ably weak she could not help being 
upset at the least thing. And 
John’s coming was so sudden, just 
when she was wishing so much to 
see him. 

‘ She ought to be in bed, mother,’ 
said John Foster, much disturbed. 
‘Laura, run and tell Mary to get 
her room ready.’ 

Laura tossed 
obeyed. 

‘It is nothing,’ said Nelly; ‘I— 
I was only a little upset. Don’t 
take me to bed ; I am quite well.’ 

But John Foster took her in his 
arms gently and tenderly, as if she 
had been a baby, and carried her 
up-stairs to her room. 

‘I shall go for Dr. Green,’ he 
whispered to his mother. ‘I can 
see she is very feverish.’ 

It was snowing hard, but John 
went off for the doctor at once, and 
Nelly was put to bed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE doctor said that Miss Deane 
had a slight feverish attack, and re- 
quired care; and sorely against her 
will, she was kept in bed two days. 

‘It is very unkind of you, Mrs. 
Foster, to keep me in bed just 
when John has come. I want so 
much to see him,’ she said more 
than once. 

‘My dear, you shall get up to- 
morrow, perhaps.’ And with that 
Nelly was obliged to be satisfied. 

Meanwhile, John Foster, with a 
long face, moved about the house 
on tiptoe. 

‘I am shocked at her appear- 
ance—perfectly shocked,’ he said 
to his mother. ‘ I never saw any 
one so altered in my life in such a 
short time. What have you been 
doing to her ?’ 

‘ Indeed, John, it is not my fault. 
I have been most anxious about 
her.’ 

‘You should have let me know 
sooner,’ said John. 

Laura once opened the piano 
and began to sing. John flew to 
her and shut the instrument. 

‘ For goodness-sake, Laura, stop 
that screaming noise! Do you 
forget the poor sick child up-stairs?” 

‘Well, I am sure, John, I don’t 
see that we are all to sit and do 
nothing because a spoilt child gets 
up a fit of hysterics!’ said Laura 
angrily. 

‘Pray remember that you are 
speaking of my future wife, and 
that I do not allow her to be dis- 
respectfully spoken of,’ answered 
John, in high displeasure. 

And after that, with a cigar in his 
mouth and his hands in his pocket, 
he went out, and trudged up and 
down the one gravel path in the 
garden that had been swept from 
the snow. ‘It is very evident 
how it is,’ he soliloquised; ‘ those 
sisters of mine have made her life 
miserable. My mother is kind 


enough, I am sure; but the girls 
are jealous of her because she is 
young and good-looking; Laura 
especially. How I wish I could 
take her away! I would marry her 
at once if I could, but I fear she is 
too much out of health for that to 
be thought of now. I should not 
venture to suggest such a thing to 
her ; it would upset her too much. 
And yet it is very bad for her to be 
living here with them. I believe 
they have worried her into this 
state of weakness and depression.’ 

His mother appeared at the win- 
dow, beckoning to him. 

* How is she?’ he said, coming 
up to her eagerly. 

‘She is so very anxious to get 
up, John. Do you think she 
might ? She says she wants to say 
something to you. I think there 
is something on her mind, and she 
is worrying herself into a fever 
about it.’ 

‘Something on her mind !’ repeat- 
ed John slowly, while an awful 
dread that she might want to break 
off her engagement took possession 
of him. ‘Yes, let her get up, only 
she had better go into the study 
and see no one but you; she will 
be quieter there than in the draw- 
ing-room.’ 

Half an hour later Nelly was on 
a sofa by a cheerful fire, propped up 
with cushions and covered with 
shawls. 

‘Now fetch John,’ she said, as 
Mrs. Foster put the finishing touch 
to her arrangements. And John, 
who was only waiting impatiently 
to be summoned, came in at once. 

Nelly looked very thin, and her 
eyes were unnaturally bright and 
large ; but there was a flush of ex- 
citement and eagerness on her face 
which gave her the appearance of 
being better. 

‘I am glad you are rather better, 
Nelly dear,’ said John, and he 
stooped down to kiss her. 

‘Yes, I am better; sit down on 
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this chair, John ; I have something 
so important to say to you.’ 

‘Yes.’ And then she was silent, 
and looked away from him into the 
fire for a moment ; only the clock 
ticked on noisily between them; 
and John’s heart beating with a 
sort of apprehension of what might 
be coming. 

‘What is it, my dear one? he 
said gently at last, laying his hand 
on hers. 

‘I hardly know how to say it, 
John, without your thinking me 
very strange,’ she said, faltering. 
‘You know your mother and sis- 
ters think me a very bold sort of 
girl—’ 

‘Never mind what they think,’ 
interrupted John. 

‘Well, but perhaps theyare right. 
I don’t suppose I am so proper and 
maidenly as most young ladies. 
You see I have always been accus- 
tomed to say what I mean—and— 
and, John, I want you not to think 
any the worse of me for what I am 
going to say.’ 

‘My darling! I always like you 
to be your natural self best, you 
know I do, Nelly.’ 

‘I feel myself that perhaps I 
should not say this; you may think 
it strange. John, would you mind 
marrying me sooner than Easter?’ 

‘Nelly! hecried joyfully ; ‘ mind / 
Why how could I be anything but 
overjoyed ?” 

‘Ah! but I mean gwife soon ; in 
a month—as soon as you can man- 
age it ? 

‘My dearest, how good of you 
to wish it.’ 

‘No, it is not good; it is very 
selfish. John, I have not told you 
all. I want to make a condition ; 
see how mercenary I am!’ 

‘What is it? You know there is 
no condition I would not grant 
you.’ 

Then her lips trembled, her face 
flushed; she clasped her thin white 
hands together entreatingly : 


‘ John, don’t refuse it, or I shall 
die. Please—please say yes.’ 

‘Yes, yes; of course I will, 
dear,’ he said, soothingly stroking 
her hands and rather uneasy at her 
evident agitation ; ‘but what is this 
great favour, Nelly?” 

‘The day we are married will 
you take me straight off to Corn- 
wall ?” 

‘Is that all? Of course I will ; 
you need not have been afraid to 
ask me that; we will spend a month 
there !’ 

*O, how good of you! How 
shall I ever tell you how grateful I 
am to you! How can I ever repay 
you for your goodness ! 

‘ My dearest, I think you are re- 
paying me quite enough. To-day 
is the roth of December ; shall we 
say the roth of January, Nelly? or 
shall we make it the 7th, if you can 
get your things ready ? 

‘O, never mind my things ; the 
7th will do beautifully,’ cried Nelly. 
‘I feel quite well already!’ She 
thought only of the day she was 
to go to Cornwall, and forgot that 
it was to be her wedding-day as 
well. 

John kissed her gravely. Did she 
want to marry him only to go to 
Cornwall? he thought, coming very 
near the truth unawares. But it was 
with a very happy face that John 
Foster sauntered an hour later into 
the next room. ‘ Mother, write to 
the dressmakers and milliners, and 
set to work on the trousseau this 
very evening ; there is no time to 
be lost ; Nelly and I are going to 
be married on the 7th of next 
month.’ 

‘Married! and next month! 
Will she be well enough ?’ cried his 
mother. ‘What a sudden change 
in your plans, John !’ 

‘Yes ; I think she wants change 
of air more than anything else. I 
shall take her to Cornwall, and 
bring her back quite strong.’ 

Yes, this was the ingenious plan 
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for the accomplishment of her great 
desire which Nelly had hit upon. 
John wasto take her to Cornwall, 
and, in order that he might do so, 
she would marry him at once ; for, 
of course, she recognised that in no 
other way than as his wife could 
he take her there. In two days she 
seemed to be her old self again. 
She went running about the house 
as she used to do, saying to herself 
over and over again, ‘I am going 
home next month! I am going 
home next month! The little 
bustle and fuss in the house conse- 
quent upon the wedding being de- 
finitely fixed was good for her. Her 
spirits rose with the buoyancy of 
youth, and with her spirits her 
health also revived. Nelly had al- 
most persuaded herself that it was 
only this great home-sickness that 
had been the matter with her. She 
said so to herself again and again, 
trying to force herself into be- 
lieving it to be the case. After a 
day or two a reaction came; she 
was angry with herself that the old 
pain would keep coming back 
again; that she shivered if she 
caught herself looking towards the 
wooded heights of Northley Park. 
It was hard work deceiving herself. 
She felt that she could not keep 
up the delusion much longer. One 
day Nelly said to herself, ‘It is no 
use pretending any longer. It is 
not Cornwall that I want ; I want 
what I can never get. No doubt 
it will do me good to see the old 
home again. I shall enjoy it above 
all things ; but it will not cure me. 
But I am glad my wedding is fixed; 
it is better for me to marry John 
soon. I shail find it easier to bear 
when I am his wife, and have my 
regular duties and occupations. It 
is this life of idleness that is so bad 
for me. When I am John’s wife, I 
shall have no time to think about 
—the other thing. Yes, it is best 
for me in every way to be married 
soon. John is so kind to me too; 


I shall do my very, very best to 
make him happy, and never let 
him find out that I cannot love 
him so much as he deserves. Yes, 
I am glad the wedding is allsettled ; 
the sooner it is over the better 
now.’ 

The day had arrived for John to 
leave. He had stolen a week’s 
holiday to see how Nelly got on ; 
but now that she was better he felt 
that he ought to return to his work. 
He had been a very happy man 
since that talk with Nelly, when 
she had settled their wedding-day, 
and he felt loth to go away and 
leave her again. 

‘You won't get ill again after I 
am gone, Nelly?’ he said, fondly 
stroking her pretty dark hair. 

‘Not if I can help it, John,’ she 
answered, smiling. 

‘ My dear child, you cannot think 
how much lighter my heart is now 
than when I came. I was quite 
frightened when I first saw you ; 
but you look much better now. 
You feel better now, don’t you?’ 
he said, looking at her anxiously. 

‘Yes, I am quite well now, only 
not very strong, perhaps.’ 

‘Do you think you could take a 
turn with me now ; there is just half 
an hour’s time before I start? It 
is not so cold to-day, and I think 
the air would do you good. We 
might walk along the lane by 
Northley Park.’ 

*O, no, I could not go there,’ 
she cried. ‘I—I am not strong 
enough to walk so far.’ 

‘ Very well, dear ; I only wished 
it for your sake; I thought you 
might enjoy it. When we go to 
Cornwall we shall get you quite 
strong again, and we can have no 
end of long walks and drives there.’ 

‘Yes, I shall be strong then,’ 
she answered, with a faint smile. 

‘I shall be a very happy man 
when I come down to Vale Lodge 
next time, Nelly,’ he said half play- 
fully. 
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And then Nelly turned to him 
suddenly: ‘O, John, John, you 
will be very good to me, won't 
you? I am so unworthy ofall your 
love ; but please, dear John, be 
very good to me always.’ She 
clasped her hands together with a 
sort of pitiful entreaty. 

And John Foster took them into 
his own, and answered earnestly : 
‘ Nelly, I will be very good to you 
always, God helping me.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHILE these winter days are 
passing so wearily away with Nelly 
Deane, let us see how they are 
being spent by Arthur Temple. 

A bijou residence in Mayfair. 
Delicate white curtains, looped 
back by rose-coloured ribbons ; 
luxurious satin-covered easy-chairs ; 
little three-legged tables, decked 
with old lace; bright little giran- 
doles and brackets against the 
walls, with Dresden china groups 
upon them ; a fat pug lazily blink- 
ing his eyes before the fire ; more 
fat pugs, but of Dresden china, 
staring down at him from the chim- 
ney-piece with their immovable 
eyes ; and a little Dresden china- 
like woman, sitting in the middle 
ofall, in a black-satin dress tied up 
with knots of mauve ribbon, and 
with the airiest of white lace caps 
perched upon the apex of her co- 
quettish little head. 

‘Good heavens, how dull it is 
in town in December! cried the 
little woman, laying her head back 
among the satin cushions of her 
armchair. 

A cup of untasted chocolate was 
on a round table at her side, and 
a pile of letters by it. She had the 
most neatly-cut little features in the 
world, all delicate pink and white, 
like a shaded rose-leaf. Closing 
her eyes languidly for a minute, she 
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looked like nothing so much as the 
well-known Dresden china lady 
asleep in her chair, with the open 
letter before her. One slight differ- 
ence, however: the Dresden china 
lady holds a love-letter; Mrs. He- 
theridge held a bill. 

‘How I wish I had some one to 
ring the bell for me! Punch, why 
can’t you? What is the use of 
keeping a fat dog that can’t do a 
thing for one? You might just as 
well be made of china, for all the 
good you are. I wish you were, 
and then you wouldn’t wheeze.’ 

Punch looked up at his mistress 
with grave reproachful eyes, and 
put his tongue out at her with in- 
finite wisdom, and an evident inten- 
tion of deliberately insulting her. 

Mrs. Hetheridge rang the bell 
twice, and the summons was ans- 
wered by a demure lady’s-maid in 
rustling black silk. 

‘ Look here, Collinson,’ said the 
lady, holding out the letter ; ‘ here 
is Madame Dentelle sending in her 
account again—the second time 
since July; it is really most im- 
pertinent of her, isn’t it?” 

‘Very impertinent, ma’am,’ ans- 
wered the maid demurely. She 
knew it was as much as her place 
was worth to make any other reply. 

‘These people have no con- 
science, Collinson, have they ? And 
I think she has charged exorbit- 
antly for my Goodwood dresses ; 
quite out of all reason. Don’t you 
think so?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am. They are rather 
high-priced. But they were very 
lovely dresses, ma’am; specially 
that sweet white silk with the Val- 
enceens.’ 

‘Yes, they were pretty enough,’ 
said her mistress, slightly mollified 
by the recollection of her triumphs 
on ‘ the lawn,’ ‘ but that is no reason 
why she should send in her bill.’ 

‘Did you wish me to go and pay 
it,ma’am?’ said Collinson, not with- 
out a spice of malice. 
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‘Pay it! Good heavens, no! 
Are you crazy, Collinson? Tear 
it up, and put it in the waste-paper 
basket. Here, and these too. This 
is the jeweller’s, and this the milli- 
ner’s ; and here, these little trump- 
ery glove bills too ; just as if they 
couldn’t wait for their money ! They 
haven’t a shadow of consideration 
for anybody but themselves. And, 
Collinson, take away this chocolate; 
it is vilely made this morning ; not 
fit to drink. ‘Tell cook to be sure 
and have oysters for lunch, and 
some snipe if she can get them, be- 
sides what I have already ordered. 
O, and, Collinson, tell Thomas not 
to let in any one; except perhaps 
Mr. Temple, if he should happen 
to call. Do you understand ? 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ said the grave Col- 
linson, who understood her duties 
so well that she straightway went 
down-stairs and announced to the 
assembled household, that ‘ Missis 
expects Mr. Temple to lunch, and 
there’s to be oysters and snipes for 
him, and no one else is to be let in.’ 

Mrs. Hetheridge proceeded to 
turn over the rest of her correspond- 
ence — little perfumed coroneted 
monogramed notes. 

‘Too provoking. Here is this 
charming invitation to Yorkshire 
that I have got to refuse, literally 
because I am so hard up, and I 
have nothing to wear! And Lady 
Ansley asks me down for the hunt- 
ball. All no use ; I haven’t a dress 
to my back, and I can’t order any 
more at Madame Dentelle’s, with 
that odious bill, and not a penny 
of it paid! I suppose if I went to 
any one else, she would be down 
on me with a writ. What is this? 
A letter from Charley North, poor 
boy! How silly he is! If I have 
told him once, I have told him fifty 
times that I can’t marry a penni- 
less lieutenant with nothing but his 
pay. It is so idiotic of him to keep 
worrying me to change my mind. 
Poor Charley! No, there is no- 
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thing for me but Arthur Temple 
now; he is my last card. I am 
sorry for him,’ said Mrs. Hetheridge 
complacently, ‘ because I shall be 
an expensive sort of wife for any- 
body, and I had rather not have in- 
flicted myself on such a nice boy 
as Arthur if I could have helped it. 
But then, I can’t help it! It is all 
very well being a widow, but one 
can’t keep it up without oceans of 
money. I wouldn’t marry if I could 
help; I like my independence too 
well. But there are those odious 
bills to be paid; I don’t see my 
way to paying Madame Dentelle in 
any other manner. I don’t suppose 
Punch would even fetch a ten- 
pound note now, he has got so apo- 
plectic, and his tail all limp and out 
of curl, with the fogs, I suppose.’ 

Mrs. Hetheridge got out her writ- 
ing-case, and with sighs and groans 
began to answer her letters, declin- 
ing all the pleasant invitations. 

With many gracefully - turned 
phrases and neatly-finished little 
sentences she assured her ‘ dearest 
Lady Ansley,’ and her ‘darling Mrs. 
Gordon,’ that nothing but her ex- 
tremely delicate health would have 
induced her to refuse their delight- 
ful invitations, but the wicked doc- 
tor was so naughty as to forbid— 
yes, actually to forbid—her leaving 
town during all this damp foggy 
weather. Which little invention in 
no way imposed upon her corre- 
spondents. 

‘ Dearest Lady Ansley’ tossed the 
note over to her husband. ‘ Clara 
Hetheridge doesn’t come—says she 
isvill. She has got some little game 
of her own in town, I suppose. 
Who shall we ask instead? And 
‘darling Mrs. Gordon’ remarked 
that the widow was hard up as 
usual, and no wonder, after the ex- 
travagance of her dresses at Good- 
wood. ‘ Not one of them paid for, 
I'll be bound 

Such is friendship among women 
of the world ! 
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The bell rang. Mrs. Hetheridge 
hastily disposed herself in a becom- 
ing attitude, and gave a hurried 
look in the glass before the visitor 
was announced. 

‘ Arthur!’ she cried, with a pretty 
little affectation of surprise. ‘ How 
delightful 

‘Why, I thought you expected 
me,’ said Arthur Temple, who never 
could be got quite to understand 
the little make-believes which so 
many women delight in. 

‘I never expect anything nice in 
this world,’ answered Mrs. Hethe- 
ridge, as she shook hands with him, 
herface beaming with delight, while 
she was secretly saying to herself, 
‘What a dolt he is, to try and make 
it look like an appointment !” 

‘Do you mean me to understand 
that I am the something nice, Mrs. 
Hetheridge ?” 

‘Do you suppose I am going to 
pander to your vanity any more, 
you conceited boy? Come and sit 
down. Not on that chair ; try this 
one: it is more comfortable, isn’t 
it?” 

‘Delicious ; I could go to sleep 
in it,’ said Arthur, sinking down 
into the depths of the rose-coloured 
satin cushions. 

‘Pray don’t, I want luncheon, 
and I want you to talk to me ; Iam 
so unhappy.’ 

‘What has happened? Has 
Punch over-eaten himself more 
than usual ?” 

‘Don’t laugh, Arthur.’ 

She called him ‘Arthur’ as a mat- 
ter of course. She was two years 
his senior, and a widow. What is 
the good ofthese advantages unless 
they entitle you to call all the young 
men you know by their Christian 
names? Young and pretty widows 
invariably adopt a sort of semi-ma- 
ternal tone towards the male sex ; 
particularly when they happen to 
be good-looking specimens there- 
of. 

‘ Pray don’t laugh at me, Arthur; 
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I am sure it is no laughing matter ; 
Iam really unhappy. I am afraid 
I am going into a consumption.’ 

‘You? Why you look the pic- 
ture of health 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said the deceitful little 
sinner, sighing, for she had had the 
sudden happy thought of trying the 
experiment of exciting this insen- 
sible young man’s pity. ‘Ah, yes, 
but Dr. Mull says that is just one of 
the signs of this most insidious dis- 
ease, that it does not show at first ; 
but my chest is very delicate, he 
thinks.’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say that your 
lungs— 

*O, no, nothing so bad as that,’ 
she said, not wishing to pursue the 
farce too far. ‘ Not my lungs; only 
I am to be very careful, or perhaps 
I may never be allowed to wear a 
low dress again.’ 

‘ Poor little woman !’ said Arthur 
pityingly, but much relieved, and 
she saw that she had not made 
much impression there. 

‘Thad better give him his lunch,’ 
she said to herself ; ‘ you can never 
do any good with a man till he has 
eaten and drunk as much as he 
can. They are never susceptible 
before their meals.’ 

The luncheon was perfect; there 
were the oysters and snipe, delicate 
little entreés in silver dishes, a 
‘paté de périgord’ and a cheese 
souflé, champagne in a great silver 
tankard, and sherry dry enough 
to satisfy the choicest palate. And 
there were no men-servants in 
creaky boots hovering about to 
spoil the téte-d-téte. Mrs. Hethe- 
ridge helped her guest with her 
own fair hands, and when he had 
eaten and drunk his fill she herself 
gave him a cigar, and kept him 
company with what she called a 
‘tiny-iny little cigarette! It was 


all very nice and pleasant, the 
lunch and the cigar and the being 
petted and made much of by a 
pretty woman. 


And she was such 
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a nice little woman too! there was 
a sense of well-being, and a certain 
pleasure in her society. She did 
not expect a man to exert himself ; 
she let him say as much or as little 
as he liked, and just chatted on to 
him in her coaxing little way—and 
then, what a comfort is a woman 
who doesn’t mind smoke ! 

‘I have worked a pair of slippers 
for you, Arthur; will you care to 
have them ?” 

‘My dear Mrs. Hetheridge, of 
course I shall—how kind of you to 
think of taking so much trouble 
for me!’ 

Mrs. Hetheridge had worked 
them originally for Charley North, 
the penniless lieutenant, for whom 
she secretly nourished a miserable 
weakness, considering that he was 
penniless. That, however, did not 
signify. It was a happy thought to 
give them to Arthur, and might be 
productive of good results ; whereas 
to give them to poor Charley was 
worse than useless. So she brought 
them forth. Arthur tried them on, 
and they fitted perfectly. 

‘What a fluke!’ said Mrs. He- 
theridge to herself. 

‘How did you know the size 
of my foot? said Arthur, rather 
flattered, and pleased with his 
slippers. 

‘Do you suppose I have never 
noticed what a neat foot you have?’ 
said the wily flatterer, with a se- 
ductive glance in her blue eyes. 

She sat opposite him, with her 
back to the light; it was safer to do 
that—when one is twenty-nine little 
horrid tell-tale wrinkles are apt to 
become visible when one sits facing 
the window and a strong light. 
Mrs. Hetheridge understood all 
these little details perfectly. You 
could see no wrinkles at all in the 
subdued light in which she sat. 
Small and fair, she might well have 
been several years younger than 
she actually was. Indeed, she was 
apt to inform her great friends, in 


the ‘strictest confidence,’ that ‘I 
am getting so old, my love—only 
fancy, I am actually four-and- 
twenty! isn’t it frightful?’ and the 
friends who knew for a fact that 
she was at least five years older 
would, if spitefully inclined, hold 
up their hands and echo, ‘ Frightful, 
dear! I wouldn’t tell any one for 
the world !’ 

Arthur Temple thought her a 
very pretty little woman. She did 
not touch his heart in the least, 
but she pleased his taste. Every- 
thing about her was neat and 
dainty and delicate. He liked to 
come and lounge away his after- 
noons in her little bric-A-brac draw- 
ing-room—it was a pleasanter re- 
sort than his aunt’s big dingy room 
in Eaton-place; and talking to her 
amused him and prevented him 
from thinking of other things he 
did not wish to dwell upon. ‘I 
believe the little woman is fond of 
me,’ said Arthur Temple to himself 
as he looked at her pretty dainty 
figure. 

* How long will your aunt be in 
Eaton-place ?? asked Mrs. Hethe- 
ridge. 

‘ About ten days longer, I think ; 
you know, she is going to Rome 
for the winter.’ 

‘And then I suppose you will 
leave town too,’ said the widow, 
pensively twirling Punch’s | tail 
round her small fingers. 

‘I don’t know why I should leave 
town particularly,’ said Arthur, who 
was making shots with the poker 
at a special piece of coal he seemed 
desirous of annihilating. 

‘Won't you go to Northley? 
asked the widow. 

‘There is nothing to take me 
there,’ answered he constrainedly, 
and apparently more engrossed 
than ever in the coal. 

‘ Ah, if not there it will be some- 
where else. I shall be left all 
alone, I know.’ 

Mrs. Hetheridge said this in a 
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sad voice, and followed it up with 
a deep sigh. 

The blue eyes were cast up at 
him once more in her most telling 
style. And she knew very well 
what she was about, for she prac- 
tised the fascinating art daily before 
her looking-glass. 

‘Yes,’ said Arthur once more to 
himself, ‘she is evidently very fond 
of me ! and the notion was not an 
unpleasant one to him. If he had 
only seen those unpaid bills in the 
waste-paper basket just behind his 
chair, he might then have more 
accurately gauged the pretty 
widow’s fondness, and his vanity 
at the same time would have re- 
ceived a salutary lesson. He, how- 
ever, felt that he had possibly 
lingered long enough for one day 
in that cosy room; so he shortly 
afterwards took leave of his hostess 
with many pretty speeches and 
promises to come again. 

And when she had smiled her 
affectionate good-byes and the 
street door was safely closed upon 
him, Mrs. Hetheridge clenched 
her small hands and ground her 
white teeth in rage. 

‘What an idiot he was not to 
speak! I have just wasted that 
luncheon on him. He is no more 
good than Punch, he can only eat 
and stare and say nothing ; and I 
gave him every opportunity too. 
Daylight won’t do evidently. I 
must get up a party to the theatre, 
and see if that won’t bring him to 
the point a little quicker. I really 
can’t hold out much longer unless 
Ican get some hope of money 
from somewhere !’ 


CHAPTER V. 

THAT same evening Arthur 
Temple sat alone in Eaton-place 
with his aunt Lady Wilmer. She 
was his mother's sister, a wealthy 
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widow with no children, 


and 
Arthur was naturally her heir. But 
she had no intention of dying for 
a very long time; she was a hand- 
some dashing woman still, though 


she was turned fifty. She was 
a woman full of energy and life, 
rather fond of managing and 
meddling in other people’s con- 
cerns, all from the best and most 
good-natured motives, and it was 
not to be expected that she should 
be otherwise than interested in her 
nephew’s affairs ; but she was sin- 
cerely attached to him, and Arthur 
took her interference and advice 
in very good part. She had one 
special subject of attack—his mar- 
riage. She was always urging 
matrimony upon him, and had 
found him numberless wives, all 
‘the very thing’ for him; but all 
of which he had in turn declined 
to espouse. She was on her favour- 
ite topic again to-night. 

‘You know, Arthur, it is really 
your duty to marry; you have 
knocked about the world quite 
long enough—you are seven-and- 
twenty. Ifyou don’t marry soon 
you will turn into a confirmed old 
bachelor; you are old in your 
ways now; besides, I want to see 
your children round me before I 
die.’ 

‘You are not going to die yet 
awhile, aunt Mary,’ said Arthur. 

‘No, very likely not; but for 
all that, the more I see of your 
children the better.’ 

‘You have got to find the wife 
first, aunt.’ 

‘Well, Arthur, I am tired of 
suggesting nice girls to you; you 
seem to like none of them.’ 

* How do you think Mrs. Hethe- 
ridge would do for a wife?’ said 
Arthur, with a half-smile, as if the 
idea amused him. 

‘My dear boy, the very thing ! 
cried Lady Wilmer, starting up. 
‘I can’t think why I never thought 
of her before—of course I might 
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have known a widow would suit 
you much better than a young 
girl. Girls are so milk-and-watery ; 
I knew you would never marry a 
girl.’ 

A strange sort of look passed 
for an instant over Arthur Temple’s 
face before he answered his aunt 
in a laughing voice, 

‘Not so fast, my dear aunt; I 
only thought of her just this minute. 
I lunched with her to-day ; she gave 
me a perfect little lunch and a pair 
of slippers ! 

‘She is a pretty little woman, 
and she would have you directly. 
I always say you can have any 
woman you like. You have nothing 
to do but to ask; she would have 
you, of course.’ 

‘Yes, I have no doubt she 
would have me,’ said Arthur, think- 
ing bitterly that most women 
seemed willing enough to marry 
him except the one woman in the 
world he cared to marry. 

‘Howtiresome that I have settled 
to go abroad! said Lady Wilmer. 
‘I might have had her to stay down 
at Bessingborough for Christmas, 
and you should have come too; we 
could then have made it up all so 
nicely. If you will only say the 
word, Arthur, I declare I will put 
off going to Rome now, and stay 
at home to help you through—now 
shall I?’ 

‘My dear aunt, not for the 
world!’ cried Arthur, laughing. ‘ If 
I wished, I could see Mrs. Hethe- 
ridge quite often enough for the 
purposes of love-making ; besides, 
I was not exactly in earnest about 
her, aunt Mary,’ he added sudden- 
ly, coming near her chair and tak- 
ing her hand. ‘I don’t think I can 
marry any one—not just at present. 
I daresay I may some years hence, 
just because, as you say, it may be 
my duty, and also not a hittle to 
please you, my dear kind aunt. 
In a couple of years or so, if Mrs. 
Hetheridge is not snapped up, 
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perhaps I may think of her serious- 
ly, as you say she might very pro- 
bably suit me better than a girl— 
but don’t say anything more about 
marriage to me just now.’ 

‘Something has happened to 
you, Arthur, I know; you speak 
in such an odd voice; won’t you 
tell me about it, my dear boy?’ 

‘There is nothing much to tell, 
aunt Mary; only that some months 
ago I wished to marry some one 
who did not wish to marry me,’ 
said Arthur with a faint smile. 

‘Do you mean to say she refused 
you ? cried Lady Wilmer, aghast. 

‘She refused to marry me.’ 

‘But what could she be about? 
She must be mad, Arthur. Such a 
handsome good fellow as you, and 
backed up by such a place as North- 
ley—why, you are one of the best 
matches in town!’ 

‘I don’t think she cared much 
about that.’ 

‘ My dear boy, surely there must 
be some mistake. Don’t you think 
if I were to see her, and have a lit- 
tle talk to her, she might think bet- 
ter of it? 

‘ Quite impossible.’ 

‘I am convinced she must be 
bitterly regretting her folly by this 
time. Ifyou ask her again, she 
would change her mind.’ 

‘I daresay she does regret, but 
she will not change her mind, and 
I shall not ask her to do so. Say 
no more, dear aunt. I cannot tell 
you any more about it; only I 
thought I must let you know why 
marriage is impossible to me just 
now, or you would think me un- 
reasonably obstinate.’ 

Lady Wilmer went to bed that 
night wringing her hands. 

*O dear, O dear, what bad luck 
to be sure! It was bad enough his 
not caring for anybody; but now 
he has got an unfortunate attach- 
ment, it has become almost hope- 
less. I would have given anything 
to have prevented this. What a 
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horrid little minx, whoever she 
may be! I wonder who on earth 
she is! 

Men and women have different 
ways of taking their troubles. Nel- 
ly Deane was weeping her young 
life away, whilst Arthur Temple 
was flirting with Mrs. Hetheridge. 
There was, moreover, a certain a- 
mount of resentment against Nelly 
in Arthur’s mind. She had treated 
him badly, and he was sore and 
angry as well as unhappy; he could 
not forgive her that she had pre- 
ferred her constancy to John Fos- 
ter to the love he had offered her, 
and he nursed his resentment to 
the utmost. If he forgave her, he 
would love her again. And he said 
to himself that he did not wish to 
love, but to despise and forget her 
as quickly as possible. 

One day he saw John Foster in 
the street coming towards him, and 
he crossed over to the other side, 
that he might not pass him. There 
was such a blind rage and hatred 
at his heart, that he almost felt as 
if he could murder him. What was 
this man, he thought, that he should 
come between his darling and him- 
self? forgetting that it was he who 
in the first instance had uncon- 
sciously injured John Foster. 

But all this did not prevent Ar- 
thur Temple from lounging away 
his time much as if nothing was 
the matter with him. He went to 
the club and read the papers; he 
accepted invitations to dinner, and 
ate very good dinners when he got 
them ; and he passed a good many 
hours in the society of pretty Mrs. 
Hetheridge. 

He had promised to stop in 
town to see his aunt off to Italy, 
and he was not sorry for an excuse 
to be there; he did not feel in- 
clined for the merriment and the 
large parties of any of the country 
houses where he had been asked 
to stay, and to Northley he could 
not go. 
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In due time, Lady Wilmer start- 
ed on her travels, and her nephew 
went down to Dover to see her off; 
then he came back to town, and 
the house in Eaton-place being 
shut up, he migrated to his own 
rooms in Jermyn-street. 

Arthur found the house in May- 
fair very convenient, and ‘ dropped 
in’ upon the pretty widow oftener 
than ever after his aunt’s depar- 
ture. ‘Lunches to Arthur’ became 
an important item in Mrs. Hethe- 
ridge’s household expenditure. 
Sometimes she took him down to 
the club in her brougham after- 
wards, and sometimes she called 
for him there at five or six o'clock, 
and carried him back to dine and 
spend the evening with her. There 
was nobody in town to notice all 
this, and people do not gossip so 
much in December as they do in 
June. 

Notwithstanding these constant 
meetings, Arthur Temple had not 
yet given any indications of his 
matrimonial intentions. Mrs. Heth- 
eridge began to despair. It was the 
tst of January, and Madame Den- 
telle’s bill came in again. It was 
no consolation to her at all that Ar- 
thur sent her a box—all blue satin 
and gold—filled with French choco- 
late as a New-year's gift. 

‘What is the use of chocolate, 
with Madame Dentelle’s 300/, star- 
ing me in the face, I should like to 
know?’ she said, shutting the box 
up in disgust. ‘ Here, Punch, you 
can have them.’ 

Punch had a weakness for cho- 
colate-creams, and had no objec- 
tion to a share in Arthur’s present 
to his mistress, so he licked his 
lips and wagged his tail over them 
with evident glee. 

‘Something must be done,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hetheridge. ‘I am 
reduced to my last shilling.’ She 
stood reflectively stroking her fair 
hair before the glass. ‘What can 


I do? Ican’t propose to him, and 
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yet if he won't propose to me, there 
is no other course left.’ 

Suddenly a bright idea came in- 
to her head, and she rang the bell. 

‘Order the brougham at once, 
Thomas. I want to go out as soon 
as possible.’ 

Mrs. Hetheridge drove rapidly 
to Somerset -street, and stopped 
before a door on which was a large 
brass plate, announcing to the 
world that Madame Dentelle re- 
sided within. 

‘Is Madame Dentelle disen- 
gaged? I want to speak to her,’ 
asked Mrs. Hetheridge, running 
up-Stairs. 

The young woman disappeared 
to summon her mistress, and the 
widow was left alone. There were 
fashion books lying on the table, 
and tempting silks and satins were 
strewed about over the chairs and 
sofas; a half-finished blue - silk 
dress lay across a chair. Mrs. 
Hetheridge was carefully and re- 
verently fingering it, when Madame 
Dentelle came in. 

‘You wished to speak to me, 
Mrs. Hetheridge,’ said that lady 
somewhat stiffly; ‘no doubt about 
the account that is owing—’ 

‘Yes, my dear Madame Den- 
telle, I wanted to have a little pri- 
vate talk with you. Of course it 
is rather inconvenient to me to 
pay you just now. Christmas time 
is always an inconvenient time to 
every one.’ 

‘ Certainly, ma’am; I know that. 
And [have never objected to wait ; 
but if you could pay any portion 
of it, 1 should be glad; or even 
give me some definite idea as to 
when you would be able to settle 
it.’ 

‘That is just what I was going 
to say. There is no doubt what- 
ever about my shortly being able to 
pay the whole amount. Of course 
it is a family arrangement,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Hetheridge, lowering 
her voice with an air of mystery, 
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‘ entirely private at present—not a 
soul is to be told as yet—but I do 
think I can trust you, Madame 
Dentelle, and it is perhaps due to 
you that I should tell you. Of 
course I can depend upon your 
secrecy?’ said the widow anxi- 
ously. 

‘Certainly, ma’am,’ answered the 
dressmaker with caution, but in- 
wardly filled with curiosity. ‘ May 
I venture to guess that you are go- 
ing to be married, ma’am ?” 

‘Yes; you are quite right, my 
dear Madame Dentelle; that is 
it,’ said the widow, wishing she 
could get up a blush. ‘It is only 
just arranged, and we don’t wish 
it talked about. So you see that 
there is no doubt at all about your 
bill.’ 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Hetheridge,’ 
answered the dressmaker, unbend- 
ing slightly, but still cautious, ‘but 
one little thing I should wish to 
know—the name of the gentleman 
—because, of course, that makes 
some difference.’ 

‘The gentleman is Mr. Temple 
of Northley,’ said Mrs. Hetheridge, 
this time with a perfectly natural 
and very deep blush. 

The dressmaker’s face became 
wreathed in smiles. 

*‘O indeed, ma’am; Lady Wil 
mer’s nephew. A very fine pro 
perty, I have heard. I am sure, 
ma’am, I congratulate you most 
heartily; and pray do not think 
about the small account; that can 
wait very well.’ 

*O, but you muit not breathe a 
word to a soul, Madame Dentelle ; 
it is not given out yet to any one.’ 

‘Certainly not, ma'am; I quite 
understand. I hope I shall have 
the wedding orders, ma’am.’ 

‘Certainly you shall, Madame 
Dentelle,’ answered the widow, 
bowing herself out as quickly as 
she could. ‘You shall have all the 
trousseau, as a matter of course ; | 
could not go to any one better.’ 
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‘Thank you, ma’am ; I am sure 
you are very kind. Here, Miss 
Smith, run and open the door for 
Mrs. Hetheridge.’ 
And off went the widow triumph- 
antly. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ARTHUR TEMPLE went to dine 
with Mrs. Hetheridge that evening. 
He found her in the most incom- 
prehensible mood. She was silent 
and pre-occupied ; she sighed seve- 
ral times, and coughed incessantly. 
He could make nothing of her all 
dinner-time. After dinner, when 
he had lit his cigar, and they were 
sitting cosily over the fire, she 
suddenly exclaimed, with a deep 
sigh : 

‘And so this is the last of our 
happy evenings, Arthur !’ 

‘The last—why so? You are 
not ordered away for your health, 
are you, Mrs. Hetheridge? I notice 
your cough is bad to-night.’ 

‘No, I am not going away. I 
don’t think about my health,’ she 
answered, in a tone of the deepest 
depression; ‘but, Arthur, it is my 
duty to send you away.’ 

‘Me! But suppose I don't 
go?” 

‘Tam an unhappy lonely woman, 
Arthur; other women have men to 
take care of them, but I have no 
one; I must take care of myself. 
And something has happened: I 
have heard something to-day that 
has shown me plainly that this sort 
of thing cannot go on.’ 

‘What on earth do you mean? 
What has happened? What have 
you heard?’ said Arthur, much puz- 
zled. 

‘I cannot tell you what it is. 
Don’t ask me. I should die of 
shame! she cried, covering her 
pretty face with her hands. ‘It is 
too dreadful; I shall never get 
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over it. 
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‘But I insist upon knowing,’ 
exclaimed Arthur, getting inter- 
ested. 

‘How can I tell you! It was 
dreadful! And to have such a 
thing said to one by one’s dress- 
maker! A woman of that kind! 
No doubt every one in London 
has said the same! O, O, O! and 
out came her lace handkerchief 
and a succession of little sobs. 

‘Good gracious, Mrs. Hethe- 


ridge, what on earth is it? What 


did the dressmaker say that has 
disturbed you so much ?” 

*‘O, how can I tell you! How 
shall I ever look you in the face 
again! She—she—congratulated 
me !’ 

‘Congratulated you! What 
about ?” 

*O, Arthur, why do you make 
me say this dreadful thing? I shall 
die of it. It was—about you.’ 

‘About me!’ said Arthur; and 
then there was a moment's silence, 
during which Mrs. Hetheridge sob- 
bed in the softest, most bewitching 
manner behind her lace handker- 
chief. 

‘Do you mean to say that the 
dressmaker thought you were en- 
gaged to me?’ said Arthur at last 
in a puzzled voice. 

‘Yes. O, Arthur, promise to go 
away. I can’t bear this dreadful 
scandal’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Hetheridge, I 
am truly distressed. I have been 
a most selfish brute to have got you 
into this scrape unawares, At any 
rate, I will say good-night to you 
now, and, if you will allow me, I 
will come to-morrow morning, when 
you are calmer, and we will talk 
this matter over.’ 

Arthur rose to go. Mrs. Hethe- 
ridge only said, ‘O, O, O! buried 
her face in the cushions, and refused 
to shake hands with him. The in- 
stant he was gone she jumped up, 
caught Punch in her arms, and, 
much to that unhappy animal’s dis- 
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comfiture, danced round and round 
the room with him in the greatest 
state of excitement. ‘ Hurrah, 
Punch! I have done it this time. 
He will come to the scratch to-mor- 
row morning as sure as my name 
is Clara Hetheridge. I have got 
him safe now. He can’t possibly 
escape. He is rather a muff, cer- 
tainly. Any other man would have 
done it at once ; but never mind, 
he will think of it all night, and 
surrender in the morning. What a 
happy thought that was! You shall 
have all the chocolate-creams, 
Punch, as your share of the spoil.’ 

Arthur Temple, meanwhile, was 
walking home in a very disturbed 
state of mind. ‘I have got that 
poor little woman into a scrape by 
my selfishness,’ he said to himself. 
‘I ought in honour to marry her. 
I can see she feels this horrid gos- 
sip dreadfully, she is so sensitive. 
Perhaps it is the best thing I can 
do, and my aunt would be very 
pleased. I never can care for any 
one again, so I might as well marry 
her as any one else, if I am to marry 
at all. I would rather not have 
had to do it just yet; but, after all, 
it doesn’t much signify. If I can’t 
have the only woman I care for, no- 
thing else really matters ; and Mrs. 
Hetheridge is fond of me, I can 
see. How easily a man can be 
gulled by a pretty woman who flat- 
ters his vanity! Arthur Temple 
reached Jermyn-street with the re- 
solution that he would not make up 
his mind till the next morning ; 
he would think of it all night, and 
decide by daylight. But he felt 
that if he returned to Mayfair in 
the morning there was but one 
course of action open to him; he 
must ask Mrs. Hetheridge to be 
his wife. Ifhe found he could not 
do that, he must write her a civil 
note excusing himself from going 
to see her, and that he felt she 
would interpret rightly. ‘ Yes, I 
will wait till to-morrow to decide,’ 


he settled finally as he went up to 
bed. 

‘ Any letters, James ?’ asked Mr. 
Temple of his valet, when he 
brought in his hot water the follow- 
ing morning. 

‘ Two letters, sir,’ answered the 
man, putting them on the table by 
his bedside. Arthur took them up 
leisurely. The first was from Lady 
Wilmer ; she had got as far as Nice, 
and was staying there for a few 
days. ‘Mrs. Howard is here with 
her two daughters,’ she wrote; ‘ such 
nice pretty girls; either of them 
would do for you, Arthur, but I 
suppose it is no use my telling you 
about them. They are going on to 
Rome, and if you could join me 
later, you might see them for your- 
self; but I had almost rather you 
looked up Mrs. Hetheridge. If 
only you would, my dear boy, and 
tried to forget that tiresome young 
woman who had the bad taste to 
refuse you, you would give me so 
much pleasure.’ 

The other letter was from Mrs. 
Church, the housekeeper at North- 
ley. She always wrote to him every 
month when he was away, to let 
him know how things were going 
on. ‘The workmen were repairing 
the roof of the west wing,’ she said. 
The gardeners were levelling the 
turf walk by the rosery. They had 
been stopped by the irost; but now 
the weather was mild again they 
had gone back to work. She had 
had a good dusting of all the library 
books last week, and got them 
back in their places again. One of 
the under-keepers had sprained his 
knee, and she had had to send the 
laundrymaid away for flightiness. 
There was no other news,’ wrote 
Mrs. Church, ‘ except that she had 
heard that Mr. John Foster’s wed- 
ding-day was fixed for Thursday 
week, the 7th.’ 

Arthur Temple sprang out of bed 
and rang the bell violently. 

‘Pack me some things at once, 
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James ; I am going down to North- 
ley by the 10.50 train.’ 

‘Yes, sir. Did you wish me to 
go too?’ 

‘No; I will go alone. I don’t 
know how long I shall stay; I will 
send for you if I want you.’ 

He sat down and wrote a hasty 
line to the little widow. 


‘Dear Mrs. Hetheridge,—-I am 
most unexpectedly and suddenly 
called out of town to-day. I am 
very sorry not to see you before I 
go, but I have only just time to 
catch the train. I don’t know how 
long I shall be away, but will let 
you know when I return.—Yours 
sincerely, ARTHUR TEMPLE.’ 


This he directed to be taken at 
once to Mrs. Hetheridge, and then 
he jumped intoa hansom and was 
driven off to the station. The note 
was duly delivered and read. And 
it is but charitable to draw a veil 
over the sensations of that un- 
happy little scheming widow as she 
perused it, and gathered therefrom 
that her cause was well-nigh hope- 
less. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EVERYTHING was confusion at 
Vale Lodge. Even the quietest 
wedding creates frantic excitement 
if there are only a couple of women 
to get up a fuss together. Nelly 
Deane’s wedding was to be a very 
quiet one; but all the little house- 
hold seemed to have gone mad 
over it. Mrs. Foster was in ec- 
stasies, and even Jane and Laura 
seemed to catch the general fever, 
and joined in the excitement. The 
house was full of preparations for 
the great event. Portions of the 
trousseau were scattered about in 
all the bedrooms. <A dressmaker 
from Westford and the lady’s-maid 
were hard at work from morning till 
night, and parcels from London 
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shops came down by every train. 
The most tranquil person in the 
whole house was the bride-elect. 
Nelly felt as if she were in a dream 
as if she were somebody else, 
and not herself. John was to come 
down the next day, and she rather 
dreaded his coming ; she seemed to 
take such a slight interest in all 
that was going on, she half feared 
he would find out how little she 
cared about it. A sort of apathy 
had settled upon her. Her past 
life seemed dim and distant, her 
present life unreal and shadowy. 

Mrs. Foster pursued her all day 
with cups of tea and injunctions to 
lie down and rest. 

‘I am not tired, Mrs. Foster. I 
have done nothing to tire myself ; 
it is very kind of you to bring me 
the tea, but I don’t think I wanted 
it,’ Nelly would say. 

*O yes, my dear, pray drink it; 
it will do you good.’ 

Tea is always supposed to be an 
infinite comfort to young ladies on 
the point of being married. 

About three o'clock that after- 
noon one of the servants gave 
Nelly a little note. She slipped it 
into her pocket without looking at 
it, being in the midst of a consul- 
tation with the dressmaker, and 
forgot it. But by and by, when up- 
stairs in her room, she remembered 
it. As she broke the seal she turn- 
ed suddenly faint and cold, and 
then the blood rushed back to her 
face, and the room seemed to 
swim round. It was some minutes 
before she could sufficiently con- 
trol herself to be able to read what 
was written. This is what 
read : 
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‘For God's sake, Nelly, come 
and say good-bye to me! I will 


wait all the afternoon for you in 
the old place by the stream. 1 
must see you again before you go 
Do not be so 
If you 


from me for ever. 
cruel as to refuse to come. 
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will only grant me this, I will go 
away abroad and never cross your 
path again in this world if I can 
help it. It is the last thing I will 
ever ask of you. Come to me, I 
entreat you. pe ty 


So he was there waiting for her 
now! A great joy surged up in her 
heart even to think that he was so 
near. How was she to help going 
to him? and yet would it not be a 
dire breach of her troth to John? 
Then there came a wild longing to 
see him again. She had smothered 
it away safely as long as he was far 
away and she heard nothing of him. 
But now, with his note in her hand 
and he waiting for her not a mile 
off, she could not keep it down any 
longer. ‘ Let me but see him this 
once, and then never again!’ she 
cried out aloud. And one question 
she put to herself: ‘Am I strong 
enough to see him, to hear his re- 
proaches, his entreaties, and yet to 
keep true to John through it all?’ 
Yes, she thought she was. She 
looked out of window; it was 
nearly four o’clock; the short win- 
ter daylight was drawing in already, 
an evening wind was sighing among 
the bare tree-tops, and the sky was 
gray and lowering. The time was 
slipping away. If she was to go at 
all, she must go at once; it was the 
last day to herself. John was com- 
ing on the morrow, and then it 
would be too late. Nelly hesitated 
no longer ; she put ona small felt 
hat,and wrapped a thick plaid shawl 
roundhershoulders, and went down- 
stairs. In the hall she met Mrs. 
Foster. 

‘Going out, my love?’ she asked. 

* Yes; I think the air will do me 
good ; I am going for a walk,’ said 
Nelly, getting hot and feeling ter- 
ribly guilty. 

‘ Very well, dear ; you look flush- 
ed, but don’t stay out too long, it 
is so damp to-day.’ 

Nelly nodded and went out. She 
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walked quietly down the drive and 
out at the gate, but once out in the 
road a great gladness came over 
her; she forgot everything in the 
world but Arthur, and that she was 
going to see him. ‘ My love, I am 
coming to you!’ she said in a joy- 
ful whisper ; and bending her head 
down and her slight figure forward 
against the evening wind that blew 
in her face, she sped onwards as 
fast as her swift feet could bear her 
towards the old trysting-place in 
the wood. 

Very much about the same time 
on that January afternoon the Lon- 
don train was steaming into the 
little wayside station three miles 
off, and John Foster got out on to 
the platform. 

‘Did you expect the carriage, 
sir?’ asked the porter, touching his 
cap. ‘I don’t think it is here, sir.’ 

‘No, William; I have come 
down a day earlier than I intended. 
I shall walk home. How can you 
get my portmanteau over to Vale 
Lodge ?” 

‘ There will be a cart going, sir, 
with some packing-cases in an 
hour’s time ; that could take your 
luggage, if that will do, sir.’ 

‘Yes, that will do very well; 
good-night, Williams.’ 

‘Good-night, sir; and I hope I 
may have the pleasure of seeing 
you and your lady off next week, 
sir! 

‘Thanks ; I have no doubt you 
will,’ answered John Foster, as he 
started off at a brisk walk in the 
direction of Vale Lodge. 

It was a damp chilly afternoon ; 
the roads were wet and muddy, 
and pools of water lay in the deep 
ruts—not a nice afternoon for a 
country walk by any means. But 
John Foster was not in a mood to 
find fault with the weather or with 
anything else that night. He was 
a very happy man. Everything in 
life smiled upon him, for would 
not Nelly be his wife before ano- 
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ther week had passed away? He 
walked along smiling as he pictur- 
ed all sorts of charming visions to 
himself: Nelly blushing and trem- 
bling by his side, all in her bridal 
white ; Nelly tripping along by his 
side across the sands of the Cornish 
coast ; Nelly sitting by the fireside 
in the cosy evenings in his London 
home, greeting him with her bright 
eyes when he came back tired from 
his day’s work, or pouring out the 
steaming tea with her pretty white 
hands. How charming these pic- 
tures were! As he thought them 
over, John Foster fancied each 
more delightful than the other. 
And she would be so pleased to 
see him to-night, he thought, one 
day sooner than she expected him. 
He could fancy how her face would 
brighten with pleasure when he 
walked in. And then he fell to 
wondering anxiously whether a cer- 
tain plain gold ring he had brought 
down with him would properly fit 
her slim white finger. In the midst 
of these grave reflections, John 
Foster stumbled into a puddle. 
‘How shockingly muddy these 
roads are !’ he exclaimed. ‘ By the 
way, there is a short cut near here 
through Northley Park ; I have half 
a mind to go by it; it will save me 
a good mile of this muddy road, 
and I daresay I shall not be prose- 
cuted for trespassing. Yes, here is 
the gate.’ He turned into the park, 
along a narrow footpath that led 
for some distance across an open 
undulating greensward dotted with 
fine elms ; then, with a sharp turn 
to the left, it entered the deep dark 
woods for which Northley Park 
was famous. The short winter 
afternoon was beginning to wane, 
and the deep shade of the thick- 
tangled trees made it seem darker 
than it really was. John Foster 
strode along rapidly over a thick 
carpet of brown rustling leaves, but 
the wind, sighing and creaking 
among the naked branches above 


his head, drowned the sound of his 
footsteps. After he had gone on 
some time he fancied he heard 
voices in front of him. 

‘Some of the keepers, I sup- 
pose,’ muttered John to himself; 
*I daresay they will take me fora 
poacher.’ 

As he drew nearer the voices 
died away, and then suddenly he 
heard them again quite close to 
him; and this time he recognised 
that there were two, a man’s and 
a woman’s, and he could fancy he 
saw some figures standing close to- 
gether under the gray shadow of 
the trees. Half a dozen more steps 
brought him within hearing. The 
persons, whoever they were, had 
been speaking low, but suddenly 
there fell upon his ear a voice clear 
and sweet, a voice that struck into 
his heart like a sharp cutting knife, 
a voice that paralysed him where 
he stood into an awful deathlike 
stillness, for it was the voice of his 
bride, his Nelly. In a moment he 
had taken it all in; his eyes, getting 
accustomed to the gray light, or 
sharpened possibly by the intensity 
of his anguish, saw it all as plainly 
as if it had been the clearest day- 
light. 

Saw her slight drooping figure— 
saw her sweet upturned face, her 
dewy eyes, her trembling lips, her 
clasped hands, and saw—great 
Heaven, with what unspeakable 
horror !— Arthur Temple holding 
her close upon his heart. 

‘Arthur, Arthur!’ cried that 
voice he knew so well, but with a 
ring of misery in it he had never 
heard before ; ‘Arthur, do not make 
it harder for me to bear! 

And the man’s voice, hoarse and 
choked, replied, ‘My darling, my 
dearest, I must speak; it is my 
last chance. How can I let you go 
from me like this? Have I not 
told you what sorrow you are iay- 
ing up for yourself? Can I bear 
to see you sacrificing yourself for 
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this false, this mistaken idea of 
what is your duty—of what you 
blindly imagine to be right?’ 

‘It zs right—I know it is. Never 
once in all these weeks since you 
left me have I repented, Arthur ; 
never once. Do you think I should 
be happy, even with you, if I were 
to be false to John? I have done 
wrong, I know, in meeting you here 
to-day, only I had such a longing 
to see you once more; but when I 
do not see you I feel quite strong 
and able to bear it; and when you 
are away from me, and a little time 
has passed and you go back to the 
pleasures and duties of your world, 
you too will forget by degrees—’ 

*I cannot forget ; I do not wish 
to forget’ he interrupted passion- 
ately. ‘ What world is there for me 
that does not contain you—what 
world where you are not, where 
your voice can never be heard and 
your smile be never seen? O my 
darling’—and there was a deep sad- 
ness in his low pleading voice 
‘my darling, is life so rich in hap- 
piness that we can afford to throw 
love away? You have your fate 
and mine in your hands; what is 
done to-night can never be undone. 
Think, Nelly, never again as long 
as life shall last can you and I meet 
as we meet here to-night; never 
again must I hold you in my arms 
or kiss your sweet face; never 
again through all the long years 
from youth toage—think howslowly 
they will wear away—years that 
would be all too swift if we were 
together. Do you think we shall 
be able to bear it, Nelly? Had 
we not better face a little bad re- 
pute now—a broken troth, an ugly 
name or two cast at us for a light 
offence—lest worse befall us by 
and by? My darling, have you 
thought of all this? 

She leant her face upon his arm, 
weeping bitterly. 

There was a moment's silence, 
a moment of breathless suspense 
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to the lover who held her to his 
heart—to that other lover also who 
stood apart, leaning pale and hag- 
gard against the tree that sheltered 
him. 

Did either of them know her 
well, I wonder? Did they know 
of that mixture of weakness and of 
strength, of tenderness and of sted- 
fastness, that made up in Nelly 
Deane a woman at once most un- 
flinchingly true and most infinitely 
lovable ? I do not think they 
did ; those tears that appeared to 
them both to be but a sign of her 
weakness—a token that she was 
yielding—what were these tears to 
her? 

She wept because she coudd not 
yield—because she believed every 
word he said to be true—because 
she partly foresaw that the battle 
would have to be fought by her 
over and over again, and that nei- 
ther now nor hereafter could she 
ever give in to him or lay down 
her arms before the man she loved 
above all men. 

‘Nelly, my dearest, speak to 
me.’ 

‘How can I speak to you, Arthur, 
except to break your heart?’ she 
answered, lifting up her tear-stained 
face. ‘1 cannot do wrong that 
right may come. I must do what 
is right at all risks. You cannot 
think how good John Foster is to 
me—don't frown, dear. To you 
I know he is only a fortunate rival, 
but to me he has been the best 
friend I have in the world. He 
was so good to me when my daddy 
died; he offered me a home with 
his people and his own large heart 
to love me. I see now that I 
should not have taken it, because 
I did not love him, though I thought 
I did at the time, and ever since he 
has been so generous, so conside- 
rate, so kind to me. What should 
I think of myself if I were to do 
such a base dastardly action as to 
betray him now at the last minute, 
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when he is only just reaching the 
reward for all his goodness! No, 
Arthur, I cannot do this. You 
and I must part to-night for ever. 
O my love, do you think that it is 
a small matter to me that I must 
give you this pain? Do you think 
that anything—husband, or life it- 
self—can ever be so dear to me as 
you are? And yet, not even for 
you, Arthur, will I break my troth 
with John.’ 

She ceased, and Arthur Temple 
answered not; he only held her 
nearer and nearer to his heart in 
the hopelessness of his despair. 

They felt, those two men who 
heard her, that here indeed was a 
woman to be trusted unto death, 
to be loved above life itself. 

‘And do not imagine, Arthur,’ 
she continued after a moment’s si- 
lence, ‘that because I give up my 
love I shall have nothing left me 
to live for; there is always duty 
left to one, and I am not sure,’ she 
added, looking up at him with a 
smile, ‘Iam not sure that my duty 
will not bring me more happiness 
than my love has done. I do not 
at all believe that love is the best 
part of life.’ 

Arthur Temple had ceased to 
urge her. He felt that nothing he 
could say now would move her ; 
he only held her to him and look- 
ed down into her face with an 
eager gaze, as if he could not suffi- 
ciently study the features that 
would soon be so utterly lost to 
him. With gentle force she with- 
drew herself from his arms, keep- 
ing one of his hands in each of 
hers. She could not trust herself 
to speak to him now save one falter- 
ing trembling word : 

‘Good-bye, Arthur.’ 

She bent down and kissed the 
hands she held one after the other, 
slowly, lingeringly, with a touching 
humility, as if to pray him to for- 
give her the grief she had brought 
him, and then without another 
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word, without another look, she 
turned and left him. 

With a smothered cry he sprang 
forward to follow her; but she half 
turned and beckoned him back; 
and then he struck aside suddenly 
into the wood in the opposite di- 
rection, and the thick trees and 
the evening shades hid them both 
from sight. 

But down on the damp cold 
ground, with his face among the 
dead and rctting beech-leaves, with 
the evening wind mcaning on 
around him and the pitiless trees 
ever clashing on above, lay John 
Foster, fighting, struggling fiercely, 
with the agony of his soul, lest it 
should gain the mastery and he 
should die of it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SHE did not love him! - With 
her own lips he had heard her say 
so. She had never loved him! 
It had been all a delusion from 
the very beginning. She would 
marry him because he had been 
kind to her and she was grateful, 
but not because she loved him. 

By and by John Foster raised 
himself, stiff and cold, from the 
ground where he had cast himself 
in the first agony of the blow, and 
sitting down on the stump of a tree 
began to face his position like a 
man. What was he to do? 

And then there came to him a 
temptation so subtle, so overpower- 


sing, that surely it must have been 


a suggestion of the evil one. 

Why should he do anything? 
Why should he not let things be as 
they were? Nelly was content to 
marry him. Why should he not 
hold his tongue, and take her to 
himself, and trust to time and his 
own love for winning her heart to 
himself? Nothing need be said. 
Nothing would be changed. He 
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had only to go home as usual and 
let the marriage take place. If she 
were willing to be his wife, was his 
to be the hand to push away this 
great happiness? Could he give 
her up now—now that he had set 
his heart upon her? Good God! 
what would there be left in his de- 
solate life without her? And then 
he seemed to hear her clear sweet 
voice and simple earnest words 
again : 

‘ There is always duty left to one. 
I do not at all believe that love is 
the best part of life.’ 

He remembered her sorrow- 
laden words. Her tears, her face of 
misery, and a deep-pitying tender- 
ness came into his large heart, and 
that dire temptation spread forth 
its black wings and fled far away, 
never more to return. For the 
love of a man who has attained to 
middle life is tenfold more unselfish 
than the love of a young man. If 
it has lost somewhat of the first fire 
and fervour of youth, it has gained 
infinitely more in intensity and 
depth. To John Foster, who knew 
that the desire of his eyes was taken 
away from him for ever, the thought 
of his own sorrow was less in his 
mind than the thought of hers, who 
was even now weeping with the 
despair of youth. An intense pity, 
a longing to comfort her, filled his 
soul. Even if she had been ready 
to sacrifice him to herself he would 
have loved her still ; but how true, 
how noble she was! 

‘ Poor little child ! poor darling !’ 
he said softly to himself. He felt 
no anger towards her, but only an 
intense yearning tenderness. What 
was he to do? he asked himself 
again. And clear and distinct be- 
fore him appeared the answer to his 
question. He got up and began 
to walk homewards; then, suddenly 
turning aside, he struck into a path 
till Northley House, dimly lit up at 
one or two of its many windows, 
came into sight. Then he seemed 
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undecided, and turned away from 
it only to turn back to it again. 
Once more he faltered, and almost 
fled ere he finally reached the house 
and rang the bell with an unsteady 
hand. 

‘ A gentleman wishes to speak to 
you, sir,’ said a footman, opening 
the door. 

‘I can’t see any one to night; I 
am very niuch engaged,’ answered 
Mr. Temple, without looking round. 

But presently the man came in 
again: ‘The gentleman is very 
anxious to see you, sir; he says it 
is very important.’ 

With a muttered oath Arthur 
Temple jumped up. ‘ Show him in, 
then, and be quick about it,’ he 
said impatiently ; ‘one never can 
be let alone for a minute.’ 

Some one came in. ‘There was 
only one lamp in the large dark 
room. Arthur could not see plainly 
who it was. The stranger came up 
to the table with his hat still on his 
head. The light fell upon him, 
and then Arthur saw that his face 
was ghastly pale, and that it was 
John Foster. The two men looked 
at each other for a minute in si- 
lence, only the table with the lamp 
between them. 

‘What do you come here for? 
said Arthur Temple roughly. The 
sight of this man was almost too 
much for him—coming here in bis 
wealth, as it seemed to him, to pry 
into his poverty. ‘What do you 
want ?” 

‘I have come to speak to you, 
Mr. Temple,’ said John Foster, in 
a low measured voice—‘ to speak 
to you of Nelly Deane.’ 

* What of her?’ said Arthur fierce- 
ly. ‘What have you to say of her ? 
You have everything, and I have 
nothing. Can’t you let me alone?’ 

‘That is not as I understand 
our respective positions, Mr. Tem- 
ple,’ said John Foster bitterly. ‘It 
seems to me that you, who have 
her heart, are rich, whilst I—’ 
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‘What makes you say that? how 
do you know?’ said Arthur, turn- 
ing quickly upon him. 

‘I have been an involuntary 
witness of your late parting with 
Miss Deane in the wood,’ said 
John quietly. 

Arthur started. 

‘Mr. Temple, I know not how, 
or when, or by what arts you have 
stolen away from me the love of 
the woman who was to be my wife. 
Whether in this matter you have 
been blameless, or most wickedly 
and treacherously guilty—’ 

‘As God is my witness—’ inter- 
rupted Arthur in a hoarse voice. 

‘Say no more. I do not wish 
to hear, I do not wish to know. If 
you are innocent, I forgive you ; if 
you are to blame, I will not be 
your judge. ‘That has nothing to 
do with what I came to say. What 
concerns me is, that Nelly Deane 
does not love me, and that she 
does love you—that I shall not 
marry her, and that you must—’ 

‘Stop! cried Arthur haughtily, 
whilst the hot blood rushed to his 
face. ‘ What are you thinking of? 
Do you suppose Miss Deane is to 
be bandied about between us like 
a bale of goods? What has her 
loving me to do with it? If you 
have overheard our last interview, 
you have heard enough, doubtless, 
to understand that she has deliber- 
ately chosen to marry you, and to 
reject me. Good God, man, can- 
not you be satisfied with that ? 

‘No, Mr. Temple, I can ot be 
satisfied,’ said John Foster gravely ; 
and then he came round the table 
and laid his hand on the young 
man’s arm. ‘ You must marry her, 
Temple,’ he said again. 

‘I will not accept a wife against 
her will as a gift from you,’ said 
Arthur hotly, shaking off the other’s 
hand from his arm. 

‘ Arthur Temple, cannot you for- 
get yourself and your pride for one 
moment and think only of her who 
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is equally dear to us both?’ he 
said, and his voice trembled as he 
spoke. ‘ Do you suppose it is for 
your advantage or your benefit that 
I have come here to-night? As 
far as you are concerned, I would 
rather never have seen your face 
again ; for you have wrought mea 
grievous evil. Do not let us bandy 
words together. What you and I 
have to think of between us is the 
happiness of the child in whom 
both our lives are bound up.’ 

Arthur Temple was softened. 
He sat down, and shaded his face 
with his hand. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said humbly ; 
*I have been desperately miser- 


able. I hardly knew what I was 
saying. What do you want me to 
do? 


‘Nothing but to make her a 
good husband ; to love her above 
all things, and guard her as your 
greatest treasure.’ 

‘You need not tell me to do 
that.’ 

‘ Do you understand clearly that 
although my dearest wish up till 
this evening has been to make her 
my wife, that from the moment I 
heard her say with her own lips 
that her heart did not belong to 
me, I lost the desire to marry her. 
I tell you now what I am going to 
tell her, that I do not wish to— 
that I will not—marry a woman 
who does not love me.’ 

His voice was so quiet and grave 
that Arthur Temple looked up at 
him with amazement. Was this 
man made of flesh and blood, he 
wondered, or had he possibly never 
cared for her ? 

‘Can you have loved her indeed 
to speak of giving herup soquietly ?” 
he said. 

*I—Can I have loved, do you 
ask? Good heavens, I wonder 
whether a man of your age can 
have the faintest idea of what love 
is at mine! It is just because of 
my love that I give her up. Come 
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what may, my darling must be 
made happy. What does it matter 
what becomes of me ?” 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Foster,’ cried 
Arthur. 

But John Foster walked away to 
the other side of the room, and 
came back again before he ans- 
wered, 

‘It is best I should not speak too 
much, Mr. Temple, of how much I 
love the woman who will be, I hope, 
your wife. Besides, I did not 
come here to speak of myself, but 
of her. She who has known so well 
how to do her duty by me shall 
not find that I too cannot do what 
is right by her. What I wanted to 
ask you was, whether you have any 
lady relations whom you could 
send Miss Deane to stay with for 
awhile, because I do not think she 
could stay with my mother. I do 
not think it would be pleasant for 
her when—after—the engagement 
to me is broken off. You have an 
aunt, I believe ? 

‘Unfortunately she is abroad ; 
but I will find some one.’ 

‘ Another thing,’ said John Fos- 
ter, hesitating a little ;‘ you will not 
think it strange of me to ask it; 
but if you could let a little while 
elapse before—before—your mar- 
riage—’ 

‘T understand, Mr. Foster. Of 
course she would not wish, I know, 
to hurt your feelings in any way.’ 

‘No, it is not that. Iam not 
thinking of myself; but, you know, 
the world is so ill-natured and un- 
charitable. I should not like 
things to be said of her, or hard 
words to be flung at her fair name, 
as they might be if it was too 
sudden.’ 

‘How unselfish and thoughtful 
you are!’ burst from Arthur's lips 
almost involuntarily. 

‘I have nothing more to say,’ 
said John. ‘I had better leave 
you now.’ He moved towards the 
door ; but when he reached it he 
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turned, and said suddenly in a 
changed voice, ‘ Do you think you 
could give me a bed here, Temple? 
I—I—don’t feel as if I could go 
to Vale Lodge to-night. I have a 
worse task than this before me to- 
morrow, and I am very tired.’ 

His voice sounded weak and 
broken. Arthur Temple flew to 
the bell with a flush of pleasure. 

‘My dear fellow, of course I 
will. Here, tell Mrs. Church to 
get a bedroom ready for Mr. Fos- 
ter, and he will want some dinner 
sent up to his room at once.’ 

John Foster feebly protested ; 
but Arthur was so grateful to him 
for wishing to stay, and so anxious 
to wait upon him, that he could 
not refuse to allow himself to be 
taken care of; besides, he sorely 
needed rest and refreshment. And 
so this strange eventful day came 
to an end; and John Foster and 
Arthur Temple rested that night— 
though neither of them slept—un- 
der the same roof. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A HARDER task before him ! 

Ay, indeed. Walking slowly 
down from Northley House to 
Vale Lodge the following morning, 
John Foster said to himself that 
he had rather face exile and death 
than that dark-eyed girl who was 
still ready to be his wife. He 
asked himself as he went along— 
what he would have died rather 
than ask of Arthur Temple—how it 
had all come about, when it had 
happened, that her heart had been 
diverted from him and given to 
this other man. 

He called to mind all the inci- 
dents of his acquaintance with her. 
How he had first gone down into 
Cornwall to spend a fortnight’s 
holiday with his mother’s cousin 
and his daughter, whom he had 
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not then seen for years; how in 
place of the small dark-eyed child 
he remembered seeing years ago 
there met him in the doorway this 
tall beautiful girl, with her fearless 
simple glance and her strange out- 
spoken ways; how he had begun 
to love her from the very first, be- 
cause he had never seen any one 
like her ; and how, though at first 
she had not seemed to care for 
him, yet at the last, when her fa- 
ther’s sudden death had crushed 
her young heart down with sorrow, 
she had clung to him as her only 
friend, and allowed him to comfort 
and soothe her, and whisper words 
of love to her. 

Clear as daylight John- Foster 
began to see that he had made a 
fatal mistake. With her mind all 
bewildered and scared with the 
suddenness of her loss, with her 
heart all bleeding and her nerves 
overstrung, Nelly had accepted his 
love, scarcely understanding what 
it was that he offered her, and at 
a time when she was incapable of 
judging of her own feelings. He 
had offered her a home and affec- 
tion, and the poor friendless child, 
not knowing where to turn for 
either, had caught at the offer glad- 
iy and gratefully. 

But she had not loved him. He 
had been in some way dimly con- 
scious of it even then ; but he had 
not chosen to see it, and then he 
had made so sure of winning her 
whole heart to himself in time. 

But what seemed the hardest 
and most incomprehensible to him 
was how and when this other love 
had crept into her heart, just when 
he hoped that she was learning to 
love himself. 

‘And she would have loved me,’ 
added John bitterly to himself, ‘ if 
only she had been let alone.’ 

A sort of white wet mist was in 
the air, the ground was sodden ; 
there was not a breath of wind, not 
a chirp of a single bird, only the 
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occasional splash of a heavy rain- 
drop from the branches under which 
he passed. A turn in the road 
brought him within sight of Vale 
Lodge. The house seemed to him 
to look forlorn and deserted; the 
windows were all shut, and only a 
wreath of blue smoke curled lazily 
up into the heavy air. 

John Foster strode quickly on 
through the hall into the drawing- 
room, where his mother and sisters 
rose with an exclamation of plea- 
sure at his arrival. He noticed, with 
a shiver, that paper parcels and 
scraps of finery lay about on the 
table. He knew well enough what 
they meant. 

‘ Where is Nelly?’ he asked, striv- 
ing to speak in his usual voice, and 
with his usual manner. 

‘She is in the hbrary. 
call her ?’ 

‘No, thank you, I will go to her,’ 
he answered, and then he lingered 
a minute or two. For Nelly’s sake, 
it behoved him to be careful lest 
he should excite their suspicions. 
He said a few indifferent words 
about the weather, and his luggage 
that had been sent over from the 
station. And then again he said, 
‘Well, I shall go and find Nelly; 
where did you say she was ?’ 

‘In the library, John. She isa 
little tired ; she is resting.’ 

As he opened the door, Nelly 
turned and rose to meet him. Even 
as she came forward he noticed 
that she was pale, and that her eyes 
looked as if she had not slept ; but 
she smiled brightly and bravely, 
and put her face up for his usual 
greeting. 

sut John Foster did not kiss her; 
he only took her hand into his, and 
said gently, 

‘ My dear child, I want to have 
a talk with you.’ 

‘What about, John?’ said Nelly, 
smiling still. 

He drew her towards a chair, and 
sat down near her, still holding her 
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hand, and looked at her, but said 
nothing. 

How very fair she was! Had 
she ever seemed to him so lovely 
as at that moment—a prize so well 
worth keeping, as now that he was 
about to give her up! 

‘What is it, John? What have 
you to say ?” 

* My poor little girl,’ he said, with 
a sort of fatherly tenderness, ‘Ihave 
come to tell you that I cannot let 
you sacrifice your happiness for 
me.’ 

‘John! She turned faint and 
pale. 

‘Don’t be frightened, my dear ; 
you see I am not angry with you ; 
but I have found out—never mind 
how—that you have mistaken your 
feelings for me, and that you care 
for Arthur Temple more. Is it not 
so, Nelly? Do you suppose, love, 
that I want to marry you if it is to 
make you miserable? or thatI wish 
for a wife who cannot give me her 
heart ?” 

With an exceeding bitter cry, she 
fell on her knees before him, clasp- 
ing her hands together. 

‘O John, who told you this? 
Never say it again. I would have 
died sooner than that you should 
have heard this.’ 

‘My poor child,’ he said sadly, 
‘it is far better I should know it 
now than later; for if you do not 
love me—’ 

‘But I do love you!’ she cried. 
‘Could I be so ungrateful as not 
to love you, my best, my kindest 
friend? Look here, John, if I have 
done you a wrong, forgive me now 
silently,and never speak of it again. 
I will devote my whole life to you. 
I will be the best, the truest wife 
to you—’ 

‘Hush, my dearest,’ interrupted 
John, laying his hand on her lips, 
‘you do not know what you are 
saying. All that will not give me 
your heart, which alone I want.’ 

*How miserable I am!’ cried 


Nelly, wringing her hands. ‘I seem 
born to bring nothing but sorrow 
to every one I love.’ 

Then John Foster took her sud- 
denly in his arms; all his forced 
calmness, all his fortitude gave way, 
and in a rough broken voice he 
cried, 

‘ Why, O why did this man come 
between us to steal yourheartaway ! 
My child, my pet, I think I could 
have made you happy, if only he 
had let you alone.’ 

‘It was not his fault,’ whispered 
Nelly ; ‘I have behaved so badly 
to him, John. He did not know 
that I was engaged to you till it 
was too late; and I was so wicked, 
I let him go on till he got to love 
me. But, John, I will not give you 
this great sorrow; I will marry you 
if you will let me.’ 

How hard it was! How strong 
the temptation was to take her at 
her word, and keep her for himself ! 
No one, not even Nelly, ever knew 
how hard was the fight which John 
Foster fought within himself that 
day. 

He pushed her away from him 
almost roughly, and twice he paced 
the length of the room with rapid 
step before he could sufficiently 
command himself to answer her. 

‘It is impossible, Nelly. If I 
were to marry you now, I should 
be doing you a grievous wrong ; 
and we should neither of us be 
happy. You must cease to think of 
me as a lover, dear, and I must 
be your brother instead, and you 
must let me give you my advice. 
Nelly, I have seen Arthur Temple 
since _I—since I found this out- 
She looked up in sudden surprise. 
* And—and—I think it will be bet- 
ter for you to go and stay with 
some friends of his for a little while 
—his aunt, I think ; and then, by 
and by, dear, I hope you will be- 
come a very happy woman.’ 

Then there came upon Nelly a 
thought of all the shame, all the 
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publicity, the gossip, which this 
sudden breaking-off of her marriage 
would bring upon her. 

*O John, she cried, ‘I can’t! I 
can’t do it! What will your mother 
and sisters say to me? How shall 
I ever hold up my head again ? 

‘Don’t make yourself unhappy, 
dear, I will see to all that; no one 
shall speak a word against you. 
Go up to your room now, and I will 
tell my mother and the girls of—of 
this change. No one shall blame 
you. I will not mention Arthur 
Temple’s name.’ 

*O John, how can I ever thank 
you enough for your goodness ?” 
she said humbly. 

‘ By letting me be your friend 
always,’ he answered. He stooped 
down and kissed her forehead, 
gravely and quietly, as her father 
might have done; then he opened 
the door for her, and she went up- 
stairs. 

Ten minutes later, John Foster 
sauntered into the drawing-room 
again. 

‘ My dear mother, I have some- 
thing to say to you. You need not 
go, girls; what I have to tell con- 
cerns you all. I have broken off 
my engagement with Nelly.” A 
cry of amazement burst from all 
three. ‘ Yes,’ continued John, in a 
set measured voice, as if he was re- 
peating a lesson by heart, ‘I see 
now that I had made a great mis- 
take ; you were all quite right, and 
I was quite wrong. Nelly Deane 
would have been a most unsuitable 
wife for me. I have been thinking 
this for some time back, and now I 
have decided to break with her be- 
fore it is too late.’ 

‘ Did I not say so from the first?’ 
cried Laura, triumphant. 

‘She was never good enough for 
you,’ said Jane. 

But his mother was silent. 

‘Yes, I see you are right,’ ans- 
wered John, and his. brow contract- 
ed a little, as if he was in pain. 
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‘She is too young for me, and too 
—too—’ 

‘Too badly brought up, and un- 
ladylike and unmannered,’ cried 
Laura. 

‘Hush, Laura; say no more of 
it. Itis all atan end, and—and 
you had better write and put off 
everything at once.’ He turned to 
leave the room, but Mrs. Foster 
said suddenly, 

‘Stop, John.’ He turned towards 
his mother. She had risen from 
her chair, and stood leaning with 
both hands upon the table, looking 
at him. ‘If I die for it, John, I 
must do my duty to you. It is 
quite true I did not like your en- 
gagement to Nelly Deane. She is 
all that you say; she is badly 
brought up and untrained, and 
too much ofa child to be a suitable 
wife for a man of your age. If you 
remember, I was anxious to teach 
and to train her at first, only you 
would not allow me to do so. But 
an engagement is an engagement, 
John, and though you have been a 
good son to me all your life, and I 
have never had a fault to find with 
you, it is my solemn duty to tell 
you now that you are behaving 
very badly to Nelly Deane.’ 

‘Mamma, how silly you are! We 
ought to be thankful that John is 
well rid of her. Conceited little 
minx ; I hope she will die an old 
maid!’ said the sweet Laura spite- 
fully. 

‘ That has nothing to do with it, 
Laura. What I want to show your 
brother is that he is treating Nelly 
Deane very ill. The child is de- 
voted to you, John—any one can 
see that—and besides, only think 
what people will say of your con- 
duct !’ 

‘People may say what they like 
of me, mother,’ answered John in 
a strange rough voice. ‘I don't 
wish to hear a word more about it 
—write and put off the wedding.’ 
And as he went out from them, 
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John Foster felt that he loved his 
mother betterthan he had everdone 
before, and that he was nearer 
hating his sisters than was quite 
consistent with Christian charity. 

‘I shall save her from a single 
unkind word,’ he said to himself. 
Then he went out to the stables 
and ordered the chaise to be got 
ready, and while the coachman 
was putting the horse to, he said, 

‘I am going back to town in- 
stead of being married, Simpson. 
I came down to have this wedding 
stopped. We men must be allowed 
to change our minds sometimes, 
as well as the ladies. Don’t you 
think so? with a ghastly attempt 
at a joke. 

The man looked at his master 
in surprise and said nothing, but 
upon his return from the station 
he went into the servants’ hall and 
told what he had heard. 

‘Well, I never! Here’s a scurvy 
trick master John has played to 
that nice young lady—gone and 
throwed her over at the last mi- 
nute—says he’s changed his mind. 
I wouldn’t have believed it of him, 
that I wouldn’t—it’s quite shame- 
ful ? 

‘And there’s to be no wedding?’ 
cried the maids. 

‘Not a bit of it; he’s gone and 
jilted of her, that’s what he have 
done !’ 

‘What a hawful shame” 

‘Poor young lady!’ 

‘And all her clothes is ready 
too!’ 

‘ Never put no trust in the men,’ 
said cook sternly to the younger 
maids. 

When John Foster reached the 
station he made the same little 
speech to the station-master, with 
the same pitiful joke about men 
changing their minds; so that be- 
fore nightfall there was not a crea- 
ture who had ever heard of the 
Fosters in all the country round, 
who did not know that Mr. Foster 





had jilted that pretty Miss Deane 
in the most shameful manner. 

But John Foster went back to 
his work almost happy—he had 
done something for her more than 
her favoured lover could do, for 
he had saved her fair name from 
reproach. 

When Nelly crept timidly down 
from her bedroom at dinner-time 
that day, expecting to find cold- 
ness and resentment, she was be- 
wildered at the reception she met 
with. The servants flew to wait 
upon her with the most marked 
attention. Laura and Jane, it is 
true, only looked at her curiously 
and said nothing ; but Mrs. Foster 
came to meet her, and folded her 
arms round her and kissed her. 

‘ My poor, poor child,’ she whis- 
pered, ‘I will be a mother to you all 
the same; and she kissed her again 
and cried, not knowing what else 
to do, for she could not blame her 
own son to her in words, she could 
only show her sympathy by kind- 
ness. Nelly did not know what it 
meant, only in some way she un- 
derstood that John had made it all 
smooth for her, and that no word 
of reproach was to be cast at her. 

And she was very grateful to him 
for that and also for going away 
himself, for the sight of him would 
have been very painful to her. She 
did not know quite what was to 
happen to her or what was to be 
done with her, only that Arthur 
Temple was in time to take care 
of her. So she waited on through 
several strange silent days with 
Mrs. Foster’s gentle subdued sym- 
pathy to soothe her, and with a 
great gush of unspeakable gladness 
hidden deep down in her heart. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuen John Foster had left 
Northley Park to have that dread- 








ed interview with Nelly Deane, 
Arthur Temple sat down and wrote 
first to Lady Wilmer. He told 
her briefly the history of his love 
for Nelly, and begged her to come 
home as soon as she could in or- 
der that his betrothed might find 
a temporary home with her. 

And then Arthur laid down his 
pen and hesitated. 

‘I wonder if she would ?’ he said 
to himself doubtingly. ‘She is a 
kind-hearted little woman, and I 
can think of no one else. I think 
I will risk it and then he sat down 
again and wrote a second letter. 

Early the following morning that 
second letter lay on the tray ofa 
little S¢vres china breakfast service 
in a pink-and-white dressing-room 
in Mayfair. 

It lay there unheeded till half- 
past ten o’clock, when Mrs. Hethe- 
ridge, in the most fascinating of 
dressing-gowns, all pink and white 
too, strolled lazily in. 

‘Any letters, I wonder? Ah, one, 
and it does not look like a bill, for 
a wonder.’ She broke the seal 
languidly. ‘Ah, it is from Arthur 
Temple ; can it be a proposal after 
all? Her cheeks flushed with anx- 
iety as she hastily read the letter. 


‘My dear Mrs. Hetheridge,—I 
am sure you will forgive the sudden 
way in which I left town without 
saying good-bye to you when you 
hear what it was that took me 
away. And now I am writing to 
ask of you a very great favour, 
which nothing but your extreme 
and invariable kindness to me 
warrants me in doing. ‘The truth 
is, that lam engaged to be married 
to a young lady who, in agreeing 
to be my wife, has so much forfeited 
the good-will of the relatives she 
has been living with, that she is no 
longer able to make her home with 
them. As she is an orphan, and 
has no other relations she can go 
to, lam obliged to place her under 
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the care of my own people. I have 
written to Lady Wilmer to come 
home at once, and what I want, 
my dear Mrs. Hetheridge, to ask 
of you is, whether you will be so 
very kind as to invite her to stay 
with you for a week or two—I do 
not think it will be for longer—until 
my aunt is able to come home. I 
cannot help thinking of the many 
happy hours I have spent in your 
society, and hoping that you will 
be as good a friend to Nelly Deane 
as you have always been to yours 
sincerely, ARTHUR TEMPLE.’ 


When Mrs. Hetheridge had fin- 
ished reading this letter she sat 
down and drummed her fingers up 
and down on the edge ofthe table. 

‘That’s what I call a cool young 
man !’ she said at last. ‘ Well, that 
card is lost to me, and I made so 
sure of its turning up trumps; it’s 
a great bore! Clara Hetheridge, 
1 wonder what will become of you! 
What a pity I wasted those slippers ! 
How I wish Charley North had 
only a little money! If he had but 
two thousand a year I would risk 
it, and marry him; he is a much 
better fellow than Arthur Temple 
always was. What am I to do, 
I wonder, about this girl? I sup- 
pose I had better make the best of 
it, though she has stepped into the 
shoes I wanted. At all events she 
will be bound to ask me to stay at 
Northley by and by; that is the 
least she can do.’ So the widow, 
being a woman of the world, did 
not waste her time in useless re- 
grets; the game was up, and she 
must resign herself with a good 
grace. ‘I made a good fight for it 
at all events,’ she said to herself, 
as she drew her writing-case to- 
wards her. 

‘Dear Mr. Temple,’ she began, 
for she reflected that it was safest 
to write so to a man engaged to be 
married ; ‘ you never can tell who 
they may show their letters to.’ 
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‘Dear Mr. Temple,—I am so 
delighted to hear you are engaged. 
I have a/ways wished it so much. 
I am /onging to see Miss Deane. 
Of course I shall be delighted to have 
her here, and I am froud of the 
confidence you have reposed in 
me. I am sure she must be a dear 
darling, and in every way worthy 
of you. I enclose an invitation to 
her to come to me as soon as she 
can; please give it her with my 
Jove, and tell her how much I /ong 
to kuow her.—Yours very sincerely, 

‘CLARA HETHERIDGE.’ 


So Nelly Deane received an in- 
vitation to stay at the widow’s 
house, enclosed in a letter from 
Arthur, who begged her to accept 
it. 

One morning she bade farewell 
for ever to Vale Lodge and its in- 
habitants—without much sorrow, 
but with a little regret at leaving 
the scene of so many tears and so 
many hopes. She was sincerely 
sorry, too, to part from Mrs. Foster, 
who had been very kind to her of 
late. The old lady quite sobbed 
at parting with her. 

‘ My dear,’ she said, ‘I am glad 
you have other friends to go to— 
it is best so perhaps, it would be 
too painful for you to stay here ; 
but if you ever want a home, you 
must come back to me. I owe 
you something, Nelly, for John has 
not treated you well.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Foster, 
John has been only too good to 
me,’ cried Nelly, wao could not 
imagine why, in all that had hap- 
pened, John should te thought to 
blame. 

‘Ah, well, my love you are a 
good girl to say so. Gad bless you 
for it ? 

And so they parted. 

At the London terminus Nelly 
was met by Arthur Tenple—they 
had not seen each othersince that 
sorrowful parting in Northley 
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Wood—and it may be guessed with 
what joy they met again, and with 
what gratitude to him who had 
sacrified himself to make them 
happy. 

Nelly Deane stayed a fortnight 
at the little house in Mayfair. Mrs. 
Hetheridge puzzled and amused 
her; her little affectations and 
minauderies struck her as partly 
astonishing and partly comical ; 
but she could not help liking her 
for her coaxing little ways, and her 
affectionate manner to herself. 

And then one fine morning 
home came Lady Wilmer from 
abroad, brimming over with satis- 
faction, half wild with delight. If 
Arthur had been engaged to an 
Ojibbeway she declared she should 
have been charmed with her; but 
how could she fail to be delighted 
with this tall lovely girl, whom 
Arthur brought up to her so 
proudly ! 

‘She is perfect—quite perfect, 
Arthur,’ she exclaimed to her ne- 
phew. ‘She will be the rage next 
season when she is your wife. I 
shall present her myself, and I in- 
sist on ordering the whole of her 
trousseau.’ 

For the modest outfit which had 
been thought becoming for John 
Foster’s bride was at once pro- 
nounced to be totally unfit for Mrs. 
Temple of Northley. But Nelly 
was not married till the following 
May; neither she nor Arthur would 
consent to their wedding taking 
place a day sooner; and it was only 
when Easter had come and gone 
that Mrs. Foster received a quiet 
little letter from Nelly, entering in- 
to no particulars, but simply stating 
that she was engaged to Mr. Temple. 

All that time Nelly spent with 
Lady Wilmer at her house in Dor- 
setshire—all except one happy fort- 
night when Arthur joined them, 
and they all three went for a trip 
to Cornwall, and revisited the old 
home and the apple-tree and the 
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red cliffs, the sight of which she 
had once thought was the only 
pleasure life had left for her. 

She had plenty of pleasures now; 
and if ever any young woman ran 
a risk of being spoilt by being made 
much of, Nelly Deane certainly did 
at this period of her life. 

At last there came a bright morn- 
ing in May, when the hawthorn was 
covered with silver bloom, when 
the lilacs and violets were flinging 
their sweet fragrance abroad, when 
the birds were singing and the sweet 
spring sunshine was streaming in 
showers of gold, that Arthur Tem- 
ple and Nelly Deane stood side by 
side in the little ivy-covered village 
church, and became man and wife. 

But long before that day arrived 
Mrs. Hetheridge had been abund- 
antly rewarded for her forbearance 
and hospitality to Nelly. One day, 
in the beginning of April, she re- 
ceived an excited note from her 
old love, Charley North : 


‘My dearest Clara,—I am the 
happiest man alive! My uncle and 
his only son have been drowned, 
bathing; you will see it in the 
papers. It sounds unfeeling, but I 
cannot be sorry or pretend to be, 
for I have come in to everything— 
4000/, a year and the Lincolnshire 
property! The only bar between 
us is now removed: you will not 
hold out any longer now that I 
have money enough to give you 
everything you can wish for. Iam 
coming up to town at once to en- 
treat you to be my wife. I shall 
be with you almost as soon as this 
letter.— Your devoted and adoring 

‘ CHARLEY NORTH.’ 

The widow was in ecstasies. 
How thankful she was now that 
Arthur Temple had escaped the 
little snares she had laid for him! 
For, as she said, she had always 
liked Charley the better of the 
two. 

The only person in all this who 


was utterly bewildered was poor 
Madame Dentelle. She was paid 
her 300/., and she was busy making 
Mrs. Hetheridge’s trousseau and 
Miss Deane’s at the same time, so 
she ought to have been quite satis- 
fied ; but which of these ladies had 
been originally destined to become 
Mrs. Temple of Northley, and 
whether they had changed lovers, 
or how it came to pass that they 
should occasionally drive to her 
door in the same brougham—to 
come amicably together and look 
at their finery—was a puzzle that 
she was never quite able to solve 
to her dying day. 
* * * ” 

There is but one more person to 
speak of. How did it fare with 
John Foster all this time—noble, 
true-hearted, generous John Foster, 
toiling alone in his musty chambers, 
with his law books and his papers 
around him, and only the thought 
of his Nelly’s happiness to comfort 
him in his desolation ? 

It cannot be denied that all these 
months were very terrible to him ; 
they were a daily, hourly struggle, 
which he could in no way get rid 
of. But by and by he had a note 
from Arthur Temple, telling him 
that the wedding-day was fixed, but 
not asking him tocome. It would 
have been but a cruel mockery to 
have done so. 

He sent back a letter full of 
loving wishes to them both, with a 
handsome diamond cross for Nelly, 
with his love. And then, when the 
day had come and gone, John Fos- 
ter felt better. 

But he did not see Nelly again 
till she had been married two years ; 
and then she wrote and begged him 
to come dovyn to Northley for the 
christening of her eldest born, ask- 
ing him to be his godfather. 

John Foster went. And when he 
had seen Nelly’s face beaming with 
happiness, and heard the ring of 
perfect cortent in her clear sweet 
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voice, and when little Johnnie’s 
fair head had lain against his breast, 
and his baby fingers had clasped 
themselves round his own, John 
Foster kept aloof no longer. From 
that day he came to them often, 
both in London and at Northley, 
and the Temples’ house became 
his second home. 

No old bachelor ever grew to be 
such an abject slave to infantine 
tyranny as John Foster did to 
Johnnie Temple, and as years went 
on this slavery increased rather than 
diminished. 

It was a fine sight to see John 
Foster, gray-haired and portly, 
crawling about on all-fours with 
Johnnie Temple on his back flour- 
ishing a whip over his head, and 
shouting frantically, ‘ Kick me off, 
godpa; kick me off, or I will beat 
you!’ Which singular order would 


be instantly obeyed by the steed, 
the small rider coming down head 
over heels amidst roars of laughter. 

He was so jealous, too, of the 
other children ; for Nelly had two 
more besides Johnnie; nothing 
would induce John Foster to ad- 
mire either of the others. ‘They 
are not fit to hold a candle to 
Johnnie,’ he would say gruffly; for 
Johnnie had his mother’s eyes, and 
was his godson! Could any other 
child be worth looking at? 

And so the years went on, and 
John Foster forgot his pain, and his 
heart was neither soured nor em- 
bittered by his old sorrow, but 
rather was it enlarged and softened ; 
for was it not Nelly’s child who, 
with his sweet eyes and loving ways, 
crept into that great empty heart, 
and filled it full, even to over- 
flowing ? 
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‘ BLEst are the pure in heart!’ So spake the chaste 
And spotless God-man, who, his love to show 
For purity, could deign earth’s every woe, 

Ay, even the bitter cup of death, to taste. 

What was it made the holy women haste 
To follow with his scripless mission-band ? 
What made the little simple children stand 

While on their golden heads his hands He placed? 

What but the sinless heart that beat within 
That humble human form, and drew the pure 
To one who was their very cynosure, 

Because in Him alone ‘there was no sin’ ? 

O, sweet indeed to quit the world’s wild din 
For the recesses of thy calm retreat, 

And there, in a communion deep and sweet, 

From life’s dull round a brief surcease to win, 

‘Tasting the joys undreamed that ever lurk therein. 
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SukuHuR, Bukhur, and Rohri are 
three closely-grouped towns on the 
Indus, situated in the most pictur- 
esque and most unhealthy part of 
the Scinde valley. Rohri, more 
fort than town, is built upon a rock 
amid-stream, and equidistant be- 
tween the other towns, which are 
immediately opposite on either 
bank of the river. 

From time immemorial this spot 
has been inhabited ; the site chosen, 
no doubt, for the protection afford- 
ed by its rocky foundation against 
the dangerous encroachments the 
rain frequently makes everywhere 
else upon the plains. As the great 
solemn silent flood rushes onward 
through a narrow granite-bound 
bed, it seems to swirl past with 
angry impatience at the restraint 
imposed, anxious to regain once 
more a less restricted course amid 
soft banks of mud and sand. 

It is a scene of stirring novelty 
for the eye to rest on, and, when 
sunset makes golden the mud-brown 
waves, one of rarest beauty. 

In one place is a small island, 
crowded with Mahometan tombs 
and temples; their domes of white, 
blue, green, and yellow glazed tiles 
shining like mosaic work of jewels 
amidst masses of feathery dull-green 
date-trees and scarlet-dotted pome- 
granates. Another rock, rising high 
above the stream, treeless and bar- 
ren, contains an old deserted place 
of Hindoo sepulture, where relics 
of old carved granite work are slow- 
ly mouldering to decay. Strange 
old-world boats dart down the 
current, or are towed slowly and 
painfully up against the fierce rush 
of water; and everywhere, giving 


life to the glistening surface, are to 
be seen the figures of fishermen 
floating about, as heedless as a jel- 
ly-fish of danger from the crowd of 
boats, from hidden rock or snag. 
Their brown forms, naked and 
plucky, twirl with each eddy, as they 
toil on regardless of the battering 
waves. Resting on a large round 
earthenware jar, which serves for 
creel as well as support, the am- 
phibious Indus fisherman flits past, 
net in hand, shouting to his fel- 
lows or singing some wild song, 
and he looks, to unaccustomed 
eyes, weird and uncanny in the 
sinking light. 

There is, in the town of Sukhur, 
a tall brick tower, which forms a 
welcome landmark to weary travel- 
lers across the surrounding plains 
of sand. My story is one of the 
many legends that are related to 
account for its construction. The 
curious old building is often spoken 
of as the ‘ Lover’s Minar.’ 

There were—as there are no 
longer, it was in that sparkling dia- 
mond age of ‘long ago’—some re- 
markably pretty girls, it is said, 
about Sukhur, Bukhur, and Rohri. 
They were as coquettish as they 
were charming in every way. One, 
however, among the fair bevy, by 
name Purree, not only had the re- 
putation of ovtshining her com- 
panions, but every other feminine 
creature who had ever been seen 
before, in the way of beauty, grace, 
and accomplishments, to say no- 
thing of coquettishness, in which 
she was also an adept. Her ad- 
mirers and devotees were as nu- 
merous as the brickbats which sur- 
round the walls of a decaying old 
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mosque, and were of no more ac- 
count than suchlike rubbish in the 
eyes of mest fairdamsels. Her heart 
was just as impervious to heat as 
that of a water-melon, as hard asa 
pomegranate husk; so, of course, 
all fruits of more sensitive pulp that 
came in contact with it suffered 
proportionately. Broken hearts from 
rivals, and broken hearts caused by 
the fair Purree’s insensible nature, 
were gradually causing the male 
population of the three cities to be- 
come decimated. 

The only flowers the cultivation 
of which was found to be in any 
way remunerative were those ex- 
pressive of devoted adoration or 
heart-drawn sighs. And no won- 
der! Scarce a jauntily-bound tur- 
ban in the three towns that had 
not a garland of either of these 
placed among its folds, tosymbolise 
its wearer’s feelings towards the 
popular idol. The hitherto most 
harum-scarum young fellows in the 
place took serious turns, and de- 
voted the greater part of their time 
to composing love songs, full of 
such sayings as ‘O sherbet of my 
soul,’ ‘ Sweet-smelling quince of my 
affections,’ ‘ You are the rose-tree, 
and I the nightingale dying of love 
for you; and so on. 

All the other young ladies of the 
place copied Purree’s style of dress, 
down to the minutest details ; and 
all anxiously aspired to be consid- 
ered her friend, though they all de- 
clared that, for such a sweet girl, 
itwas a pity she should be so utterly 
heartless, and so in every way un- 
likely to make a good wife for an 
honest man. They also said that, 
however amiable in every way their 
darling might be, she painted her 
face a Zitt/e too much, in spite of all 
the hints they gave her; and that, 
when at the bath, they were quite 
startled at seeing how very thin she 
was. Such a monopoly of affection 
was never before, nor ever has been 
since, placed on trustworthy record. 


/ 


Is it surprising that the object 
of all this idolatry should have at 
last become inordinately vain? or 
should have taken a delight in ex- 
ercising her power in every sort of 
absurdly capricious manner? The 
beautiful Purree at last showed such 
a desire for domineering, that she 
gave it out as her firm intention 
she would not consent to wed any 
man who had not so high a house 
that from the top of it she would 
be able to see, at one glance, all 
over the three towns, and at least 
ten miles up and down the river 
Indus. When people remonstrated 
with her, she would only toss her 
haughty, well-formed, bewildering - 
pretty little head, and say that, if 
the prize was worth winning, it was 
worth striving for. Her young-lady 
friends gave out that they were 
quite sure dear darling Purree would 
never, never be induced to swerve 
from her resolution, she was so 
sweetly obstinate, pretty dear. 

The consternation was bound- 
less. At the time there was no build- 
ing in those parts more than two 
stories high; therefore nothing re- 
mained for any ambitious lover, 
who was desirous of gratifying his 
own passion, and the young girl’s 
romantic taste for a fine view, but 
to dabble in bricks and mortar. 
The proverb of ‘ fools building 
houses’ had a fine chance of being 
exemplified, as those bright black 
eyes and laughing smile, the twink- 
ling feet and the silken hair, had 
driven to the very verge of folly, if 
not beyond it, all the best-looking 
male Mahometans in the neigh- 
bourhood. Foundations were dug, 
and tall scaffoldings sprung up, on 
all sides. Nothing was heard but 
the chipping of burnt bricks by 
masons, and the shouts of the 
water-carriers, whose business it 
was to fetch water from the river 
with which to mix the mortar and 
cement. Several architects made 
fortunes, and numerous promising 
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young men were utterly ruined be- 
fore the roof was ready to be put 
on the walls of the buildings they 
had undertaken. Many of the 
structures fell down before they 
were half finished, as the impatience 
of their owners had caused the walls 
to be run up too rapidly. But the 
highest ofthem all,when completed, 
was found to fall short of what Pur- 
ree required in the way of a view, 
for the enjoyment of which she had 
promised in return her dimpled 
exquisite little hand. None of them 
were nearly high enough, she said ; 
and groans of despair resounded 
on all sides. 

The chroniclers tell us that, un- 
der the influence of this sudden 
despondency, several of the least 
pretty damsels in the three towns 
formed some very desirable al- 
liances. They had managed to 
pluck some brands from among the 
burning before they were entirely 
consumed; and the marriages thus 
made are said to have ranked 
among the most model unions of 
antiquity for cheerfulness, children, 
and contentment. 

Astute and elderly people began 
to hope that the love-lorn young 
fellows had at last had their eyes 
opened to the folly of their absurd 
goings-on. _ But youth was not 
more inclined to benefit in those 
days from the experience of others 
than it is in ourown. Young Ab- 
doollah Khan, the only son ofa 
rich merchant of Bukhur, whowould 
have been viewed in the light of 
a welcome suitor to any half-dozen 
of the other damsels, entered the 
lists, determined to conquer or to 
drown himself in the Indus. He 
was as handsome and stalwart and 
silky-bearded a fellow as there was 
to be seen in the wide valley, en- 
vied by the men, idolised by all the 
women ; but the only one whose 
love he pined after was that of the 
cold-hearted flashing-eyed Beauty. 
The enamoured youth, after having 


held many consultations with some 
of the chief architects, took to cas- 
tle-building on a scale of unpre- 
cedented splendour, and with an 
enthusiasm which seemed the 
growth of certainty of success. 

Soon, as by enchantment, was 
seen arising on a gentle slope just 
outside of Sukhur a goodly tower, 
which, like the bean-stalk of happy 
memory, ‘grew and grew and 
grew. It was averred by the gos- 
sips that the ardent lover, consi- 
dering this earth to be an abode 
unworthy of such a mistress, was 
building a staircase by which she 
might reach a dwelling among the 
stars, better adapted to her incom- 
parable perfections. 

Each morning, as the faithful 
awoke, every one of them would, 
even before kneeling on his prayer 
carpet, take a look in the direction 
of the new buiiding, stroke his 
beard, and exclaim, ‘ Wa, wa! but 
it is very wonderful! As for the 
female part of the population, the 
tower formed their one engrossing 
topic of conversation from earliest 
dawn till long after midnight. Some 
of these ladies said that Purree 
ought to be ashamed of herself to 
trifle as she did with such a lover 
as Abdoollah Khan had proved 
himself to be; some even called 
her a pert stuck-up little hussy, 
who deserved to be put in the mud 
of the river for the alligators to 
make a meal off, and that their 
hands quite itched to bastinade 
her with their heaviest pair of slip- 
pers. 

Strange to say, the goddess for 
whom this lofty temple was being 
built seemed to be in no wise satis- 
fied with the building’s rapid pro- 
gress. Every one noticed this. 
She could not in conscience refuse 
to smile and give nosegays to the 
zealous young master of the works ; 
but her most intimate female friends 
—after losing no opportunity of 
coaxing out confidences from her 
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which they afterwards compared 
among themselves—declared that 
her taste in dress was not near- 
ly what it used to be; that the 
clumsy way in which she stained 
her eyelids and adjusted her nose- 
ring was painful to behold; while 
they really were afraid that even 
her beauty—which some people 
raved about and thought so per- 
fect—was beginning to fade. 

There could be no doubt that 
Purree gvas in low spirits, and all 
the ladies declared that they could 
not in any way account for what 
they so earnestly deplored. 

Some of the town gossips attri- 
buted this much-talked-of deterio- 
ration to a dread the Beauty felt of 
losing some of her empire over 
male hearts by getting married ; 
but the generality inclined to a be- 
lief in a strange story that was cur- 
rent. It was beginning to be whis- 
pered about that her loveliness was 
a gift that the Djinns of the desert 
had bestowed upon her to work 
mischief with. If she ever felt love 
for any human being, it was added, 
it would entail her having to re- 
sume some hideous ghoul-like form 
and abhorrent state of existence 
from which the evil spirits had al- 
lowed a temporary release, on con- 
dition of her helping them to lure 
people to despair and wickedness. 

When the building was begun, 
there is every reason for suppos- 
ing that the projector of such an 
architectural display had only in- 
tended to produce a ‘ gentleman’s 
residence, replete with every lux- 
ury ;' but still not exceeding some 
two stories and an attic at the out- 
side. However, when every even- 
ing he called to pay his homage, 
receive praise, and report progress, 
he was wheedled with such winning 
smiles from his sultana to defer 
putting on the roof, and not claim- 
ing his reward until ‘ another story’ 
had been added, that from the 
building having reached its present 


height we may judge what unanswer- 
able arguments are to be found in 
a pretty woman’s blandishments. 

At last, however, the finale could 
no longer be delayed, and one fine 
moonlight night the lover came to 
announce the completion of the 
assigned task, and begged the 
lady would accompany him to the 
top of his tower—//eir tower, as he 
beautifully expressed it—to en- 
joy a moonlight view of such an 
unparalleled panorama as could 
not fail to gratifyven her love for 
the beautiful in nature. 

After having declared that ‘ no- 
thing would induce herto go,’ she put 
on her veil in the most coquettish 
style possible, and was followed ata 
distance by one of her fond friends, 
who had consented to do violence 
to her feelings by acting as a perpe- 
tual spy, from the benefit that might 
ensue to her lovely acquaintance. 
The Beauty of Sukhur, Bukhur, and 
Rohri then accompanied her be- 
trothed to the lofty observatory he 
had prepared for her reception, to 
talk sentiment, and watch the moon 
shine on the waters running amid 
the islands below. 

Nothing could have been more 
romantic and less incorrect than 
this, had not the results been so 
very unlike those of other lovers’ 
night rambles. 

Just about daybreak the whole 
population of Sukhur were aroused 
from their slumberings on the 
house-tops by some one rushing 
down the principal thoroughfares 
uttering most piercing and heart- 
rending shrieks. These were found 
to proceed from the Beauty’s in- 
timate friend, who rushed on, con- 
tinuing the burden of her wails till 
some hundred people, all bursting 
with curiosity, were collected about 
her. Then of course she fainted 
away, and remained in a state of 
perfect insensibility as long as she 
judiciously could without suffering 
the interest of the scene to deaden. 
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When sufficiently restored, and 
after having consulted the look- 
ing-glass in her thumb-ring, she 
related a most delightful tale of 
horror, 

Having met the two lovers by 
‘the merest accident in the world’ 
—she was returning from a walk in 
the meadows—she had not thought 
it proper, solely for the sake of her 
dear Purree’s reputation, to leave 
their interview without some one 
who would be able afterwards to 
vouch for its perfect propriety. 
Greatly against her own inclina- 
tions, but upheld by this strong 
sense of duty, she had decided on 
following them unperceived, know- 
ing how grateful they would both 
be to her at some future time. 

The two lovers went in at the 
doorway ofthe new tower. At risk 
of breaking her neck or knees, the 
conscientious young person fol- 
lowedthem. She had never climbed 
up such a staircase before—as in- 
deed who had? The many steps 
made her knees to ache again, her 
head to whirl round, but still she 
kept on their traces. 

At last the loving pair emerged 
into the open space at the top of 
the building, and their self-con- 
stituted guardian, hiding behind 
a pillar of the doorway, looked 
round as soon as she had overcome 
a slight giddiness caused by the 
steep and winding ascent. ‘The 
stars, she said, seemed to be within 
arm's reach. The river, as it wound 
below, curving beneath the moon- 
light, looked no thicker than the 
sacred thread of the accursed Hin- 
«loo Brahmins; the cities, like three 
ant heaps. 

Purree and her lover stood there 
with their arms enlaced, looking 
down on the wondrous scene that 
lay spread out at their feet. Never 
had the Beauty seemed so beauti- 
ful, never had she bewitched so 
witchingly, as on that night. The 
devoted friend could not help hear- 


ing what the lovers said, though, 
as every one would understand, it 
was far from her wish to do so, 
having, as she said, the greatest 
horror of anything in the way of 
eaves-dropping. 

The fair Purree was grateful, be- 
witchingly grateful, to a man whose 
love she admitted was deserving 
of being measured by so lofty a 
standard. She felt that the hand- 
some Abdoollah Khan was deserv- 
ing of any happiness there was in her 
power to bestow. She waswretched, 
delightfully wretched, when she 
thought how capricious and dis- 
agreeable was her nature. But it 
was all his fault, for he had spoilt 
her. 

Putting one white arm round her 
lover’s neck, she went on to say, 
that even if she were to ask him— 
and she laughed prettily—to jump 
from the top of his own tower, she 
felt sure he would do it. The 
handsome couple here leant on the 
edge of the parapet, half laughing, 
half serious, but immensely loving. 
Poor young Abdoollah seemed to 
be growing helplessly bewildered. 

On a sudden Purree’s manner 
underwent a startling change. The 
voice became stern, her bearing 
haughty as of old, her eyes glittered 
in the moonlight like the eyes ofa 
tigress that the hunters are after. 
No traces of woman’s weakness 
about her then. Still, standing 
there, on the very verge of the dark 
abyss, she seized her lover’s hand, 
and poured her fierce glances into 
his eyes. 

‘Onemore proof, my beloved,’ she 
exclaimed, in a loud, harsh, imperi- 
ous voice. ‘An you really love me 
as you say, then jump—boldly, fear- 
lessly, and believing in my power 
to save—out into that dark out- 
stretched space below.’ 

All the listeners to this strange 
recital agreed with one voice that 
had Abdoollah Khan declined pro- 
ceeding any farther with an engage- 
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ment which entailed such risks, 
and offered politely to show his 
affianced the way down stairs—had 
he even carried ungallantry so far 
as to have pitched the damsel her- 
self over the parapet—no one could 
have blamed him. According to 
the fair narrator’s statement, how- 
ever, on looking out from her hid- 
ing-place as soon as the conversa- 
tion ceased, she saw only one figure 
on the lofty platform of the tower. 
It was that of the Beauty. 

Purree stood there for some time 
with her hands pressed before her 
eyes ; and then, gradually sinking 
to the ground, she lay weeping and 
wailing there in what must have 
been an agony of real grief, as she 
had every reason for fancying her- 
self to be unwatched. 

Her friend was about to rush 
out and offer her the comfort of 
affectionate sympathy, when Purree, 
rising with one movement to her 
feet, rushed towards the parapet, 
and climbed up on the massive 
coping. Then, with a bound like 
that of an eagle taking wing, she 
sprang into the air. The fluttering 
of her veil was seen for an instant, 
and the night sacrifice was com- 
pleted. The moon shone only on 
the new white stonework of the 
platform. Purree had flung herself 
down, to be crushed on the granite 
pavement by the side of her lover. 

As a prosaic old Molloo listener 
in the crowd observed, here was 
another proof of the agonies which 
an evil conscience suffers, and also 
that punishment always overtakes 
guilt. People would have been 
more impressed by the old gentle- 
man’s goody-goodyremark, but that 
he was generally supposed to have 
strangled fifteen wives, while he 
looked none the worse for such 
naughty doings. 

As soon as the last words of the 
marvellous tale had been eagerly 
taken in by the hundreds of hun- 


gry listening ears, there was a . 
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general stampede for the tower. 
Every one tried to be first to enjoy 
the delicious excitement in store 
of seeing two mangled corpses, 
that were associated with such a 
romantic story; one that certainly 
needed some such proof to allow 
perfect credence in its bewildering 
details. 

Alas, even in those halcyon days 
it did not do to count more surely 
than it does now on our hopes and 
aspirations being entirely realised. 
A great amount of satisfaction was 
certainly experienced on arrival at 
the foot of the tower, on seeing the 
male victim’s corpse lying there in 
a very squashed condition. But 
where was that of the second and 
more interesting specimen? Not 
the slightest traces were anywhere 
to be seen. And you may be sure 
a pretty sharp hunt was instituted 
by the avid sight-seers. 

The granite pavement that had 
charitably given death to the hap- 
less Abdoollah bore no sign of the 
witch-blood there was no doubt 
had pulsated in the Beauty’s blue 
veins. The ground—it was sup- 
posed—had opened to ingulf the 
cruel syren in that place where 
the evil genius of most ballets 
ends his career. The punishment 
was no doubt incurred by her 
having broken the treaty formed 
with the powers below, in giving 
way to sorrow for her lost lover ; 
at least this was the conclusion 
come to by the crowd. 

Such is the story told to me by 
an old gentleman, his beard painted 
bright scarlet, as we sat beneath a 
date-grove by the river-side. The 
setting sun glowed dimly in a dusky 
red, through thick mists that were 
rising from the water ; cooking 
fires gleamed from beneath the 
mat awnings of the many boats 
on the stream; the three towns— 
all ruin and desertion—were fading 
into the fog; but the top of the 
‘Lover's Minar’ still caught the 
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sunlight, showing as sharp an out- 
line as in the days to which myold 
friend’s legend referred. 

As I loitered there thinking, I 
began to read the odd legend in a 
fresh light. It seemed to be the 
metaphorical rendering of some 
old-world event, to which our pre- 
sent-day experience can afford a 
few parallels. 

Could not other instances be 
pointed out where some fair wo- 


man has tried to make the fire 
of love subservient to her purpose 
—play with it and not be singed; 
has been driven, if not to throw her- 
self from the top of a high tower, to 
undergo as a consequence of failure 
a well-nigh equally terrible form of 
martyrdom ? 

A male heart and neck broken, 
as a result attending on infatuated 
love, is perhaps a more common 
event. 


ON THE RIVER. 
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In the glimmer of evening we went down the stream, 
And bank and tree 
Were as shadowy outlines of a summer dream 


To her and me. 


On the rippling waters, far through the moonlit mist, 
All hushed and stilled, 

There was hand to hand, there was whispering, and we kissed, 
Our hearts love-filled. 


Happy hours were passing, e’en as the river passed 


Unheeded by ; 


But the time and the tide ran down—we must part at last, 


My love and I. 


And we sought for those hours again in many a dream, 
But they were flown ; 
And in after years I went wandering by that stream, 


But went alone. 


And the mist and the moonlight met me, as of old, 
And the ripples curled ; 
But the glamour had vanished, and the air was cold, 


Cold as the world. 


Once did her sweet voice thrill me, whisp’ring in these reeds, 
Dear sacred spot ! 

Ah, ‘tis an old wound, healed to men, but it bleeds 
When men think not! 
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Ir Sir John Lubbock had visited 
Hampstead Heath on EasterorWhit 
Monday, he would have been repaid 
for the time and labour he volun- 
tarily bestowed to insure so much 
happiness. From morning till night 
a stream of people flowed up and 
down the roads and fields that lead 
to the lungs of London, as the 
Heath has been called; and the 
soundness of those lungs was ac- 
knowledged by the thousands who 
left the smoke and grime of the 
City to test their powers. If these 
thousands had time for blessing, 
they must, for once in their lives, 
have blessed the Parliament that 
gave them this breathing-place of 
its own act and deed. 

It was wonderful to see how 
much enjoyment could be con- 
densed into one short day. Every 
one seemed resolved to cast care 
aside and to be happy; while the 
mirth was so innocent and pure 
that not even the most rigid of 
Puritans could have objected to it. 
There was a fair without the brawl- 
ing—a carnival bereft of masks and 
fancy dresses. To be sure, the 
roughs, as our ruder brethren are 
called, were forbidden the Heath, 
which accounts in part for the 
good conduct and order. So let 
us congratulate ourselves that, 
minus the roughs, a London crowd 
is neither ruder nor more unpolish- 
ed than that of any other nation. 
We can also be gay without being 
boisterous, and happy on ginger- 
beer and halfpenny ices. 

The sun has determined to smile 
good-humouredly and the breezes 
to blow amiably, from ‘dawn to 
dewy eve,’ while the waters of the 


pond at the entrance to the Heath 
flow and ripple pleasantly under 
their patronage. Here vehicles 
lave their wheels and horses their 
legs; children make ducks and 
drakes on the water, and their el- 
ders look on approvingly; donkeys, 
with their shrieking child-burdens, 
race five or six abreast, and lean- 
ish nags trot roughly, mounted by 
youths with out-pointed toes anda 
rein in either hand— juvenile John- 
ny Gilpins, who would soon be on 
the Edgeware or some other road, 
if the owners of their steeds would 
let them.” On the turf across the 
road, overlooking the pond, are 
stalls for eatables and drinkables. 
A jolly, broad-faced, bare-armed 
oyster-lady, knife in one hand, 
oyster in the other, opens and 
vends her tempting food, and keeps 
a sharp eye on her cockles, peri- 
winkles, and lesser fry, while she 
imbibes fresh air herself. Another 
invites to tea, cocoa, and cake, 
standing behind long rows of cups 
and saucers; a third to the purest 
ginger-beer. 

Competing with these for half- 
pence are a penny peepshowman, 
descanting on the glories of France; 
a sixpenny photographer, display- 
ing artistic likenesses; men with 
long skipping-ropes, inviting the 
energetic; and an ice-merchant,who 
tempts the thirsty by ‘ Halfpenny 
a glass ! Come and have a cooler! 
Don’t be shy.’ 

We proceed to Jack Straw’s 
Castle, and find it beleagured, not 
by the enemy, but by sober citi- 
zens. ‘They throng its open gate- 
way, broad road, and opposite 
railed amphitheatre. Hence we 
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look down the steep leading to 
the lower Heath upon a motley 
crowd of picnickers enjoying their 
viands; children rolling and tum- 
bling one over another, men and 
women climbing upwards and slip- 
ping backwards, soldiers jumping 
in skipping-ropes, organ-grinders, 
concertina-players, and a phantas- 
magoria of movement and colour. 
The scene, with its foreground of 
heath, and Highgate in the distance, 
is of the country, not of London. 
But along the gravelly road at our 
back roll vehicles of every descrip- 
tion—from the rich merchant’s car- 
riage to the poor costermonger’s 
cart—and remind us that the great- 
est metropolis in the world is not 
far off. 

We leave them, however, for the 
actual Heath, where wheels may 
not roll. We are greeted by ‘mu- 
sic, music everywhere.’ A band 
and crowd proclaim a party of gro- 
tesquely-attired tumblers ; a fiddle 
and another crowd advertise a 
dance. We pause to criticise, and 
remain to admire. Within a circle 
of bystanders a dozen couples or 
so are performing the polka. How 
well they dance! They might have 
learnt it in Poland. The space is 
small, but these young men and 
maidens never stumble against 
their neighbours, never trip one 
another up, and never exceed the 
limits of modesty and good taste. 
As one couple, heated and joyous, 
pauses for breath, another replaces 
the pair; but there is no jostling 
or fastness, no windmill-arms out- 
stretched, no lack of grace or error 
in time. The English are as good 
dancers as the foreigners after all. 
Better ; for here are children foot- 
ing it to an Italian organ-grinder, 
who cannot admire them enough 
or play sufficiently for them. 
Where have they learnt? The in- 
fants who frequent the juvenile 
balls of our age do not dance with 
half their ease or precision, in spite 


of their dancing-masters. They 
pirouette it, toe-and-heel it, elbow 
it, with inimitable grace. The 
tune comes to an end, and, 
‘Bravo! let’s have another!’ cries a 
girl with a whip in her hand, who 
has been moving like a dayadere. 
She tosses a halfpenny upon the 
organ, and off goes the indefatig- 
able grinder, as if he were grind- 
ing off his own arm; and off go 
the children once more, their adorn- 
ments of coloured and white tissue- 
paper waving as they move. Fea- 
thers, wreaths, and crowns of this 
light fabric seem the emblem of 
the day, and dot the Heath like 
flowers. 

We turn regretfully from the 
children, and are attracted by the 
sounds of a harp and horn to an- 
other circle, thicker and more pre- 
tentious. Here the Lancers are 
in progress, retarded slightly by 
some impediment in the horn, 
whose lungs are not as vigorous as 
those ofthe Heath. ‘ Better grease 
jm,’ says a sarcastic bystander, 
while we force our way through a 
hedge of observers to watch the 
dancers. There is generally some 
one at fault in these rather intricate 
quadrilles; but on this occasion 
there is not evena hitch. No lady 
is compelled to tug at her partner 
to help him through; no gentle- 
man is seen lost in a labyrinth 
where he had no right to enter. All 
are in their places, and the Lan- 
cers are executed with unusual cor- 
rectness and precision, as well as 
with a quiet and modesty exem- 
plary in these fast days. We con- 
fess to being better pleased than 
we have ever been at a ballet. The 
contagion is irresistible. Every- 
body wants to dance. The lookers- 
on beat time, and steady parents 
are set a-jigging. Here are a cou- 
ple of portly well-shawled matrons, 
seated on an incline, who jump up 
and begin a round, something be- 
tween a polka and the poussette of 
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a country-dance. By the way, to 
what part of Hades is our country- 
dance consigned? It is not here. 
Close by a solitary mother dances 
a red-coated one-year-old infant, 
until you are afraid its feet will be 
left on the turf; and a sickly-look- 
ing father with a weakly baby in his 
arms moves round and round to 
the music. Every hurdy-gurdy has 
its accompaniment of Terpsichores, 
and we should dance ourselves 
were we not gravely making notes 
and mentally sketching. 

There are no wall-flowers in this 
ballroom of nature, for two reasons: 
firstly, because there are no walls; 
secondly, because such nymphs as 
have no shepherds take to skip- 
ping. Vigorous men wielding ropes 
are almost as numerous, if less at- 
tractive, than the musicians. How 
the girls jump! now singly, now in 
pairs, and now actually in quar- 
tettes. Yes, here are four of them 
encircling one another, and jump- 
ing simultaneously while the cord 
sweeps under their octave of feet 
and circlesabove their heads. Union 
is assuredly strength ; and the turf 
disappears, and reveals the yellow 
sands beneath it. Luckless youths, 
also, who are bereft of partners, 
console themselves with archery. 
Having no heart at hand to aim 
an arrow at, they look longingly at 
two distant targets, and keep the 
bow painfully on the stretch before 
they let fly the dart. It is to be 
hoped they will aim better when 
the said heart beats near ; for they 
fail to hit the targets. We can- 
not boast of many William Tells 
amongst our citizens, though we are 
proud of our riflemen. They, too, 
have a chance to-day. ‘One bullet, 
sir; fair and honest,’ cries a voice 
at a little distance, as a shot echoes 
against a mimic battery. 

But of all the pretty sports, ‘drop 
the glove,’ or ‘kiss in the ring’— 
which is it?—is the prettiest. There 
iS nO music, so the huge circle is 


free from impediment. The prick 
of a pin—figurative precursor or 
successor of Cupid’s arrow—arouses 
thechosen. He or she darts through 
the ring, followed by the chooser. 
Your London Atalanta is as swift of 
foot as she of Arcadia; and runs 
lightly up the mounds, crosses the 
Heath even, pursued or in pursuit. 
Of course she is caught at last ; and 
the blushing Phyllis is brought back 
to the ring, amid the smiles and 
jests of the rest. Damon removes 
his hat—for it is etiquette either so 
to do or to forfeit a pair of gloves 
—and the kiss is taken without 
romping or resistance. Some of the 
girls are very pretty—all are bright, 
gay, and modest—and nothing 
passes, apparently, of which the 
most prudish of prudes could com- 
plain, save the kiss ; which is, after 
all, a matter of opinion. The turfy 
moundy heath—the budding-trees 
—the patches of yellow gorse—the 
sunshine—the waving ribbons and 
tissue feathers of the runners—the 
scattered and not crowded watch- 
ers—make up as pretty a picture 
as you could desire; and one that a 
true nature-painter might love to 
put on canvas. 

How we linger to look at it! 
until a coolish breeze reminds us 
that evening is coming on; and a 
seller of oranges offers ‘the last 
two; have ’em for a halfpenny !’ 
He must have driven a prosperous 
trade, for his standing was full in 
the morning. 

Turning homewards, we encoun- 
ter the only bit of trouble we have 
witnessed. A lost child! We have 
been wondering why hundreds have 
not been lost ; and comparing the 
Heath to a great meadow in spring, 
filled with sheep and lambs. We 
saw one such in Kent the other 
day, in which were hundreds of 
lambs, mostly twins, all of which 
answered the maternal call from 
any distance. The children seemed 
to have the same instinct ; but here 
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is a stray. Poor little fellow, he is 
crying bitterly. A kindly cab-driver 
has brought him to a kindly police- 
man ; and a kindly knot of people 
surround them. He is too fright- 
ened to answer questions, and rubs 
his coat-sleeve across his eyes. 
‘He'll be all right,’ says the police- 
man, taking his hand gently, and 
leading him to a commanding spot 
near the pond. The tall helmeted 
man and the small boy stand ob- 
servant; and we remain at a dis- 
tance, not liking to leave the spot 
uncertain as tothe poor little fellow. 
Now he is hidden by the crowd, 
now visible for a moment ; but the 
policeman towers above all. One 
instant we fancy he has been claim- 
ed ; the next we see his wondering 
face peeping from behind his pro- 
tector ; anon we lose him again. 
We resolve to go; but still the 
child chains us. How strange the 
attraction seems! We cannot help 


him, we could not adopt him, we 
are far removed from him ; yet we 
linger while the sun sets behind 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, and the crowds 
begin to disperse. How will he find 
his friends amongst the concourse? 
or have they forsaken him of their 
own free will? Impossible. We 
move on reluctantly, and pause 
again. We are rewarded at last! 
The policeman steps down from 
his observatory, and the child is 
delivered up to his friends! Let 
us be thankful for the watchful 
‘force, and that our enjoyment 
has not been troubled by the re- 
collection of this ‘lost lamb.’ Let 
us also be thankful that a genuine 
holiday has passed off so happily ; 
and that a holy-tide, which should 
make all Christian hearts beat 
thankfully, and quicken them into 
praise for our dear Lord, has not 
been desecrated, here at least, by 
brawling or intemperance. 
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FLOWERS FROM MANY ANTHOLOGIES. 


SONNETS BY PETRARCH. 
a 
LAURA’S BEAUTY. 


Her golden hair was floating on the breeze, 

Or twisted into many a true-love knot ; 

And measurelessly bright the beams that shot 
From those soft eyes, whose light no more one sees. 
Perchance ’twas but a lover’s fantasies, 

Yet seemed I in that visage fair to trace 

The lineaments of more than mortal grace. 
What wonder that I bowed to charms like these? 
She seemed no denizen of lower earth, 

But some bright visitant from spirit-sphere. 

Her silvery voice, in sorrow or in mirth, 
Fell like an angel’s whisper on the ear. 
So did I recognise its heavenly birth— 
So owned my stricken heart that sovereignty dear. 


SPRING MEMORIES. 


FreEsH from the murmuring leaves this vernal air, 
Which coolly fans my flushing cheek above, 
Reminds me of the day when early love 

First greeted me in language rich and rare. 

I seem to see once more that vision fair 
That knew no jealousy or high disdain, 

That never caused me then one thrill of pain. 

I see the glory of that goklen hair 

Floating all wild in native loveliness, 

Or gathered into many a tangled knot ; 

While from the magic of each separate tress 
A spell across my stricken bosom shot, 

Filling it now with olden memories, 

Which only with my life can ever be forgot. 


DEAD. 


Her life is spent: gone are my happy days. 
Death came ; the daystar of my being sank : 
Bitter the present, and the past a blank ; 

The future loses all its hopeful rays. 








Flowers from many Anthologies. 


Her recollection on my memory preys, 
And whelms me in an ocean wild and deep, 
So that my course I know not how to keep 
True to the chart of older, happier ways. 
The bitter winds have swept upon a bark 
That seemed secure in port ; the helmsman dead, 
The masts and shrouds both shivered ; whilst all dark 
The starless skies are looming overhead. 
My heaven, once so bright, without one spark— 
Life’s light—the only light I loved—for ever fled! 


IN HEAVEN. 


Ne’ER did devoted mother on her son, 

Ne’er on her swain impassioned damsel fair, 
Such love bestow, or such unswerving care, 

Or help so bravely each dark way to shun, 

As on my exile smiles that parted one ; 
Down-glancing from her home so bright and fair, 
And feeling all her old affection there. 

So that her present love doth far outrun 

The mother’s or the lover’s ; and, from far, 

Her gentle voice comes like a spirit’s sigh, 

Telling the chances that around me are ; 

Bidding me what to seek, and what to fly ; 

Breathing sweet peace down on this life’s stern war, 
And raising my bowed soul up to her home on high! 


END OF VOL, XII. 
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